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June 17. 1793. 

JVlR. FOX having moved an address to His Majesty, requesting him to 
take the earliest measures for procuring Peace with France on terms 
consistent with the justice and policy of the British nation, 

Mr. Pitt rose to deliver his sentiments in opposition to the motion : 

After what has been already so ably ^Pged, I do not, in the 
present stage of the debate, conceive it necessary to speak to 
the merits of the question. The almost unanimous call of the 
House shews, that on that point they have already sufficiently 
made up their minds. But something has been alleged on the 
genera/ grounds on which the motion is brought forward, and 
particular allusions have been made to me, which I cannot allow 
to pass over in silence. The motion has been introduced by the 
honourable gentleman on the eve of the conclusion of the ses- 
siony no doubt as a solemn expression of the sentiments enter- 
tuned by him on the present state of affairs, and I should be 
aorry that my opinion on the present occasion should be at all 
equivocal. I do not, then, hesitate to declare that this motion 
is in itself the most impolitic and preposterous which could 
possibly be adopted, the most contradictory to those general 
principles which at all times ought to regulate our conduct^ and 
the most unsuitable to those particular circumstances in which 
we arc now placed. Such is my opinion of the nature of this 
motion, which points out to us a line of conduct we can by no 
means pursue, namely, to make peace upon terms which even, 

VOL, II. B M 
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i^Within our roach, we ought not to accept, but which, in fiict, 
is only calculated to amuse and delude the people, by holding 
out to them a possibility of peace, when^ in reality, peace i^ 
impossible, and thus ser>'ing to create groundless discontents 
and dissatisfaction with the present situation of affiiirs. 

Are we, 1 would ask, in pursuance of this motion, to be con- 
tent merely with the French relincpiishing those conquests 
which they have unjustly made, without either obtaining repa- 
ration for the injuries they have already done us, or security 
against their future repetition ? There might, indeed, be sitA- 
tions in which wc might be compelled to adopt such a conduct. 
Against necessity there is no possibility of contending. But, 
indeed, it would be rather strange if we should do that at the 
beginning of a most successful war, which could only be advi- 
sable at the conclusion of a most disastrous one. It would be 
a principle somewhat new, if, when unjustly attacked, and 
forced into a war, we should think proper to cease from all hos- 
tilities, as soon as the enemy should be unwilling to support 
their attack, and go on with the contest. Has such been the 
case in any of the most favourite periods of the history of this 
country, to which the honourable gentleman is so fond of allud- 
ing ? Where can he find any such principle io any o£ those wars 
which this country has carried on in support of its independence? 
And if so, what is there in the peculiar situation of the French* 
the disturbers of the peace of Europe, and the unprovoked ag- 
gressors of tliis country, that should require any other measure 
to be dealt to them, than what we have been accustomed on 
former occasions to afford to our enemies ? With a prospect of 
success so great as we have in the present moment, are wc to 
grant them an impunity for all those designs which they have so 
unjustly formed and attempted to carry into execution ? Would 
this tend in any degree to remedy the temporary inconvenience 
io this country, which the honourable gentleman has stated as 
resulting from the war, but which, in reality, is produced by 
collateral causes ? In no case would tlic conduct here pointed out 
be expedient. But of all cases, where we ought not to stop 
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merely because the enemj stops, is that where we have su Aied 
an injury without having either obtained reparatidh or security/ 
This I win illastratc by what is at present our situation. And 
first I will ask, what was the state of this country with respect to 
France, previous to the declaration of war on her- part ? We 
then contended, first. That she had broken a treaty with our 
allies, which we were bound to support: secondly, That she 
had engaged in schemes of ambition and aggrandisement, in- 
consistent with the mterests of this coutitry, and the general se- 
curity of Europe ; thirdly, That she ' had entertained principles 
hostile to ail governments, and more particularly to our own. 
In consequence of all' these circumstances, you then de- 
clared in addresses to His Majesty, that if proper satisfaction 
was not obtained, a war must h^ 'the confsequence. But while 
this was in agitation, they had thetaselves dedared war, and 
been guflty of a sudden and unprovoked aggression upon this 
country. Is then that aggression^^ the climax of all their in* 
juries, to induce you to abaiidoti those reasonable views of 
sati&facUon which before you entertained ? The necessity of 
security against those three points, their disregard of treaties, 
their projects of ambitiQin, and thetr dangerous principlesy cer- 
tain]|y becomes greater, inasmuch as their injuries are inqreased 
by the aggression. The argument for satisfaction, instead of 
being diminished, derives greater strength from this last cir« 
cumstaace. Indeed if- we were folledf ' we' might then be in« 
duced to abandon those views with which we had set out, to 
tidimit to the hirdship of our fiite, and to receive such terms as 
necessity might dictate^ But those terms .Which, the motion 
prescribed are not Such as are to be aimed at in tkte first instance, 
but mch as are only td be submitted to in the last ex^ronity. 
The question then is^ whether we shall now court calaihity,- 
whether we shall, afler a most sucoessfiil commencement, yo- 
lonftarily submit to all the most direful consequences of fiulure 
and Meat ? At present we have both right and interest oh our 
side. ShtU we sbandon both ? Shall we, with the means of 
doing oursdives justice, pass by the tii<>st repeated and figgra- 

B 2 
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valed injuries, and grant peace to those whose uaprovoked ag- 
gression alone compelled us to arm in our own defence ? The 
question resolves itself into this ; shall we, from a view of the pre- 
sent situation of the belligerent powers, risk more by vigorously 
persisting in the war till we have obtained its objects, or by 
abandoning it without either reparation or security ? I shall only 
put the question, and leave it to you to decide. 

Allow me only to subjoin a few remarks with reference to 
«omc points urged by the honourable gentleman who made the 
motion. We thought it necessary in the first instance, upoo 
being attacked, to enter vigorously into the war. Did we not 
see the evils which we might expect to encounter in carrying it 
on ? Were we insensible of those calamities with which every 
war is attended ? Have these evils and calamities turned out to 
be greater than at first were expected and foreseen ? On this 
point I shall not tefer you to the inflamed exaggerations of the 
honourable gentleman, who predicted from the war, even in its 
cemmencement, every possible calamity, such as the most 
alarming discontents at home, the total stagnation of commerce, 
and interruption of public prosperity; and who represented 
that its in^ible consequence must be not to check the schemes 
and repulse the progress of the enemy, but, on the contrary, to 
unite their views and concentrate their vigour. No — however 
justified I might be in taking this statement, I shall refer you only 
to the more moderate apprehensions of those who, though con- 
vinced of the necessity of the war, were not insensible to its 
dreadful consequences. These apprehensions happily have been 
disappointed, and the very reverse of those calamities, which 
there was but too much reason to dread, has taken place. The war 
hat been attended, even in its outset, with the most brilCaot, 
rapid, and unexpected success. The views of the enemy have 
experienced a most effectual check, and every circumstance 
concurs to favour the hope of our being able completely to ac- 
complish every object of the war. Is there any thing, then, in this 
situation, to induce us to abandon our views of reparation and 
security?— Are we to give up our claims of satisfaction, merely 
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' 1^1% been beyond example successful id repelling 
■ un}uit aUsckf To urge this potat, would bdeed be wasting 
f tile trmc of the House. 

The onlj cjueation tlial rcmainK, U, at what period, and iVom 

flul Httution of afiain, we are to obtain that reparation and 

|-Hcuriiy which we deaire. How long are we to wait for these 

^■kjecU ? Are wc to place them upon rirc urns tan ces which may 

r happen, and thus pursue them witliout any possibility of 

fining our end, which maybe the case if we look to theestsb- 

htnent of any particular goveniment in Prance ? The answer 

ta tbete qaettioita, like the degree of security and reparation to 

[ b* obtained, depends upon circumstances of comparison. I 

[ declare, thai on the pan of this goverament there was no inten- 

m, if the couutry had not been tittscked, to interfere in the 

lemal ai&ini of France. This was clearly proved by the dyi- 

D of neutrality, on our part, eo strictly observed. But having 

wn attacked, 1 aSrni, that there is nothing, either in the 

) His Majesty, or the declarations of his servants, 

hjcli pledges us not to take advantage of nny interference in the 

itcTnal aSairs of France that may be necessary. 1, for my own 

r fUU repea, that I have given no such pledge. I do not say that 

\ U, without any interference, sufficient security and reparation 

I eould be bad for tbis country, I would not, in that case, be of 

nion that we ought to abstain from all interference, and allow 

ir government to remain even upon its present footing. But I 

eonsidet the quevtion of obtaining these, while the same principle 

that now prevails continues to actuate their government, to be 

exiremely difficult, if not impossible. I should certainly think, 

that the best security we conld obtain, would he in the end of 

ibat wild ungovemed sjrsiem, from which have resulted those 

Enjurits against which it it necessary to guard. There are, how- 

evcT, degrees and proportions of security which may be obtained, 

■od with which we oogbt to rest salislied ; these mu»t depend 

upM llie circuoutances that shall afterwards uri^e, and cannot 

bi-AKxnunedby any previous definition. But when you have 

•e«n joonrire* ood all Europe attacked — ithen you have seen 
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a system established, violating all treaties, disr^pi|ding all obli- 
gations, and, under the name of the rights of tnany uniting the 
principles of uf>urpation abroad, tyranny and confusion at home 
— you will judge, whether you ought to sit down without some 
security against the consequences of such a system being again 
brought into action. And this security, it appears to roe, can 
only be obtained in one of three modes : 1st, That these prin- 
ciples shall no longer predominate ; or, 2dly, That those, who 
are now engaged in them, shall be taught that they are impracti- 
cable, and convinced of their own want of power to carry them 
into execution ; or, ^ly. That the issue of the present war shall 
be such as, by weakening their power of attack, shall strengthen 
your power of resistance. Without these, you may indeed have 
an armed truce, a temporary suspension of hostilities ; but no 
permanent peace ; no solid security to guard you against the 
repetition of injury and the renewal of attack. If on these 
points we have made up our minds, if we are determined to 
prosecute the war till wc shall obtain proper satisfaction, and at 
least be able to provide some security for the continuance of 
peace, the present motion can only tend to fetter the operations 
of war, to delude our subjects* to gratify the factious, to inflame 
the discontented, to discourage our allies, to strengthen our 
enemies. 

What could be the effect of any negotiation for peace in the 
present moment ? It is not merely to the character of Marat, 
with whom we would have to treat, that. I object ; it is not to 
the horror of those crimes which have stained their legislators, 
crimes in every stage rising above another in point of enormity ; 
but I object to the consequences of that character, to the effisct 
of those crimes. They are such as reiukr negotiation useless, 
and must entirely deprive of stability any peace which could be 
concluded in such circumstances. Where is our security for 
the performance of a treaty, where we have neither the good 
faith of a nation, nor the responsibility of a monarch ? The mo- 
ment that the mob of Paris becomes und^cr the influence of a 
new leader, mature deliberations arc reversed, the most solemn 
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«Dgageai«nU ft» retracted, our Tree nilJ is altogether controlled 
by force. In erwy one of the stages of iJieir repeated revolu- 
doDA wc IwTC said, " Now we have seen the worst, the measure 
fit iniquit}' is complete, we sliail aa longer be shocked or asto- 
aiched by the contemplaUon of added crime:] and increasing 
•nonnilies." Tlia next mail ,^avc us reason to reproach our- 
selves with our credulilVi aiiJ, by presenting us with fresh crimes 
and enofinitJes still mure dreadful, excited impressions of new 
aiitionisliineiit and accumulated horror. All the crimes which 
ditgrace bislory have occurred in one country, in a space so short, 
rcunutanccf' so highly aggravated, aa outrun thought, 
td rxn'eil inu^iiLation, Should we treat with Marat, before 
e bad tinished the negotiation lie might again have descended 
D the dregs of the people from whom he sprung, and have given 
plftce to u still more desperate villain. A band of leaders had 
i the mob in constant succession, all resembling iu guilt, 
nch stri>iug la improve upon tlie crime of his predecessor, 
d swell (he black catalogue with new modes und higher gra- 
ions of wickedness — 



j£f OS partntum pe/vr avit 

.Vw ne^oret, max daluri 

Progtnium vitiotiorem. 
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J can exist on their good faith independent of the terms 
Could they be hound by engagements more solemn 
which thay had pledged themselves in return for 
rsUty ? What new engagements can he more binding, 
or Cram what partofUiecliaracter of the leaders, or what change 
in the principles of iiction, can we expect greater good faith, or 
■uider attention to engagements, than were exhibited by their 
predcoesaors ? To make a treaty with them would be only to 
■Abrd theDi an opponunity of breaking it olf before A was 
ir nolatiog it in its very commencement. 
BnLifilie motion can answer no good purpose, can it answer 
no todaati' Might it not serve to encourage the FVench ? 
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\Vhat the honourable gentlemen reserved sa the last part of his 
argument, seemed particularly to have this tendency, the con- 
dosion which he drew of the necessity of a peace from the situa- 
tion of the country. If we are really come to that period of 
distress and embarrassment, that peace upon such terms is ne- 
cessary, we must indeed submit to the decrees of 'Providence 
with the resigpiation with which we would submit to the sacrifice 
of our independence. If the period of our ruin is come, we 
must prepare to meet the fate which we cannot avert ; we can- 
not meet it in any shape more dreadful than that which is pro- 
posed by the motion of the honourable gentleman. But our 
situation is not yet so desperate. With respect to the embar- 
rassment of credit, and the consequent interruption of conmierce» 
I may safely say, that none have watched it more carefully than 
myself, none can have felt it more anxiously. The honourable 
gentleman states the means of relief, which have been adopted by 
the legislature, as, in his opinion, a proof of the extent of the 
calamity. For my part, I have formed a very different conclu- 
sion. The effect of the relief held out by the legislature, even 
before it was experienced, was completely to restore confidence 
and vigour to c^merce — a proof that the embarrassed state of 
credit was only temporary, and, in a great measure, accidental. 
It clearly was not the effect of the war in which this country was 
engaged, but was influenced by the state of the Continent, where 
the war had previously subsisted, and where it had taken away 
the market for our commodities. This embarrassment then 
could only be ascribed to that cause which had produced so Biany 
other calamities — that destroying spirit on the Continent, which 
devours not only the fruits, but the seeds of industry — which 
overturns the very altar of society, and lets loose upon the 
world all the horrors of anarch v and desolation. 

The question then is, m'hether we shall persevere in those ex* 
ertions, by which we may at lc*ast remove this inconvenience, 
while, in co-operation with our allies, we strive to remove its 
cause— a cause which» if not checked, might have led to distress 
and ruin ? The present motion, by magnifying the inconvenienco 
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which we have sustained into a calamity, is calculated to give a 
false impression, and give to what at most could only be the ob- 
ject of apprehension at home, all the mischievous consequences of 
a real distress abroad. It is calculated to discourage our allies, 
and inspire our enemies with confidence. 

Having thus given my opinion as a member of parliament, 
there are some allusions which have been made to myself, as a 
member of the cabinet, which I am called upon to notice. I 
have only to say, that if ever that honourable gentleman should 
be a member of the cabinet, I trust that he will be better in- 
formed of the proceedings of the councils of other nations, than 
at present he seems to be with what eyery man would desire to 
have some acquaintance with — those of his own. He stated, that 
he brought forward his motion with a view of giving support to 
certain opinions, which he understood to be entertained in the 
cabinet respecling the war. If he brought forward his motion 
from any motive of personal kindness to me, I have only to 
request that he will withdraw it. Not having lately been much 
in the habit of reading newspapers, I could not easily conceive 
to whom the honourable gentleman alluded. Indeed, there is 
no proposition which I could deem so impolitic to be brought 
forward by any of His Majesty's servants as the present motion. 
If there is any difference in opinion between me and the other 
members of the cabinet, I can only assure him, that I am the 
most determined to oppose the grounds and principles upon 
which that motion is founded. The question is, whether, in 
conjunction with our allies, with whom our own prosperity is so 
intimately connected, and with those prospects of success which 
our situation aifordsy we shall persevere vigorously to oppose 
those destructive principles with which, even though baffled at 
present,' we may expect to contend to the latest hours of our lives ? 
And on this issue I allow it to rest. I have spoken at much 
greater length than at first I intended; but on this subject, 
whenever it occurs, 1 find it impossible to keep those bounds 
H'hJch \ had prescribed to myself, prompted as I am to enlarge 
by the dearest feelings and principles of my heart, affection and 
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gratitude to my sovereign, and that duty which I owe as a mem- 
ber of the cotnmuxiity. 

The motion passed in the negative; 

Ayes 47 

Noes 187 



Januari/21. 1794. 

Debate on the address iu answer to His Majesty's most gradouf 
speech * on opening the session. 

The address, which was moved by Lord Clifiden and seconded by Sir 
Peter Burrell, was strenuously opposed by Mr. Fox, who, at the condu* 
sion of his speech, moved the following amendment, — ** To recommend 
to His Majesty to treat, as speedily as possible, for a peace with France 
upon safe and advantageous terms, without any refereace to the nature 
or form of the government that might exist in that country." 

Mr. Pitt observed, that the motion which had been brought" 
forward by the right honourable gentleman -|- who spoke last, 
amounted to little less than negativing the address, and upon 
this principle, what had previously been said by the noble lord{ 

* " My Lordt and Gttdlrmen^ 

^ The circumstances under which you are now assembled, require 
your most serious attention. 

*' We are engage^ in a contest, on the issue of which depend the 
raainrenanre of our constitution, laws, and religion ; and the security 
of all civil society. 

** You must have observed, with satii»faction, the advantages which have 
been obtained by the arms of the allied powers, and the change which bat 
taken place in the general situation of Europe since the commencement of 
the war. The United Provinoes have been protected from invasion; the 
Austrian Netherlands have been recovered and maintained ; and places of 
considerable importance have been acquired on the frontiers of France. The 
re-capture of Mentz, and the subsequent successes of the allied armies on 
the Rhine, have, notwithstanding the advantages recently obtained by the 

\ Mr. Fox. X Lord Momingion. 
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exactly referred to the subject or <lebate. From the leogth to 
whicli the discLUsiou had been carried, and the lateness of the 



mcniy ia that quarter, |»y>Tcd highly beneficial to 
Powttful rfHtm have becu uuhIc by toy ahiei in the tomii of Europei 
(be lemponry poHctaon of the towti and port of Tuulon hu greally 
diMresKd iJie operalion* of my enemies; and in the circuinstsnce> at- 
tending the tnncualionof that phice, an important anddetiiive bli>w lia& 
been given to their naval power, by the diitiaguiihed conduct, abilitie} 
ladipiril of my eominandcn, officer*, and fortes, both by lea and land. 
" The Fi«nch have been driven from their possessions aad lUhery at 
[Vewfaundland, and iniportnnt nid valuable acquisitions huve been nmdc 
n the £a*t and West Indie*. 
f Al sea our (uperiority hni been undif puted, and our comroerco so 
lollj pmificMd, (hftt tile loHMs Gustained bare been inconsideraUe, 
D its enlcnt, and ta the captures made on the contrseted 
c of the enemy. 

" The eirenniitnnres by wluch the farther progtcsi of the alliut hus 
hilheRO been impeded, not only prove the nccc^ity of vigour and per- 
•evcroncc on our part, but, at the lame time, confirtu the expectation 
jf sltiinate Qlccet*. 
** Our riMuiet have derived the means of temporary eicenion, front a 
mwhich hat enabled them toditpotearbitrsrilyof thcliveiBiidpro- 
iy of a numerous people, and which openly violnteii every reatrutni ni 
:,huiiULtuty,andrt4igioa; bultheteeiTorts, productive ai iheync- 
irily bare been of internal ditconteni and confuiioa in Fnuicc, butt- 
9 tended mpidly tu exhanil the natnial and real strength of thiit 



** Although I lAnnothot regret the neceoary eantiniuuice of the wu, 

uldtll canndt the etienlial interests of my people, if I were dnirout 

n any grounds but such as may provide for their permaneDI 

fay, and lor the independence and security of Europe. The attain- 

A of (bew end* is ittU obitrueted by the prevalence of a Eysteoi in 

L, cqtMliy inrompntihlc with the hBp[»ne«i of tfiat eountry, and 

-aiKpiiUlIy of all oiher nations. 

■ Unifcr this iraprrMion, 1 thought proper tomakeadeclurBlion of the 

1 anif principle* |iy which I am gddeit. I hnve ordered a copy of 

k declaration to be laid before you, togethir iciih copies of wreral 

(••nentionsand tftatie* *ilh different powers, by which yoo will pereeiTe 

bow b>|e a part oTKiirope ii ntiited in a canie of tucb geoeral fonccni. 

" I rHleet«ithunipeakablc«atisfiictioncn the steady loyalty and firm 

jlltarhuienttollie MtabUshed constitution and government, which, noi- 

■ il)i standing the continued efforts employed to mtalcad and to ledace, have 
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hour, It was imposfiible for him to go much into detail ; yet in 
circumstances of such peculiar and transcendent importance as 
the present, though he could add little more, in point of argu- 

been so generally prevalent among all ranks of my people. These senti* 
mentshave been eminently manifested in the zeal and alacrity of the militia 
to provide for our internal defence, and in the distinguished bravery and 
spirit displayed on every occasion by my forces, both by sea and land : they 
have maintained the lustre of the British naroe,and have shewn themselves 
vrorthy of the blessings which it is the object of all our exertions to pre- 



serve." 



" GentUmen of the Home of Commoru, 

'' I have ordered the necessary estimates and accounts to be laid before 
you, and I am persuaded you will be ready to make such provision as the 
exigencies of the time may require. I feel too sensibly the repeated 
proofs which I have received of the afiection of my subjects, not to la- 
ment the necessity of any additional burdens. It is, however, a great 
consolation to me to observe the fieivourable state of the revenue, and 
the complete success of the measure which was last year adopted for 
removing the embarrassments afiecting commercial credit. 

'' Great as must be the extent of our exertions, I trust you will be 
enabled to provide for them in such a manner, as to avoid any pressure 
which could be severely felt by my people.** 
" Mjf Lords and Gentlemen^ 

« In all your deliberations, you will undoubtedly bear in mind the 
true grounds and origin of the war. 

^ An attack was made on us, and on our allies, founded on principles 
which tend to destroy all property, to subvert the laws and religion of 
every civilised nation, and to introduce univenally that wild and destruc- 
tive system of rapine, anarchy, and impiety, the effects of which, as they 
have already been manifested in France, funuth a dreadful but usefiil 
lesson to the present age and to posterity. 

<* It only remains for us to persevere in our united exertions; their 
discontinuance or relaxation could hardly procure even a short interval 
of delusive repose, and could never terminate in security or peace. Inu 
pressed with the necessity of defending all that is most dear to us, and 
relying, as we may, with confidence, on the valour and resources of the 
nation, on the combined efforts of so laige a part of Europe, and, above 
all, on the incontestable justice of our cause, let us render our conduct 
a contrast to that of our enemies, and, by cultivating and practising the 
principles of humanity, and the duties of religion, endeavour to merit 
the continuance of the Ohrine fimrour and protection which have been 
so rminnntly ezperienoedby these 
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menty to what had already been so ably and fully stated by his 
noble fiiendy he considered it as incumbent on him expressly to 
deliver his opinion on several points which had been urged by> 
the right honourable gentleman. He still considered it as 
necessary, in the present stage of the question, to refer to the 
original groands upon which the war had been undertaken. The 
honourable gentleman on the other side had told them that these 
were of little consequence ; and had insisted, that a secure and 
honourable termination of the war, was the only point which 
ought now to occupy their discussion. But it became more 
necessary to refer to these original grounds^ as» while the 
present system continued, there was no probability of any such 
termination in the present moment. 

In recurring then to the principles on which they set out, it 
would appear that the present war had not been hastily and 
rashly engaged in, but after due deliberation and mature convic- 
tion. It had been the opinion of the majority of that House, and 
of the great body of the nation, that it was undertaken upon 
grounds strictly defensive; and that the nation were equally 
corapeUed to engage in it by tlie obligations of duty, and the 
urgency of necessity. An honourable gentleman had asked — 
Would not we lutwe engaged in the war, even if France had not 
previousiy declared against us? To this he would answer, what 
he had last session asserted^ That if we did not receive satisfac- 
tion for past injuries, and security with respect to the future, 
most certainly we would. From the conduct of France^ the wax* 
in whatever form it appeared, could only be considered as ag- 
gressive on their part. As to what were the objects of the war 
in the first instanoe, they had frequently been brought forward in 
the course of last session, and had again, in the present debate, 
been stated by his noble friend. These objects were-* First, that 
the system adopted by the French had developed principles de- 
atnictive to the general order of society, and subversive of all 
r^uiar government. Secondly, that the French themselves, 
with a vitw, no doubt, of extending their system, had been guilty 
of usurpatioDs of the territory of other states. Thirdly, that 
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they had dUcovcrod hostile intentiotis against Holland, t'ourtii- 
ly, that they had disclosed view* of ag(rraiidi»enient and ambi- 
tion entirely new in extent and importance, nnd menacing, in 
their progress, not only the independence of this country, but the 
security of Europe.— tlnlesi it could be shewn, that trc were 
originally mistakeii ; that these n-ere not jtroper objects of con- 
teitt ; or that these objects were already gained ; the nbli^tion^ 
and necessity which originally induced us to undertake the war, 
would operate with equal force Bt the present moment. In that 
case, evMi supposing that disappoialineDt and difficulty had oc- 
curred in the prosecution of the war, they ought lo have no other 
effect than to inspire us with oddttioaal vigour, and stimulate 
us to new exertioni. Though not inMnsible to any failure or 
miscarriage that might be aocribed to the mifconduct uf tliosc 
employed in conducting the operations of the war, yet thesi- 
could net at all affect the general <|uealioi), even if their conduct 
had as much demerit as had been stated by the hononrobtc gen- 
tleman on the other aide. However unpleasant he or his i-ol- 
Icagues might fee) from that peculiar niiuation of responsibility 
in which they stood, that was no reason why there should be 
any alteration in the scntimcnu of the country. If those disap- 
pointments and difficulties arose, not from the nature of the 
contest, but from the misconduct of those intrusted with the 
management of public aflain, ilie nation were not therefore to 
be disrnunigfd in the career 9f exertion, tiad to shrink from the 
discharge of their duty. If those persons who conducted His 
Majesty'n councils were uiiccjuai lo the tack, let us not think to 
meanly of the ahilities of the country, as to suppose tliat there 
are not utheni of superior talents, wilhotit resorting to tltc few 
individuals who have erer since its coromeBceRieiit discovered 
principles inimkal to the war. SuT«ly it was not necensary to 
suppoae that all the abilities of the nation were exclusively mo- 
nopolised by (hose individuals, lliit if, on the other hand, the 
diflcuhy was ascrUxM) to the nature of the cotitett itself, which, 
however, he ihonld much more regret, then wnuld lh<> argu- 
ment with reqtect lo the miKontluct of mininer^ or of those 
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eonceroei) In conductitig the active opentions of the w.tr, be 
Uucli wekkenod. 

n woulil DOW, he said, proceed brie6y to take a view ol'ilie 
[ riifiereoi auges in which the question of ttie war had been de- 
At tlie conclusion of laxt session, he had pinced its 
a upon two circumstances : lirsl, the being able to pro- 
a peace upon terou Ukely to render it secure and perma- 
tl ; andt secondly, an indeniniiy suitable to the expense whicii 
I ibould have incurred in carrying on the war. He 
tl ttaerrfore, in the debate at the conclusion of iast aeision, 
n meane, not only of annoyiiig the enemy, but of 
curing tfiOKe detirabJa ends, the propriety of an interference 
t the internal geverameot of France. Nut that he liad abso- 
lely insisted upon an entire subversion of that gavernmenl ; 
ft luul tdways asktuied that if a peace could be made upon term 
If «ecurily %q this country, do consideration of ibe detestable 
^tcrs of the ruling ai«n in France, or of tlie L'rimes and 
s with which they were sullied, ought to iuduence tbia 
Mnicy to nrject such terms. 

I Th« honourable genttamaa had at that time admitted tbi« 

iciple (o be right, both in point of expediency and morality. 

kiid here he must advert to an unfair mode of argument which 

d been employed by tbe honourable gentleman. iJe had ea- 

lavoured to give a different turn to sentiments, by t^oufuund- 

9 periods at which they were brought forward. — When tbe 

ict neutrality observed by this country, with respect to 

iBce, had been mentioned iu His Majesty's speech, no injury 

had thtn bew rccvired from France. When circucnetances al- 

teredi tbe uioe aailiaienta could no longer apply. If a foreign 

try, divided into two parties, discovered hostile intentiona 

1 to B nation, it would surely be perfectly fair in that 

n to endeavour to oppose those parties to one another; 

« especially if the continuance of a system was tltt- ground 

j .«f that comity, an interference to destroy tliat system ma pat' 

L ticularly jnat^able. Such was the precise slate of tbe esse b«- 

Irvcn Frmnott and Uiis cuunir] . Last year ihit interi'erence had 
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been avowed and udmitlcil as a ground of Kctioii, and its pro- 
priety coold not surely be now denied. Since la»i year, n new 
scene hud preseoted itself, more eventful nnd extroordinary even 
tluin those which hod formerly been exltibited. However the 
faorrura and crime! which had taken place in former periods of 
the revolution might have exceeded all expectation, and tran- 
scended eveo the utmost ttrenglh of imagination, they now ap- 
peared only to have paved the way for fresh horrors and accu- 
mulated crimes, beyond whatever fancy could have feigned, or 
fear conceived. Things had now come to mch a crisis, that he 
had DO difficulty to declare, that, while that system continued, 
peace was less desirable to him UAn a war, und<;r any circum- 
stances of disaster which he could possibly imagine. Not that 
he would contend that the mere abhorrence of crimes, that the 
mere decestaiioa of character, except directly bearing upon our 
own safety, could constitute any reasons why we should engage 
in a war : but, in the present instance, the reasoning of his 
noble friend directly applied. That reasoning had gone — first, 
to shew the horror and enormity of the system which now pre- 
vailed in France: secondly, tbe danger of the extension of that 
Bystcm, if not speedily and effectually reaisicd: thirdly, the 
measures which were employed for the purpose of extending 
that system : fourthly, the prospects of success which we derived 
from the very nature of those measures, in our attempts to 
crash the progress of that -y^tem : and fidhly, that the success 
of tliose attempts depended upon ilie vigorous continuance of 
our warlike efforts ; and that the circumstances of the case were 
such, as, in the present moment, entirely precluded all negoti- 
ation. The speech of his noble friend hod been styled decla- 
matory; upon what priitciple he knew not, except that every 
elbrt of eloquence, in which the most forcible reasoning was 
Kdoraed and supported by all the powers of language, was to be 
branded with the epithet of declamation. The propositions 
which he had brought forward, bad been urged, not in a vague 
and general way — they had been supported by (tron^ f icts. 
The history of the rulers of France bad beeu tiken from their 
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own mouths, from records written under their inspection, and 
decrees sanctioned by their authority* From the nature of their 
govemment» there could be no dependence on the characters of 
whom it was composed. The shifting of persons took place 
like the shifting of scenes ; butthis change of persons produced 
no alteraticm in the conduct* of the drama, the principles and 
proceedings still continued the same, or were distinguished in 
their progress only by increasing gradations of enormity. On 
the 21st of May, a new government, more dreadful in its cha- 
racter, and more fatal in its effects, than any which preceded it, 
had taken place — This was the revolutionary government. 

My noble friend began, continued Mr. Pitt, by stating, that 
one of the leading features of this government was the abolition 
of religion. It will scarcely be maintained that this step could 
tend only to affect opinions, and have no influence upon the. 
conduct of a nation. The extinction of religious sentiment was 
only intended to pave the way for the introduction of fresh 
crimes, and entirely to break asunder those bands of society 
which had been already loosened. It was intended only to fa- 
miliarise the mind with guilt, and, by removing the obstacle of 
fear, to relieve it from the restraints of conscience. Infidelity, 
as my noble /Wend remarked^ was only meant to go hand in 
hand with insurrection. A second measure of this revolutionary 
govemraent was the destruction oi property, a precedent which 
tended not less to destroy all ideas of justice, than the former to 
extinguish all sentiments of piety. Not less detestable was their 
conduct in their mode of inflicting punishments — a mode which 
took away from the accused all privilege of defence, and from 
their trials even the appearance of legal forms. All these 
crimes, however, they contrived to convert into sources ot 
revenue. From the pillage of the churches — from the destruction 
of property — from the confiscation of the effects of those wlio 
were condemned — they derived the nieans for conducting their 
• military operations. Tliey pushed every resource to its utmost 
extent; as, for instance, the unbounded circulation of assignats. 
and the imposition of a forced loan. What can be expected 

VOL* II. c 
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from a lyitein of acting upon such priucipies* and supported 
by such TMources ? Resources so desperate afiird in themselTes 
the most certain sjrmptoms and indications of the approaching 
decay of that system with which they arc connected. If, then» 
such be the system, if such the means of its support ; and if 
France in consequence has, during these few months, experienced 
a degree of distress ; the greatest, perhaps, ever known in that 
country during the same space of time ; what prospect can there 
be of either stability or permanence to the present order of 
things ? Can it be supposed to rest on that something approach- 
nig to instinct — that spirit of enthusiasm which has been s» 
highly extolled by the gentlemen on the. other side ? What can 
we think of the probability of the duration of a system which 
has sent as many suspected persons to the prison or scaffoldy as 
it has sent recruits to the field ? 

But it has been urged, that the French have distinguished 
themselves in the field ; nor will it be denied, that, independ- 
ently of any otlicr circumstance, the spirit of a people called 
forth by the impulse which acts so strongly in such a situation, 
may have the effect to make them brave in the moment of action. 
But their efforts are merely the result of a system of restraint 
and oppression, the most terrible and gigantic that has, perhaps, 
ever existed. They are compelled into the field by the terror of 
the guUloiine — they are supported there only by those resources 
which their desperate situation affords ; and, in these circum- 
btancts, what can be the dependence on the steadiness of their 
operations, or what rational prospect can there be of the per- 
manence of their exertions ? On tliis ground, the more mon- 
strous and terrible the Sjrstem has become, the greater is the pro* 
bability that it will be speedily overthrown. From the nature of 
the mind of man, and the necessary progress of human aflUrs, 
it is impossible that such a system can be of long duration ; ind 
surely no event can be looked for more desirable than a destruc- 
tion of that system which at present exnts, to the misery of 
France and the terror of Europe. 
A:> to the question of the honoaroble gcntloman^ wlK^tber I 
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am never to make peace with the jacobins, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to answer, and it would be neither prudent nor rational in 
me to give him any definitive reply in the present moment. It 
is a question, the solution of which must depend upon a com- 
bination of events. As circumstances may vary, a different 
line of c(>nduct must necessarily be pursued ; nor would it be 
proper to bind up my discretion to act with a regard to those 
contingencies that may arise, by pledging myself at present to 
one set of measures. In the present circumstances, I have no 
hesitation to declare, that I would rather clioose to persevere in 
the war, even amidst the worst disasters, and should deem such 
a conduct much more safe and honourable, than to conclude 
a pedce ikrith the ruling powers in France on their present sys- 
tem. The question of pursuing the war must, in ever}' instance, 
depend upon the convenience with which it can be carried on 
to ourselves ; and of that you must be best qualified to judge. 
On this great and interesting crisis, I have no hesitation to 
state» that I should think myself deficient in point of candour, 
if 1 did not most unequivocally declare, that the moment will 
never come, when I shall not think any alternative preferable 
to that of making peace with iPrance, upon the system of its 
presoit rulers. The question I do not now mean to argue at 
largCf both from the very advanced hour, and from the full 
discussion which it has already received. I shall only touch ou 
one or two points which have been brought forward by the ho- 
nourable gentleman in the course of his argument. Mis motion 
is certainly couched in very general terms, and such as might 
take in every thing that I have contended for. It recommends 
to His Majesty to conclude a peace whenever it can be done upon 
safe and advantageous terms, without any reference to the na- 
ture and form of government which may exist in Prance. I 
likewise am of opinioti^ that a safe and advantageous peace 
ou|^t to be concluded ; but that the security and benefits of tliat 
peace must depend upot the esta|[)]ishmont of a government es- 
sentially ^Kfterent from the present. Though the motion, however, 
from the general terms in which it is expressed, is calculated to 
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gain no precise object, it is yet capable of doing much mischief. 
It means and says, that this House entertains sentiments dif- 
ferent from those expressed by His Majesty in his speech. It 
holds out to our allies tliat they are no longer to consider us as 
eager in the cause, or acting upon the principles* in which we 
embarked along with them ; while it must impart encourage- 
ment and confidence to our enemies. 

The honourable gentleman had said, that a treaty with the 
French government would afford us as good a security for the 
continuance of peace, as that which we derived from the treaty 
of Ryswick or Utrecht. He then, in his usual way* entered into 
a declamation against kings, and said that we might place equal 
dependence on the good faith of the present government of 
France, as on that of the court of Louis XIV. This I expressly 
deny ; and I affirm, .that had that king even succeeded in his am- 
bitious projects to their full extent, what we should then have 
suffered might have been considered as a deliverance, compared 
with what must be the consequence of success attending the pre- 
sent French system. All the splendour of his court, all the abi- 
lities of his generals and discipline of his armies, all the great 
exertions which he was enabled to ncake, proceeded from a high 
sentiment of honour. The exercise of that power which he pos- 
bcssed, however directed to the purposes of his ambition, iras re- 
gulated by certain principles,, and limited within certain bounds. 
No such principles actuate the conduct of the present French 
rulers. They have contrived to banish all restraints, and, with 
an ambition more insatiable, they have at their disposal means 
of destruction much more formidable than that monarch ever 
possessed in the plenitude of his power. 

The honourable gentleman has inaccurately stated, that I at- 
tach the same degree of importance to the restoration of monar- 
chy in France, as to the destruction of the present system. This 
is by no means the case : I attach importance to the restoration 
of monarchy, from an opinion that, in the present state of France, 
some settled form should take place, in which the greater part 
of the people may be disposed to concur. The ancient govern- 
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ment I consider as affording the best materials upon which they 
could work, in introducing any change into the fabric of thdr 
constitution. Besides, as I have thought it incumbent, in any 
interference which I proposed in the internal afiiurs of that 
country, to consult chiefly the happiness of the people, monarchy 
appeared to me the system most friendly to their true interests. 
In another respect, the honourable gentleman has misrepre- 
sented me, by stating the restitution of monarchy as an event 
which must necessarily be preceded by the conquest of France. 
I consider monarchy only as the standard under which the people 
of France might be united, the more especially as it is that form 
of government which my noble friend has proved to be most 
agreeable to the wishes of two-thirds of the inhabitants. But 
it has been said, that even the re-establisment of royalty would 
afbrd us no additional security for the permanence of peace, and 
that the Frendi would still be equally formidable to this country. 
It isy however^ surely a wild and extravagant assertion, that the 
monarchy of France, stripped as it would then be of much of 
its power, and diminished in its revenues, should be as formi- 
dable as a system which has proved itself to be more dangerous 
than monarchy ever was, in the plenitude of its power and the 
hefghr oflu greatness. 

Bat there is one part of the argument of my noble friend to 
which 1 most particularly call your attention, and which, inde- 
pendently of every other consideration, precludes even the 
possibility of cor treating with France in the present moment. 
A decree has been passed by the convention, forbidding to treat 
with any enemy till they shall liave evacuated the territories 
of the republic,* and on the 11th of April it was agiun decreed^ 
that those penons should be punished with death who should 
propose to treat with any power which should not have previ- 
ously acknowledged the independence of the FVench nation, and 
the unity and indivisibility of the republic, founded upon li-- 
berty and equality. Thus, by any proposal to treat, we should 
not only mcur the disgrace of the most abject humiliation, but 
absolutely put ourselves fit their mercy, and subject ourselves 
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to the ueu?$«>ity ot' r<3cei\^iug any t^rms which they might be 
di^^^ed to dictate. Arc you then to withdraw your armies, to 
deprive yourself of the co-operation of your allies, to forego all 
your acquisitions, to give up Cond6, Quesnoi, Tobago, Fort 
Louis, all the factories in the East ludies? Are you to abandon 
all these acquisitions, the rewards of your past labours, and the 
pledges of your future success ? Should you consent tp do all 
this, should you even hasten to sent an ambassador to treat 
With the convention, (and the right honourable gentleman* I 
believe on a former occasion volunteered himself for that service, ) 
you not only must acknowledge the unity and indivisibility of 
the French republic, but you must do so in their own way. 
You must acknowledge it as founded on liberty and equality. 
Vou must subscribe to the whole of their code, and h^^ this act 
sanction the deposition of their sovereign, and the omiihilation 
iX their legislature. It may be said that tbey would not insist 
upon ail tiiis to its full extent ; but of this I can have but little 
confidence, when I compare their past declaratioas and their 
conduct. To whatever pitch of extravagance^ they may have 
f cached in what they have said, tiiey have always outstripped it 
by what they have done. The absurdity of their expressions 
has in ever}' instance been surpassed by the outrages of their 
conduct ; nor can we have any hopes o^ more moderation from 
aa^ change of parties. In all revolutions that Iiave hitherto 
ti^eu place, the first recommendation to favour has been 
hostility to England. The most violent party have always 
predominated* The leading feature in tbeir character at pre- 
sent is a spirit of military enterprise, exerted, not for the pur- 
poses of ambkion, but every where spreading* in \lU^ progress, 
tftrror and dasolatioiL We are called ia tJie present age to wit- 
Bfia the i^liiical and m^al phenomenon of a mighty and civi- 
IJiM^ peoplf;, formed kito an artificial horde of banditti, throwing 
off all tlic re&traints whiA:b have in€uv:nced mtn in social life, dis- 
playing a savage valour directed by a sanguinary spirit, forming 
rapine and dc^tructipn into a system, and pervertixy to their de- 
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testable purposes, all the talents and ingenuity which they da- 
rived from their advanced stage of civilisation, all the refinements 
of art, and the discoveries of science. We behold them uniting 
the utmost savageness and ferocity of design with consummate 
conirivailce» and skill in execution, and seemingly engaged 
in no less than a conspiracy to exterminate from . the face of 
the earth all honour, humanity, justice, and religion. In this 
state, can there be any question but to resist, where resist- 
ance <ilone qan be effectual, till such time, as,. by the blesfing 
of Providence upon our endeavours, we shall have secured 
the independence of this country, and the general interests of 
Europe P 

It cannot be doubted, that there are many other points 
brought forward by the honourable gentleman with respect to 
the 'conduct of the campaign, and the treatment of neutral 
powers, which I am extremely anxious to meet, but into which 
the lateness of the hour forbids me to enter. My own strengthr, 
as well as the patience of the House, is alreadjr exhausted ; and 
I the more willingly postpone them on the present occasion, as 
they will, with more propriety, £Mrm future and separate subject* 
of discusaioD. 

TTie araendment was negatived: 

Noes .........^ 277 

And the question on the address was afterwards put and agreed tp. 
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il% 16. 1794. 

A messa^ firom His Majesty having been delivered to the House on the 
latb instant, mknakig them, ** thst seditious practiees to an alanmQg 
estcBt had been carried on by certain sodelies in London, in corre. 
spondence with societies in different parts of the country, tending to sub* 
vert the Uwt and costitution of the kingdom, and introductory of the 
system of anarchy prevailing in France; and rccoinmending to the I|ou8e 
to adopt such ncaiures as might appear necessary' ;" and the books and 
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papers of the said soeieties haviog been in conbequence laid before the 
House, and referred by them to a committee of secrecy; — the report of 
this committee was this day brought up. 

On its being read by the clerk at the table, Mr. Pitt rose : 

He saidy the coaimittee of secrecy had formed their opinion 
on the papers submitted to their examination with the greatest 
expedition, and their report stated so fully and particularly 
those circumstances, which in the judgment of the committee 
required the immediate attention of parliament, that he felt it 
hardly necessary for him to do more than shortly to recapitulate 
the different objects to which that report applied, and the various 
particulars which came under their consideration. Gentlemen 
would perceive that that report, so expeditiously laid before 
the House, contained a general view of the transactions referred 
to the committee, without waiting for a more minute investiga- 
tiou, and was shortly this : — That it appeared to them that a plan 
had been digested and acted upon, and at that moment was in 
forwardness towards its execution, the object of which wa<3 
nothing less than to assemble a pretended convention of the 
people, for the purposes of assuming to itself the ciiaracter of 
a general representation of the nation ; superseding, in the 
first place, the representative capacity of that House, and arro- 
gating, in the next place, the legislative power of the country 
at large. It would be for the House to consider whether the 
circumstances contained in the report, impressed their minds 
with the same conviction with which they had impressed the 
minds of the committee. If they did, he could not have a 
doubt but that they would lead to the same practical conclu* 
sion, namely, that, if such designs existed, if such designs had 
been acted upon and were in forwardness, there was not 
one moment to be lost in arming the executive power with those 
additional means, whiph might be sufficient effectually to stop 
the further progress of such a plan, and to prevent its being 
carried mto final execution. 

It was chiefly necessary for the House, in considering the 
report, to recollect, that a great part of it was merely intro* 
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ductory ; and that, though it stated transactioDS of a date long 
antecedent to the period in which the acts of the societies im- 
plicated had assumed the serious aspect of practical treason, 
and though they were of notorious publicity, it was nererthe- 
less necessary to bring them forward again to observation, to 
give a clue to unravel the complicated circumstances of the 
plan, and, by comparison and combination of them with the 
subsequent proceedings of the individuals concerned, to shew, 
that from the beginning their views were the same, and that ' 
the pretext of reform, under which they masked their purpose, 
was far from being the true object of their intentions. The 
House would also carry along with them, that the committee, 
having been stinted in point of time, had not been able to 
digest methodically, or point out distinctly, the various minute 
parts that formed the great and momentous business before 
them. In order to give the House, however, as soon as possible, 
pofltessioD of so much of it as might serve to point out the daily 
and increasing approximation of danger, the committee, in 
examining and making up the report, had kept in view the 
great object, the leading design of the plan : for it was not to 
be imagined, that the distance of the transactions in point of 
time, and the ^ct of their being previously known, made them 
the less material as comments on those parts of their conduct 
which were discovered in their full maturity. 

It would be seen by the report, that the papers found, as far 
as related to that part of the conspiracy which immediately im- 
plicated the Corresponding Society, and that for constitutional 
information, contained two years* correspondence with various 
other societies in this and a neighbouring country ; and from 
these, coupled with their subsequent and more recent proceed* 
ingSy it was evident that those societies) which would be found 
to be now setting on foot a convention, had had such a measure 
in contemplation from the very outset ; that it was conceived so 
long ago as two years back ; was openly avowed in their corre- 
spondence, but kept in reserve to be reduced to practice as soon 
as a seasonable occasion should offer. This whole system of 
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insurrection would appear, from t)ie papers found with them, to 
be laid in the modem doctrine of the rights of man ; — that 
monstrous doctrine, under which the weak and ignorant, who 
«re most susceptible of impression from such barren abstract 
positions, were attempted to'be seduced to overturn govemnient, 
law, property, seeurity, religion, order, and every thing valuable 
in this country, as men acting upon the same ideas had already 
overturned and destroyed every thing in France, and disturbed 
the peace and endangered the safety, if not the existence, of 
every nation in Europe. However gentlemen might ground 
arguments against the cautionary measures taken to prevent the 
, evil effects of that pernicious doctrine, on the contemptible situ- 
ation of the authors, and the absurdity of the principles of those 
books in which it was inculcated, yet allowing the one to be in 
the extreme as contemptible as the others were absurd, it was 
no light or trivial circumstance, when, deduced from it, alarming 
principles were promulgated and eagerly adopted by large bodies; 
and when the proceedings of all those jacobin societies would 
appear (as the papers before the House fully demonstrated) to 
be only comments on that text ; — a text for the inculcation of 
which those societies were the disciples here, as their corre- 
sponding French brethren werfe the instruments fbr disseminat- 
ing it in France, and extending it by carnage and slaughter to 
all other parts of Europe. 

It would appear, that, prior to the enormities committed in 
France, a correspondence had been carried on between those 
societies and the jacobin club in Paris, and that delegates were 
sent from them to the national convention, and received for- 
mally by that assembly ; and that, at the very moment when the 
jacobin ikction which usurped the government of that country 
had commenced hostih'ties against Great Britain, those societies 
still, as far as they could, had pursued the same conduct, ex- 
pressed the same attachment to their cause, adopted their ap- 
peHatioas, forms of proceeding and language, and, in short, bad 
formed a settled design to disseminate the same principles, and 
sow the same sotds of ruin, m their ewa country. It wetild be 
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founds not only th^t the roost effisctual plans which cumuag 

could devise, had been laid to cariy this desif;Q into practice, 

but in the report would be seen a statement of the catalogue of 

manufacturing towns marked out, as the most likely (from the 

vast concourse of ignorant and profligate men who necessarily 

collect in such places) to adopt their plans, and correspooding 

societies established there, to keep up the chain of seditious 

intercourse, and promulgate and give it universal circulation. 

Gentlemen would find in that catalogue a well-chosen selection 

o£ the places where those people dwell, who must be naturally 

$uppa6ed most ready to rise at the call of insurrection; who were 

most likely to be blinded by their artifices, and prejudiced by 

professions; whose understandings were most subject to be mis<- 

led b}' their doctrines, and rendered subservient to their views, 

and whom fraudful persuasion, proneness to discontent, and the 

visionary and fallacious hope of mending their condition by any 

alteration of it whatever, would be most likely to congregate 

into an enormous torrent of insurrection, which would sweep 

away all the barriers of government, law, and religion, and leave 

our country a naked waste for usurped authority to ranga in, 

uncontrolled and unresistied. 

In considering this subject, tbe House covJd not but remark 
the extraordioaiy manner in which those societies had varied 
their plans of operation ; sometimes acting in undisguised audar 
cious hostility, spn^times puling pn the m^k of attachnyent to 
the stat^ and country ; one day openly aarpwing their intentionp, 
as if purposely to provoke the hand of justice^ the next, putti^ 
on the mask of reform, and affecting the utmost zeal for the 
preservation of the constitution. In their letter to the society 
at Narwich, would be teen a plain avowal ^f their object, an 
apologjfjor deigning to ajfLjf tp parliament; and a candid, sincere 
confession, that, not lo the paf^liament, no^ to the axecutivf 
pMrer wftrn ib^ %Q look f<Nr re^rcas, but ta the convention whiah 
they fropased to erect, and to tbemsalves : ^A^^'^^ ^y >Vr 
commeadad penavaring in pe^itioaiag £ar ^fprm to (le uaad ^p 
a mask to thm4$^gipsh wlyi^h Ui^y vnu$ to ti^mrof^flt^timo 
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served, and a period propitious Jto their views should arrive. 
Happily for this country, and for the whole world, they had pre- 
maturely thought that period at hand, and thrown off the mask 
just when the bulk of the nation unanimously were uniting with 
government in vigilance and care for its protection, and in the 
resolution to oppose their efforts. 

By a due attention to the correspondence of that society, the 
House would find, in their communication with the British con- 
vention at Edinburgh, which Htill retained some flimsy remnant 
of that disguise, some remair.s of that hypocrisy assumed to hide 
those designs which, though not publicly declared, too obviously 
appeared, that they styled this convention the representatives of 
the people, clothed in all the right to reform, and send delegates 
to it ; and, when some of the most mischievous and active of 
its members fell under sentence of the law, that they boldly as- 
serted their innocence, nay their merits directly in the teeth of 
that law, paid every tribute of enthusiastic applause to the per- 
sons convicted by the verdict of juries legally constituted, and 
of respect to the convention, pronouncing them objects of pane* 
gjric and envy. In conformity to their prior declarations, and 
to the plans of insurrection laid by them, they made the legal 
condemnation of those guilty persons the signal, as they styled it, 
of coming to usuc on the point, ** Whether the law should frighten 
them into compliance, or they oppose it with its own weapons, 
to wit, force and power!*' that is to say distinctly, Whether 
they should yield obedience to the laws of their country, or op- 
pose them by insurrection ? That was avowed in as plain and 
marked language as man could possibly conceive. - He thought 
that that case, so circumstanced, and supported by such a variety 
of coincident matter, was as strong a case as the mind of man 
could well imagine; yet, singular though it might appear, all 
this was but introductory to facts of a still stronger nature which 
were to follow. He should call the attention of the House to the 
history of a society which; despicable and contemptible though 
the periODS who composed it were, as to talents, education, and 
influence! yet when looked at with cautious attention, and com- 
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pared with the objects they had in view, and the motives on 
which they acted, namely, that great moving principle of all jaco- 
binism, the love of plunder, devastation, and robbery, which 
now bore the usurped name of liberty, and that system of 
butchery and carnage which had been made the instrument of 
enforcing those principles, would appear to be formidable in exact 
proportion to the meanness and contemptibility of their charac- 
ters. Of that society the characteristic wa8» that, being com- 
posed of the lower orders of people, it had within it the means 
of unbounded extension, and concealed in itself the seeds of 
rapid increase. It had risen already to no less than thirty di- 
visions in LondoDf some of those containing as many as six 
hundred persons, and was connected by a systematical chain of 
correspondence with other societies scattered through all the 
manufacturing towns where the seeds of those principles were 
laid» which artful and dangerous people might best convert to 
their own purposes. It would appear in proof, that that society 
had risen to an enormous height of boldness, and erected in it- 
self, in express terms,, a power to watch over the progress of 
parliament, to scan its proceedings, and prescribe limits for its 
actions ; beyond which if it presumed to advance, that august 
society was to issue its mandate, not only to controvert that act, 
but to put an end to the existence of parliament itself: so that» 
if the parliament should think it necessary to oppose, by any act 
of penal coercion, the ruin of the constitution^ that would be the 
war-whoop for insurrection ; the means of our defence would 
become the signal for attack, and the parliament be made the 
instrument of its own annihilation. Such language as this, com- 
ing from people apparently so contemptible in talents> so mean 
in their description, and so circumscribed in their power, would, 
abstractedly considered, be supposed to deserve compassion, as 
the wildest workings of insanity; but the researches of the com- 
mittee would tend to prove, that it had been the result of deep 
design, matured, moulded into shape, and fit for mischievous 
effect when opportunity should offer. 

About six weeks sincCf there luul arisen a new era in this his- 
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torjr of insarrcction, in which the House might contemplate those 
great machinet of jacobinism, the societies alluded to in the re- 
port. At that period the Corresponding Society had laid, in due 
form, before the society for constitutional information, a delibe- 
rate and deep-concerted plan for actually assembling a con- 
vention for a]I England, not to be the representatives of these 
particular bodies for the accomplishment of particular legal 
purposes, but to be the representatives of the whole body of 
the people of England, and evidently to exercise legislative and 
judicial capacities, to overturn the established system of govern- 
ment, and wrest from the parliament that power which the people 
and the constitution had lodged in their hands. Within a few 
weeks the plan was fixed upon to be carried into execution, 
and in their circular letter they precisely and emphatically stated, 
that no time was to be lost ; and lest, by any ponibility, their 
rumous inteirtioiis should be misunderstood, the letter was ad- 
dressed equally to all parts of the island, and circulated with a 
share of vigour, cunning, and address, truly astonishing. It 
contained also a declaration that a central spot was fixed upon, 
, which they would not venture to name till they had assurances 
of the fidelity of those to whom they were to disclose it ; which 
central spot they chose, as they themselves asserted, for the 
purpose a£ having with greater fiicility the delegates of the 
whole island present when they assembled; and ^hey particularly 
desired each separate society to send an exact account of the 
number of its members, friends, and adherents, in order to 
estimate their force. Of this tliey informed the society for con- 
stitutional information, in a letter, accompanied with a set of 
resolutions. 

It might be objected that men of the description which he had 
stated, couM not be expected to act so consistently, and under 
such well-managed disguise; bat when, on inspection, it ap- 
peared that their plans had been carried on with a degree oi cun- 
ning Imd management that greater men in worthier causes had 
fJEuled in manifesting, that objection could have no weight when 
opposed to evidence thus incontrovertible. Who was there that 
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knew what jacobins and jacobin principles were^ but must see^ 
in the pretences of reform in parliament held out by these socie- 
ties, the arrogant claims of the same class of men as those who 
lorded it in France, to trample upon the ricb| and crush every 
description of men, women, and children ; the dark designs of 
a few, making ose of the name of the people to govern all: a plan 
founded in the arrogance of wretch cs» the outcasts of society, 
tending to enrich themselves, by depriving of property, and of 
life, all those who were distinguished either for personal worth, 
or for opulence?-^ a plan which had been long felt by the unfor- 
tunate people of France in all its aggravated horrors, and which, 
he feared, would Ifing^ very long, continue to be £eit by that ill- 
ftted dowitry. 

From the period he had mentioned, they had acted iipon that 
horrible plan ; and subsequently (on the l^th of April) the House 
would find a meeting of the society, their proceedings in which 
meeting, carried with them bO faint illustration of what they 
might be expected to do in the full m^esty of power. There 
would be found resolutions arraigning every branch of the go- 
vernment, threatening the sovereign, insulting the House of 
peers, and accinlng the CoriUnons of insufficiency : there would 
be fbund notiortdceo of the mcssures of parliament, which had 
beeo previously made thm signals for an insurrection of the people, 
and declarations that certain measures, if adopted, whether 
with or without the consent of parliament, shoOld be rescinded, 
under their doctrine, Sabm popuU supremo /ex, and that the con- 
stitution had been utterly destroyed. Could there be a more 
exptfcit avowal of their views ? All the materials from whence 
proof of these allegations was drawn, rested on their own au- 
thentic records, and on the express and unequivocal avowal of 
their own deltberate aets in their meditated syst^n of insurrec- 
tion. This was the essence of the subject ; but if the House 
were of opinion, that this so deeply affiected the safety aad 
exisiMee of parliament itself, and struck at the root of govern^ 
roent and the constitution, as to demand interference, there 
were, in addition, other things which must contribute not a 
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litUe to increase the impatience of the House to baffle the views 
of those conspirators, and stop the final execution of their 
projects. 

For his part, Mr. Pitt said, such was his opinion of tlie British 
constitution, that, cfven supposing the executive government had 
been guilty of every neglect of their duty in watching over its 
safety, and parliament had been supine under those manifesta- 
tions of sedition, he conceived its enemies must nevertheless 
have failed of success ; but, however persuaded he might be of 
this fact, it was still right to prevent, by timely interference, the 
small misery which a short struggle might necessarily produce, 
and to save the nation at large from the reproach, that they had 
seen such acts, and heard such avowals, without having adopted 
proper steps to check their execution, and punish those who were 
so wicked as to devise them. There were stated in the close of 
the report, on grounds not light or trivial, though not minutely 
entered into in the report till after fuller investigation by the 
committee, allegations that arms had been actually proaired and 
dittributed by these sodeHes^ and were in the hands of those 
very people whom they had been striving to corrupt : and that 
even now, instead of breaking up this' formidable league, and 
disbanding and dispersing this jacobin army, they had shewn- 
themselves immoveably bent on the pursuit of their purpose, 
and displayed preparations of defiance and resistance to the 
measures of government. 

It remained for the House to consider what was to be done ? 
and, in considering that, they would not refer to the quality of the 
persons, but to the nature and magnitude of the objects they had in 
view. It would be found, when the causes and proceedings wei e 
taken into contemplation, tliat so formidable a conspiracy had ne- 
ver before existed. The enquiry was yet far from complete, and 
unfit for final decision, the docoraents being very voluminous : but 
the committee had deemed it their duty to shew the House that 
instant precaution was neceasary, and had therefore, though 
nnablc to finish the important research, laid before the Housr 
what they had yet done, which he hoped would be thought 
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sufficient grounds for adopting the measure he intended to pro- 
pose. It had been usual, in time of danger, to enact a temporary 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus law. As that great and essen- 
tial benefit to the subject had been suggested, and provided for 
the preservation of the constitution on the one hand, so, on the 
other, it could not exist if the constitution was gone. The tem- 
porary sacrifice of that law might be, on certain occasions, as 
necessary to the support of the constitution, as the maintenance 
of its principles was at all others. It had been suspended at a 
time when the constitution and liberty of the country were most 
peculiarly guarded and respected ; and such a suspension was 
more particuJarly called for at this crisis, when attempts vrere 
made to disseminate through the realm, principles and means of 
action that might endanger that constitution, for the preservation 
of which that law had been made» and which might produce much 
more lamentable effiscts, and at last require a remedy greater in 
extent and more dreadful, than the one now proposed. This 
was not his opinion alone, but the sentiments of all uiose re- 
spectable gentlemen of the committee who had investigated the 
matter. He should therefore move *< for leave to bring in a 
bill to empower bis Majesty to secure and detain all such per- 
sons as should besuspecrted (^conspiring against his person and 
government." 

The motion was carried, 

Ajes. sol 

Noes Z9 

and, after another division, on a motion made by Mr. Grey, ^ for a call 

of the Hoa<e,** which was negatived, the bill was presented, read a first 

and second time, and voted into the committee ; where its various clauses 

beii^ adjusted snd agreed to, the report was received, and the bill ordered 

to be engrosf ed and read a third time the next day. 
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On a motion for the third readii^ of the bill, which had been intro* 
duced the preceding day, ^ for suspending the operation of the Habeas 
Corpus Act,*' the measure was strenuously opposed, particularly by Mr. 
Grey, Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. Fox. 

Mr. Pitt, in defence of the motion, obserred, that from tlie 
lat«atM of the hour, and having but little incliomlion to go 
much at length into a question which had been abreadj to fully 
difcuaaed, it was not his intention to detain the House for any 
graat length of time ; and, indeed, the yery able manner in 
vfaiob his honourable friends had already argued it, rendered it 
onnecessary for him to say much. The right honourable gentle* 
man ^ commenced^ and had concluded, his speech, by holding 
•ot, as an incontrorertible argument, that the measures at 
present necessarily adopted by administration, would impair 
materially, if not totally destroy, the constitution of this coun- 
try ; a mode of reasoning that he could never suffer to pass 
without a reply. Pursuing that strain bf argument, the hononr* 
able gentleman had pronounced^ in terms of unrivalled eloquence, 
^ most pathetic funeral oration on the supposed departed liber- 
ties of British subjects, which he had stated as having expired 
with the introduction of the present bill — a bill, in his mind, 
nothing worse, or more dangerous in its consequence, than what 
had been known, from the experience and practice of our an- 
cestors, to be a wise and proper measure, when the existing 
circumstances of the country demanded such a measure, and 
required that the hands of the executive government should be 
strengthened. That necessity, however difficult it might be to 
convince that honourable gentleman of its existence, he trusted, 
had been fully made out to the House, and to all those who had 
given tliemselves the trouble of bestowing the slightest consider- 
ation on the subject ; and such necessity having been proved to 
exi;$t, it came then to be considered, whether the danger was 

♦ Mr. Fox. 
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RTsufficiont magnitade to justify the suspension of the Hairas 

Vorpiu «ct, which, properly speaking, viu tlie only question 

, £ar cumideration before the House. Ilist measure, he granted. 

Wina of considemble importance :il was a remeily only to be sp- 

icn the emergency was so great as really to call for it. 

' question, therefore, which gentlemen were to put to 

-u mind;, was simply this, Whether the danger with 

lUch the consliiution of the country waa threatened by the 

icdces now exponed, w»», or was not, greater than any Oan- 

•r which could resnKfroni putting into the hands of the eKecii- 

Vtttt gaventment, a more than ordinary degree of power, fiw 

t parpDSe of resisting what they considered, and what parlia- 

BM considered, a very dangerous conspiracy ? The honour- 

e gentleman had carried his argument so far as to say, that if 

O biU passed, all the rights of the people, and all the privileges 

if portiament. would be at once destro3^d — a doctrine which he 

nld never admit, by whatever ability or eloquence it might 

H supported. On that point it was important for the consider- 

n of the Home, a point which had not yet been touched on 

f^ any of those who had srgued the question, that thu bill wai 

I IfakiteH in its duration ; that it was but a temporary measure, 

f aiaptcd to a present existing evil, and was to continue in force 

r little more than six months ; and that it invested the «te- 

mi*e government with a temporary discretionary power, to 

inprisan suspected persons for that limited time, witliout brlng- 

11^ them to trial : — aTl the rights of the peopK*. and all the privi- 

r )•((•■ of parliament, remaining uninterruptedly the same, attach - 

f all the time the same responsibility upon mxni.sters to which 

I liable in every other situation in which lliey acted, 

eqtnlly answi-rjble fur any abuse of this power, if they 

aid ftbuse It, IS they were for the abuse of any other discre- 

y power which was vested in them. Staling the question 

b ihu view, which was the real and proper state of it, couM 

y gendcnian think that all the liberties of the subject, and all 

p pririlegis of parliament, would be so completely annihilateil 

r the biD, « to make it a question, whether a member of 
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j^arliameot ought* or ought not, to give up hia attendance in par- 
liamentf or the interest of his constituents ? He would not do those 
Jionourable gentlemen the injustice to suppose that any of them 
thou^^ so for a moment ; and it would not be doing justice to 
their own characters, were they to make any such declaration. 
: Tbcuright honourable gentleman, and those who argued on the 
$anie side with him, had contended, that in this, and other 
Jifieasures of government, there appeared a strong imitation of 
the French system of procedure : upon what grounds they 
knew best : hitherto they had never taken the trouble of ex- 
f>laining them to the House. Wherein was the comparison to be 
found ? He begged gentlemen to attend a little to the compara- 
tive state of the two countries. Here a case had been stated* 
«nd clearly made out, proving that there was a party in this 
country, whose avowed system aimed at the destruction of all 
civilised order, the annihilation of parliament» and the subver- 
«ion of the constitution, by the introduction of Jacobinism, 
.which had already proved so fatal to Francey and at that 
moment threatened the dissolution of every established govern- 
ment in Europe ! Such being the case in this country, it was 
proposed to prevent the calamitous effects of this dangerous 
^^onspiracy, by the adoption of a legal measure, limited in its 
duration, and which the experience and wisdom of our ancestors 
had approved, and found highly beneficial. What, then, was 
to be compared to this in the situation of France, under the 
influence of the present ruling power in that country, miscalled 
A government ? — a power which, to support its reprobated, de- 
testablCf and presumptuous usurpation, had recourse to every 
stratagem that fraud, robbery, and injustice could suggest. It 
was, tlicrcfore, unfair to impose any such comparisons upon 
the House ; for, in the present instance, wc were doing no more 
than resisting French crimes, by opposing to them English prin- 
ciples ; and between them it would not be said> there could be 
found the least compasison, analogy, or imitation* The right 
honourable gentleman had next proceeded, in the climax of his 
imagination, to augur conscQuencM the most porteotouSy .omi- 
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nous, aod inauspiciousy from the arguments 6f the 'right 
hoDoarable geDtleman * who sat near him ; and, taking that to 
be the first step of the ladder which he supposed reared for the 
dettmction of the constitution, seemed dreadfuDy afraid about 
the extent to which that reasoning might be carried ; and on 
thai point he had produced somewhat of an extraordinary IciAd 
of argument, which was, that, because all the measures which 
had yet been takei\ had proved ineffectual to check the progresff 
of the e?il they had been applied to remedy, we were not there- 
fore to persevere in endeavouring to overcome the evil by thcf 
application <^ means stronger and more efficacious. But he^ 
it might be asked, whether, if those measures had not been 
adopted, and the vigilance of govern'hient exerted, the evils 
complained of might not have been much greater now than they 
really were ? and whether, if no such steps had been taken 
during the last two years, we should have enjoyed the same tran-^ 
quillity that had prevailed during that period ? The fact was, if 
these measures had not been adopted, we shoilld have been 
hurried much faster to the same scenes of mischief which bad 
now been opened to our view, and from the dreadful conse^ 
quences of which we had been saved by the vigilance of parlh^ 
ment, and the exertions of government, assisted by the prefvailiDj^ 
«pmioos at the country. 

The right honourable gentleman had then said, that if 'we-* 

dreaded all that our alarms had suggested, and found that the 

flscasures adopted last year had not succeeded in checking thotfe 

parties, we ought not to persevere by more severe measur^^ 

whan there was reason to think that such measures had been of 

little avail, and that those of a cooler and more moderate naturitf' 

would have been more adequate: but to what did the right 

honourable gentleman mean to apply those mildf and moderate 

remedies ? Did he suppose that the progress of a Jacobin con* 

ventton, were it to be once established in this country, was to b^ 

stopped, and its consequences avoided by indulgence and con^ 

• Mr. Windham. 
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cession ? nr Uiat indulgence tmd concewion were fit to be aiiplieil 
as a remody to to ctarini; on atlempt upon the exiilcncc of 
the constitptjon ? He inifiht wish to presenft the British con- 
vlitution, but tltai would be a ihini; impoviblei if thete societies 
met with Indulgence or concewion. Their own lan);uage clearly 
expresfiei), that ibcy would make no compromiie ; and it roiiat 
be clear that no cnncetsion would utKfy them, ihort ofa turren- 
der of the Briti«h cnnntitution. It must therefore appear that 
reeiataiicei and the slrongeit rc«iatance that could be made, was 
iibsolutely neceuary, notwithstanding all that had been augured 
in >■> prophetic asiraiti againttthe adoption of aevrre oieaauret, 
even in extreme caHs. The right honourable gentleman had 
&aid, " if there are »uch persona, to be sure you cannot Kk« them ; 
but nerer im^^ine that peraecution will get the belter of their 
opinioni, whatever they may he." If auch toleration of opinions 
ought to be granted to percona of the dencription which the 
members of those locieiiei proved to be, to what did ii amount? 
ll amounted to a toleration of the woriit «pecte« of anarchy, 
sedition, and treason. In hia idea of persL-cuting for political 
opinions, the right honourable gentleman need not suppoiw: tbAt 
ihare was any particular intention, by that bill, to go too 
great n lengtli in that way ; and, once for all, to answer the 
qaesiion of " where are you to stop ?" It was nnl proper 
that die limit of their remedies ahould be e»er declared, or that 
they should pronounce that this waa the Ib«i rcmtrdy to which 
tbey would have recourse: he wonld at the same time saji that 
proaecutiont in no intiance. ought to extend beyond whsl the 
rMl necessity <^ the case rrqaired : nnd the teartporary mwut 
proposed by the present bill nUf^it be supposed the beM ramtd|y 
m the present case. 

Mr. Pitt said, he sboald ti«xi come to those point* on which 
ib« right hnnourabla genlleman seemed to hare argued at a 
much greater length than he thmipiht ne c t w ary, *<>■ the degree 
of necessity that existed, the prooft of that necessity, and the na- 
ture of the remedy applied to the case. ITpon these several points, 
be conceived, the House was ah«ady perfectly satibfied ; and ho 
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potUd tec no reason why tlic right lionourable gentleman should 

a introduced into that p.irt of his speech, so much in favour 

■of thi! right which the people had to meet for legal purposes in 

I coDstitutional <ray, or their right to petition parliament for it 

f Kform in the represeiiutton, because these were points which 

had never been disputed, and had no connection whatever with 

l^e question before the House. With regard to the policy of 

nch an application to parliament, when that qutintion came 

ttgularly before the House last year, he had fully declared liit 

LMntiiuents ou that subject, and on a parliamentary reformi and 

I his opinions still remained the same : but, surely, do perion 

f Would presume to say, that there existed the most remote ana- 

■iegy between le|;al soeietiee for obiaining reform in parliaracnt, 

vilJi an intention and desire legally and constitutioiially to im- 

! the representation, aud thai convention proposed by the 

[Jtcobin societies, whose object was the destruction of parlia- 

?nt, and not its improvement. That that wajj their design, was 

■rly proved by th« authority of their own records: ilie bulk 

I of tbem did not even pretend that reform was either their view 

I or their wish ; such a measure was neither in their mouths, nof 

I in their minds ; neither did their iictions in yny sort correspond 

I with the actions of men who irisbtd well to their country. To 

I five any sanction to them, ander the impression that their 

I ebject wim a legal and constitutional reform, was too ridiculous 

I idea to admit evrn of a moment'^ consideration : as well 

RUght the) talk of giving their sanction to legal conspiracy and 

Urgal BUUu^inatioD, as imagine that those socictit's had any legal 

tor virtuous purpose whatever in their system ! [[To corroborate 

I argument, llie Chancellor of the Exchequer read various 

s from the proceedings of the Society for Constitutional 

ftfonoftlion. and the London Corresponding t!acit:ly.]] , These 

I VKietieswere, henaid, the main springe of thisd<;atructire system, 

[ which called aloud for such immediate and such powerful resist- 

I ance. UTiat he had read from their own bnol^s, proved suffi- 

b cicntly.wbifiiuad, lliatit was through hypocrisy they pretended 

■ their object itas a parliamentary reform, and that they u«cd 
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it merely as a pretext or mask for their real and mischievous 
designs ; and the papers inserted in their report were, in his 
opinion, a full and complete answer to such gentlemen as endea- 
voured to confound those men with parliamentary refonners, 
and served also to refute the charge made by those who had 
insisted that the report contained no new matter whatever. In 
one of their proceedings they appointed a committee for the 
express purpose of watching over the conduct of parliament, with 
a view to control any proceeding which might appear to them 
improper; and that they were to effect through the organ of a 
convention, expressing at the same time, that as no redress of 
grievances could be expected from that quarter, it became their 
duty to repel tyranny by the same means by which it was sup- 
ported. On that point he could not but express hi;; surprise at 
hearing the same arguments used by that right honourable gen- 
tleman which had been used on a former night» respecting the 
right which existed in the people at large to watch over the pro- 
ceedings of parliament, and to interfere when any measure was 
going forward which they might conceive inimical to their inte- 
rests. What most astonished him was, that any argument of 
that sort should be offered as a palliation for the conduct of that 
society ; since, afler the union with the other in the same sys- 
tem, and for the same objects, they avowedly came to resolu- 
tions, that they should not appeal to parliament for redress of 
their supposed grievances, but were to proceed to acts of autho- 
rity and control over the functions of parliament. 

With regard to nothing new being contained in the report, it 
was in itself a matter of indifference, whether the information 
contained in it was old or new, provided it was considered to 
substantiate the grounds upon which the alarm had taken place. 
However, in point of fact, they were not old proofs which it 
contained ; for, until the seiaure of the papers, the correspon- 
dence with the club at Norwich was never known ; and that was 
one of the most important dixfcoveries that those papers con- 
tained, as it had brought to light the general design of asscrm- 
bliDg their Jacobin convention. As to what wis known two 
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jears ago, could any person say, that these transactions were 
QBComiected with the subsequent and progressive proceedings of 
those societies, and that they did not form a very material link 
of that chain of conduct which it was necessary to trace from its 
first commencement down to the present moment ? One part of 
the report, however, the right honourable gentleman had admitted 
to be new ; that which stated that these societies were preparing 
to pot arms into the hands of those who were to carry their 
designs into execution. That article of the report had been some- 
what curiously objected to, that, not being in the body of the 
report, but given as a separate article, it was therefore less 
authentic. In answer to which he should mention, that that 
piece of information was cautiously given, because the com- 
mittee, at the time their report was made up, had not been able 
to make so full an inquiry into that matter as the importance of 
the subject demanded ; they, however, were now convinced, 
that they would very soon be in possession of such information 
as might lead them to propose to parliament some further mea- 
sures on that article. Another reason they had for making it 
a separate article, was, that the full information contained in 
the report respecting the intended convention, was in their 
minds sufficient to warrant the proceedings intended to be 
founded thereon. 

As to the propriety of the repaedy, without again recurring 
to the arguments used against persecution for matters of opi- 
nion, he would shortly say, tlie remedy amounted to nothing 
else than putting a legal restraint upon criminal actions ; and 
the present crime amounted, in his opinion, to a conspiracy of 
that nature, which was an equal, if not a stronger, reason for 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus act, than either the cases 
of invasion or rebellion, to which gentlemen had so frequently 
alluded. The right honourable gentleman seemed very much 
to doubt the good effects of the bill, and that it would never 
attain the object for which it was intended : the opinion of the 
persons who composed those societies seemed to differ essen- 
tially from his, and they considered it in a different point of 
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view ; for they had declared the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
act the very measure which should be the signal for them to 
assemble their convention, and on that account it became the 
more necessary for parliament to pass the bill quickly, to pre- 
vent tlicm from taking measures to evade its operation. 

With regard to the measure beibg likely to invite the French 
to invade us> the right honourable gentleman had spoken nobly 
and boldly on that head, when he said, that he did not fear an 
invasion, but would not invite one ; and in that sentiment he 
perfectly concurred : but the material difference between them 
was, that he believed the effect on the French would be quite 
the reverse from what he supposed, for certainly the suppression 
of our enemies at home would be no very welcome inteUigence 
to our enemies abroad. But however that might be, with 
regard to the disaffected persons in this country, whatever their 
numbers were, it was proper the vigilant exertions of govern- 
ment should equal their activity. 

The House divided on Mr. JekyJl's motion of adjournment ; which 
being rejected, 

Ayes 33 

Noes 183 

the bill was read a third time, and passed. * 
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Btr. Fox, pursuant to the notice be had given, this day submitted to the 
House a series of resolutions (fourteen in number), reviewing the past 
proceedings of the war, and setting forth the measures that ought in- 
stantly to be adopted for promoting, on equitable and modenae 
eoncfitions, a pacification with France. 

Mr. Sheridan, in supporting these resolutions, took occasion to com- 
aient, in very severe terms, upon the conduct of Administration. He 
charged them with bong the authors of a syfcem of alarm calculated to 
and insnart the people, and maintaioed that the traitorous 



* This debate, which was conducted with unusual warmth, lasted till 
three o'clock the following morning (Sunday). 
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A-?gn«^ whieh bad been pmoud at in the report of tbe Secret Com- 
mittee, were fidniknis plots and foi^ged conspuncies, originatii^ solely in 
die foul imaginafkm oif His Majesty's Mimsten. 

Me, Pitt : — 

I do not feel it necessary, on the present occasion, or in the 
present stage of the debate, to trouble the House for any length 
of time, for the same reason that I had, in the first instance^ 
conodved that it would be unnecessary for me to trouble them 
at all. The substance of the question, and of the arguments 
brou^t in support of it, is, as was 8tat^d by the right honour- 
able mover of the resdutions, certainly old. The honofurable 
gentleman *, however, who spoke last, has contrived to intro* 
duoe a considerable deal of novelty into the latter pert of his 
^ech. I will not say that the matter which he thus intro- 
duced, was not connected with the question : had it not been 
connected with the question, you, Sir, would undoubtedly have 
called him to order, i could easily, however* account for the 
principle on which you were restrained from doing so, when I 
recollect that on a former occasion you stated, that any argument, 
however bad or absurd, does not therefore become disorderly. 
It is possible that an argument vaay have some connection though 
it be not such as can evidently be received in the first instance, and 
certainiy it will he aUowedf with respect to the honourable gentle- 
man, that he is possessed of such ingenuity as to bring together 
every argument, however incongruous, that may suit his purpose, 
and give it an appearance of connexion with the question. What 
then was the amount of his arguments ? That you ought to dis- 
continue the war, because it afforded the* means of fabricating 
plots in this country. The honourable gentleman thought proper^ 
without the smallest regard either to probabiMty or decency, to 
assert that plots had been fabricated, and that these plots had 
no foundation except in the foul imagination of ministers. The 
abuse of that honourable gentleman has been too often repeated 
to have any degree of novelty with me, or to be entitled to any 
tiegree of importance, either with myself, or any other of my 
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honourable frieodsy who may occanonally happen to be its ob- 
jects. But I must own, that there is some degree of novelty 
indeed in this mode of attack against a report originating from 
twenty-one members, to whose character for honour and in- 
tegrity I will not do any injury by comparing it with the' quar- 
ter from which the attack was made — 

[Being here called to order by Mr. Courtenay, for an improper and 
uncalled-for attack upon the character of his honourable friend (Mr* 
Sheridan), the Speaker interfered, and allowed that the e^Lpression* 
were disorderly, however they might have arisen from the mode of at. 
tack which had been irregularly adopted by the honourable genHcnan 
(Mr. Sheridan) in the first instance. 

Mr. Sheridan rising to speak, Mr. Pitt proceeded : — 

Except the honourable gentleman rises for a motion of order 
I certainly, as having been ah-cady before the House, am en- 
titled to be heard. [Here Mr. Sheridan sat down.] I beg leave 
to say» that I must always bow with deference to any interrup- 
tion from you. Sir, whose regard to the dignity and impartiality 
in conducting the business of this House is upon every oc- 
casion so evident, and whenever interrupted for any exprcssioa 
that may appear disorderly, and may have escaped me in the 
heat of debate, I most readily make my apology, where alone 
it is due, to you and to the House. Still, however, I must be 
permitted to add, that the language of the honourable gentle- 
man whose observation^ I was called upon to answer, was 
neither within the rules of parliamentary debate, nor of parlia- 
mentary decency. 

I wa^ proceeding, when interrupted, to state, that the 
honourable gentleman had argued, that the discontinuance 
of the war would put an end to those proceedings of a com- 
mittee of this House, which he has chosen to brand with 
such coarse and indiscriminate censure. The question is not 
merely, whether his mode of attack n fair and candid with 
respect to the individuals composing that committee ; but how 
far it is proper to be adopted, when their report has already 
bcon received by this House, and been made the foundation 

'3 
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of a measure now sanctioned by the three branches of the 
legislature — the suspension of the Habeas Corpus act. The 
preamble of that measure states the existence of that plot, as 
recognised from the investigation of a committeey and the in- 
spection of Yoluminous papers, which the honourable gentle- 
man has chosen to brand as the fabrication of ministers. But 
whj has he introduced this subject, apparently so little con- 
nected with the question ? In order, as it appears, to give an 
account of a transaction, of which, I declare, till this night, I 
knew nothing,* : as little am I acquainted with the dissemina- 
tion of those inflammatory papers of which so much has been 
said by the honourable gentleman. I have* indeed, for these 
few days past, been engaged with the examination of papers, 
bat papers very different from those alluded to by the honour- 
able gentleman. These papers, voluminous in their size, form 
the records of those societies, whose proceedings have attracted 
the notice of government. They contain materials of a nature 
very interesting indeed, and with which this House will speedily 
be acquainted. When these materials shall be brought forward, 
it wiU then appear, whether there is any real ground for alarm, 
or for supposing the existence of that plot which has been 
stated: I shall only desire the House to compare what shall 

* Bir. Sheridan, in the course of his speech, had complained of certain 
hberties, which he conceived bad been taken with his character as a 
member of that House. — " Suppose," continued Mr. Sheridan, " a great 
magistrate of the city, robed in the ensigns of bis office, not lightly over 
a ^ass of wine, or after a good dinner, but solemnly and gravely in the 
court with his brother aldermen, should declare that a member of par 
iianent, by name Mr. Sheridan, would be sent to the Tower within two 
months, provided the Habetu Corpus act were suspended, and should 
back hu assertion with a bet, and so cousiHcrahle a bet as one hundred 
and twenty guineas to six, — would you think this a light or trivial mat- 
ter ? And would not gentlemen suppose that such a magbtrate, from 
his known connection with administration, had some authority for saying 
fo beTond hb own ideas as a private man ? It would not be orderly to 
name the honourable magistrate; but if he be in the House, he pro» 
bably ouiy be known by a gold chain which he wears." 
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appear upon the face of the report of their committee with what 
has been asserted by the honourable gentleman, as having been 
n^e use of by a respectable member of this House. * I am sur- 
prised diat it could ever hare appeared in any other light than 
as an expression of levity. The honourable gentleman, how- 
ever, thinks otherwise* FVoro the serious view in which he has 
taken it up, it appears that a conspiracy cannot be going abroad, 
but he immediately takes guilt to himself. If his jealousy be 
indeed so wakeful, and his fears so easily excited, in all proba- 
bility the bet which he has mentioned with respect to himself 
may be a fair speculation. 

la one point of view I must indeed thank the honourable 
gentleman for having introduced the topic of the state of the 
country, and the existence of plots, however irrelevant it might 
seem to the subject of debate. However irrelevant it might 
seem, as introduced by him, it is certainly highly in our ftvour. 
For if, from the result of tlie report of your committee, it shall 
appear that there is ground to suppose that there has existed 
a system in this country, (and indeed no country in Europe has 
been exempted from its effects,) to introduce French principles 
£oT French purposes, and by French means ; if the same system 
may be traced all over the Continent, and there shall be found 
to be the most striking coincidence, both in the object aimed 
at, and the means by which it has been prosecuted; if the 
whole shall be clearly imputable to the present government of 
France, and be calculated every where to produce the same 
effects, which we have witnessed in that country, it must then 
be admitted, that nothing less than the subversion of that 
jacobin government, which has been contended for by my 
honourable friend f, can be adequate to the purposes of the war. 
The present, indeed, is not a contest for distant, or contin- 
gent objects ; it is not a contest for acquisition of territory ; it 
is not a contest for power and glory ; as little is it carried on 
merely for any commercial advantage, or any particular form 
-of government ; but it is a contest for the security, the tnin- 

^ The Lord Mayor. f Mr. Jenkinsoo. 
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quiUity, and the very existence of Great Britain, connected 
with that of every established government, and every country 
in Europe. This is the view of the nature of the war, upon 
whidi this House has acted in its former decisions. It is a view 
confirmed by the experience of every day, and of every hour ; 
it IS a view which the events of the present moment have tended 
still more strongly to impress upon the min^s of gentlemen of 
6118 Houae* this moment which has been chosen of all others in 
order to induce us to abandon our principles, and reverse our 
decinons. 

I do not think it necessary to comment at lengUi upon the 
struig €€ resolutions brought forward by the right honourable 
gentleman. * They are evidently introduced for the express 
purpose of recording upon the journals of this House the opi- 
nions of that right honourable gentleman with respect to the 
nature, the objects, and the probable events of the war — opi- 
nions which he has brought forward both in the course of the 
present and of the former session. The substance of all his 
resolutions may be reduced to two, to each of which, now that 
I am upon my legs, I shall feel it necessary to say a very few 
words. TIk rig^t honourable gentleman, in a speech more 
distingui^ied by its length and M>ilityt than by any additional 
matter or novelty of argument, divided the whole subject into 
three or four periods, in order to prove that the subversion of 
the jacobin government was inconsistent with the former pro:» 
fessions of this government, and in its own nature impolitic 
and impracticable. In order to prove his assertion, the right 
honourable gentleman began with adverting to the professions 
of neutrality^ held out on the part of this country previous 
to the declarations, and to the negociations set on foot* in 
order to secure die continuance of peace. To this part of his 
argument, the answer of my honourable friend was so full and 
satisfactory, as to require on my part no addition. I have 
only to statO) along with him, that it is not every provocation 
which justifies a war. The French revolution m^ht not, ^n 

* Mr. Fox. 
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the first instance, appear to be so great an e\il, as it has 
since evinced itself to be. It might not be discovered to have 
such pernicious effects as have since unfolded themselves to our 
view. The extent to which it carries the principle of propagat- 
ing its doctrines by fire and sword is now, however, no longer a 
matter of doubt. The principle is rendered still more danger- 
ous by the means which it possesses for carrying in into effect. 
Can wcy tlien, be supposed to be pledged to the same line of 
conduct in the present moment, which, in the first instance, we 
might have deemed it prudent to adopt ? — In proportion as the 
extent of the evil discloses itself, does not there arise a neces- 
sity for increased means of resistance ? The right honourable 
gentleman stated, that even subsequent to the memorable period 
of the 10th of Angust, we continued our professions of neu- 
trality, though we thought proper to break off all intercourse 
with the French nation on account of their conduct to the 
sovereign. Of the principles upon which that intercourse was 
broken off, the House have already expressed their decided 
approbation ; and can they then, with regard either to the dig- 
nity of their character, or the consistency of their principles, 
renew, in a time of war, that intercourse which they thought 
proper, on such solid grounds, to break off in time of peace ; 
and at a time too, when, I contend, that the attempt to re- 
new such intercourse would be as impotent as it W'ould be dis- 
graceful ? 

The right honourable gentleman stated, that the objects first 
held oul for the war on the part of this country, were the 
breach of treaty by the French with respect to the Scheldt, and 
the views of aggrandisement which they disclosed in seizing 
upon the territory of the neighbouring powers. So far I admit 
be has stated justly ; but when he says that all idea of inter- 
ference with the government of France was entirely dis- 
claimed, he states what is not the fact. — Such an interference, 
I grant, was not precisely stated; it was, however, referred 
to, even in the first instance. And, in proof o£ this asser- 
tion, I refer to the following passage in His Majesty's mes- 
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mge, brought down to this House so early as the 28th of 
January, 1798. 

«« In the present situation of affiurs, His Majesty thinks it 
indiqieiis^ly necessary to make a farther augmentation of his 
Ibrcas by s^ and land, for maintaining the security and rights 
of his own dominions, for supporting his allies, and for opposing 
▼iews of aggran^penient and ambition on the part of France, 
whidi would be at sU times dangerous to the general interests 
of Europe, but are particularly so, when connected with the 
propagation of principles which lead to the Yiolation of the 
most ncred duties, and are utterly subTcrsive of the peace and 
order of all wH society." 

Such was the language even then adopted by His Majesty, 
sod re-echoed in the answer of this House to that message. A 
ftw days after, came the declaration of wa{ on the part of 
the Frendi. What were the sentiments I expressly declared in 
the course of the last session, I refer to the recollection of every 
member present. A few ^ys previous to the close of last 
session, the right honouraUe gentleman came forward with a 
motion precisely nnular in nature and effect to the resolutions 
which he has this day proposed to the House. I then stated, 
that while the existing syttem continued in France, we could 
have but little hope of obtainiug a peace upon solid and perma- 
nent grounds; that, could a peace be obtained, I certainly 
should not consider the continuance of the system, as itself, an 
objection. At the same time I expressly assured the House that 
the prospect of affiurs was such as not to afford the smallest 
ground of rational expectation of our ever beiog able to obtain 
such a peace as we could either accept, or, for any length of 
time, hope to enjoy, while France remained under the influence 
of jacobin councils, and that the prospect of bringing the war 
to a conclusion, as well as the security for any engagements 
which we might form with France, must ultimately depend upon 
the destruction of Aose principles, which were hostile to every 
regular government, and subversive of all good faith. I as- 
serted ftrtheri that if an opportunity should occur, in which we 

TOU II. £ 
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might ioterfere with advantage in the internal goVernment of 
France, we certainly should avail ourselves of every such oppor- 
tunity, as an operation of the war. Had I, as the right honour* 
able gentleman has contended, disclaimed all such interference 
in the present war, I 8houl4 }iave done what never has been done 
in any former war. And I have only to remind the right ho* 
nourable gentleman, of what, upon a former occasion, was his 
opmion with respect to an interference, whioh government found 
necessary to make in the affiurs of Holland. When we at- 
tempted to defend that measure upon the principles of justice, 
he contended that we proved too much, and that in order to 
justify it, it was only necessary to show that it was for the inte- 
rest of Great Britain. Upon what principle, then, can he now 
possibly urge that an interference, admitted in every former 
war, should become unjustifiable in the present, that com- 
menced, on the *part of France, with an interference against 
ourselves ? 

Having supposed, theni tliat all idea of interference was dis- 
claimed, the right honourable gentleman proceeded to bring 
forward a charge of inconsistency, from the declaration of 
Lord Hood, at Toulon, and that afterwards published by His 
Majesty, addressed to the people of France. These declara- 
tions, I affirm, are perfectly consistent. That of Lord Hood 
only promises protection to the people of Toulon, so far as he 
could grant it, without specifying any particular form of govern- 
ment -» they chose to pledge themselves to the constitution of 
1789. The declaration of Hib Majesty offers protection to all the 
people of France who shall approve of an hereditary monarchy. 
What, then, do the resolutions, prepared by the right honourable 
gentleman, caU upon you to do? — to coimteract all your former 
sentiments — to abandon those principles to which you have 
pledged yourselves -» to rescmd the measures which you have 
solemnly adopted -» and, after having displayed the extent of 
your resources, and put into the handi of His Majesty means 
for carrying on the war, to tell him that he shall not avail him- 
self of those means, and abandqa crery resource, excq>t tb^t 
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of '"f'^f"g peace with France. It is to require you, at the pq4 
of the Betsion, to loake a recantation of all that you have done 
in every former part of it— to c()ntradict all your former prp- 
femoofy aad to renounce (pinions formed upon the most serious 
ddftefstioD, and confirmed by repeated acts. It is worthy of 
remarkf that the gentlemen on the other side, who are so fond 
of accttsiog others of inconsistency, take to themselres the 
credit of supporting the war to a certain period. Beyond that 
period they hflEve stated they found it impossible to give it 
any fiuther support, though I must observe, looking to their* 
general eondact, if the periods at which they gave it support 
and at wbkh tbey thought necessary to withdraw it, wejre to be 
tranqMMed, the difference would be very inconsiderable. What 
was the period^ down to which they take the credit of havu^ 
given support to the war?— the passing of the French corps bilL 
Tbmk it was, it seems, that tbey first discovered that the present 
was a war fiur the purpose of an internal interference in the 
government of Fhmoe. But it is of little consequence to this 
House, what are the opinions of individuals, or what the pre- 
tences which th^ may hold out. It is their business to con- 
aider wbat has been their gaoeral line of conduct, and what 
course th^ are bound to adopt on the present occasion, from 
a regard to the digoitj of their character, and the consistency of 
their measures. In this point of view they will consider whether 
they have this night heard any thing to induce them to deviate 
from these principles, which they adopted on the most matufc 
delJberatipn. The right honourable gentleman, in order to throw 
discredit on the object of the war, has had recourse to a confu- 
sion of argument. He chooses to confound the subversion of the 
present jacobin government with the conquest of France, and 
states, that we have in view nothing less than the entire subju- 
gation of that country. He forgets that the objects are entirely 
diflEarent: we have no desire to conquer France; we wish only 
to free it from a system of tyranny equally oppressive to itself 
and dangerous to its neighbours; which can, in the first in- 
stancey only eaist by the misery of t|a subjectSi and menaces 
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In its progress the destruction of every regular goTemment. 
But he states, as an argument against our success, that the force 
of that government is in the present moment stronger than ever, 
while he adds, however, by way of parenthesis, no matter wbe« 
ther by terror, or by whatever means* He seems to think that 
the means by which that power is supported, have nothing to 
do with the question. I contend that they form the whole ; since 
on those means the permanence and stability of the government 
must depend. If it is a power acquired by the influence of ter- 
ror, and supported by a system of coercion, it is neither likely 
to be solid nor lasting. 

Another object which the right honourable gentleman has 
urged, is, that even if you should succeed in subverting the 
present government of Franae, such a measure would be in 
itself impolitic, and could afford you no prospect of rational 
advantage. What, says he, would you destroy a government 
before you have made up your minds what to substitute in its 
stead ? Do you consider the consequence ot again setting the 
minds of men adrift, and how can you be sure that the result 
will be better than what you at present witness? This is 
exactly an illustration of the mode of argument adopted by the 
right honourable gentleman, who, consulting neither the policy 
nor expediency oi the particular question, is always addicted to 
push his general principles to the extreme. You ought not, 
says he, to subvert the present form of government, because, 
if the French are to be left to choose for themselves, you do not 
know by what other form it may be succeeded, whether an ab- 
- solute or a limited monarchy, or a different species of republic. 
In opposition to this reasoning, we can safely decide from ex- 
perience of its effects, that any form of government which 
succeeds the present, founded upon jacobin principles, though 
not the best, must be comparativdy good. But as a reaion 
why we ought not to seek the subversion of this jacobin govern- 
ment, or be apprehensive of danger from its existence, the 
right honourable gentleman has stated, that it has been found 
perfectly possible for opposite goreimnents to exist together. 
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without interfering with each other. I grant that this is per* 
fectly poesible with respect to any established government, 
however defective, acting upon certain rules, and from certain 
principles. But I cannot admit that it is the case with respect 
to a system such as the present established in France, a system 
such as never existed before in any country, and to which no 
analogy can be found in the history of mankind; a system 
admitting of no modification of its vices, excluding all principles, 
and bearing in itself the. seeds of hostility to every regular go- 
vernment; a system not possessing the means of power for the 
protection of its subjects, but usurping thtm for their oppres- 
sion. Such a system presents no remedy for its vices, or hope 
of security to its neighbours, but in its entire subversion. On 
all these grounds I trust that the policy, consistency, and ne- 
cessity of a vigorous prosecution of the war, will still appear to 
remain unimpeached^ 

I have only a few words to say to that resolution of the right 
honourable gentleman, which suggests that we ought to iim at 
peace by negotiation. In desiring us to have recourse to nego- 
tiation, he contends* that we have at least nothing to apprehend 
from the experiment, even if it should fail, and that to propose 
terms can surely be attended with no harm. The answer of my 
honourable (ri&ihd * to this nart of his argument was so full 
and satisfactoij, as to render it unnecessary for me to add any 
thing farther. My honourable friend stated, in the clearest 
manner, the little hope we could have of success in any nego- 
tiation from the nature of the jacobin system, and the cha- 
racter of the present French rulers, and the still less security 
which we should have for the performance of any engagement 
into which they might enter. But the question is not merely 
whether these persons, now at the head of affiurs in France, 
would be disposed to treat with us, or whether we could have 
any security for any peace which we might make i^th them ? 
' We are to recollect, that while that system,.with which we now 

* Mr.JenkinteHi 
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contend, continues in France, we can have no peace upon any 
terms short of absolute ruin and dishonour ; and that, by an ex- 
press law of the constitution, any Frenchman who should pro- 
pose to treat with us, except upon the conditions of abandoning 
oar most sacred principles and our dearest rights, of surrender- 
ing our constitution, dethroning our virtuous monarch, and 
consenting to introduce into this country that horrible system 
of anarchy which they propose to our imitation, is declared a 
traitor. What, then, becomes of the argument of the right 
honourable gentleman, that even if we should enter into nego- 
ItaCion, no harm could possibly be attendant upon our failure ? 
Have we not reason to suppose, that by those who avow such 
principles, the terms which we should propose would most 
certainly be rejected ? And what, then, would be the conse- 
quence ? By entenng into negotiation we should have dissolved 
that confederacy, on which we can alone depend for success 
•gainst the common enemy. To the French we should have 
given confidence and vigour ; and, baffled in oiir expectations of 
{Mace, should ourselves be again obliged to have recourse to 
iHrftr, When war i#as found tp be our only alternative, and when 
we hAd deprived ourselves of the means for its vigorous pro- 
se^ttd^. 

The acquisiden of the West-Ii\^ia islands, the right honour- 
able gentleman affirmed, was but of little consequence, as to 
attaining the object of the war — the subversion of the jacobin 
government of Paris. I grant that it may appear of little con- 
sequence as to its immediate efiects : but may it not be supposed 
to have a collateral influence ? Is it indeed of little consequence 
in the first year of the war to cut up their resources, and destroy 
the sinews of their commerce ^ Is the injury to their revenue 
less fatal, though, from the monstrous and gigantic expedients 
of finance to which they have had recourse, it may not, in the first 
instance, be perceived ? Is it of little consequence to us in the 
prosecution of a war for which we do not ourselves possess suffi- 
cient military force, and in aid of which we must have recourse 
to our pecuniary resourc^i^ thus to procure the means of increas- 

13 
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ing theie reioarces, by extending our commerce, and opemng 
new io<iirces of indoftry? When the right honourable gentfe- 
nutt, then, represents the los^ of these Westrlnditf islands as but 
little felt, or altogether eontemned, by the French, what obriotiriy 
is the inferente? Is it not that the goremment which can suffisfr 
soch a limb to be torn from the empire without shrinking, whidi 
^Jkan Ticw wiBi indiffi^retice and unconcern the sinews of its cotai- 
meroe destroyed, and the sources of permanent revenue atanihi- 
lated, can have but little interest or feeling in common with Hs 
subjects? If, indeed, we can suppose that the French govern- 
ment could 8^ the dai^er of their colonies without fear, and 
sidmiit to th^ loss without regret, it would only be a proof that 
they had become callous from desperation. Yet after the right 
honourable gentleman has represented these islands as cofasi- 
dered but of little consequence by the convention, how does he 
proceed to argue ? He considers them in one respect import- 
ant, as they may be employed by you as valuable medut of nego- 
tiation — that is, he proposes to you to give up acquisitions whidi 
are highly valuable to you, as a bribe to induce those who di$- 
spise them, to slbaiiddl^ their fevourite project 

But if die right honouraUe gentleman shouM not succeled ih 
preVaQh^ upon yon to adopt any of Hi^ ritodtdtlons which go to 
Mtt fttins of nqg(Miatton, still he has <M resolution of A dif- 
feriMt nature: he calls tip6n ^ou, by an ekpHcit dectaration, to 
prescribe the precise form of government t^hich you mean to 
insist should be adopted in France. This strange proposition 
he dothes indeed in elegant language : in that case, says he, you 
certainly would have few«r friends, but then they would be more 
sincere. What is the case ? That at present there are a great 
many of different opinions with respeCt to the form of government 
which they would wish to see established, but who, equally dis- 
approving of the present horrible system, are prepared to concur 
with you for its destruction. These, whom it ought to be your 
object to unite and concentrate, he calls upon you, by this reso- 
lution, to alienate and disperse ; a resolution too, which goes 
beyond the line of your poHcj^, inasmuch as your object is the 
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8ubTer»ion of a system incompatiUe with your interest* and with 
tlie security of Europe : and that once effected, the goremment 
that shall be deemed roost proper to succeed will then naturally 
become the object of modi6cation to the different parties. I am 
the more surprised that such a resolution should haye come from 
the right honourable gentleman, as an honourable friend * of his 
had stated as a principle, and it is the only part of his speech 
in which I can agree with him, *' That seldom has any nation 
laid down a peremptory declaration, from which it has not found 
it necessary at some time or other to recede." I am astonished, 
indeed, that the right honourable gentleman, who so much dis- 
approves of all idea of internal interference in the government 
of another country, should himself, by this resolution, carry the 
principle so far — to a length greatly beyond the line of our po- 
licy, anK that object, which by our interference we propose to 
ourselves. It is not, in fact, more inconsistent with our prin- 
ciples than with his own : you could not adopt it without repro- 
bating those sentiments which have been so ofien maintained by 
the right honourable gentleman ; nor could he himself vote for 
it without giving up all his former opinions on the subject. This 
last resolution, therefore, I cannot deem more admissible than 
the others : it is not less incongruous in point of policy» than 
the former were repugnant to all those prindples with respect to 
the present contest so solenmly adopted, and so repeatedly sane* 
tinned by this House. 



Upon a division, the previous questioD, wfakfa htd been moved by 
Mr. JenkinsoD, was carried ; 

Ayes 908 

Noes 57 



* Blr. bheridao. 
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December SO. 1794. 

Debatk on the addrest ia answer to His Majesty's most gracioif? 
speech^ oo openiiig the sesdon 

An amendment to the address being moTed by Mr. H^^Iberforce, 
" adnsing His Majesty to order a nq^ation for peace oo sncfa terms 
as should be deemed just and reasonable,** 

Mr. Prrr deUvered his sentiments to the following cftct : 

I thoald not have to mudi endeavouredy Sir, to have en- 
gaged ypor attention ai the present moment, had not a sudden 
indispocitkn seised m0» which I was app^ehensire might, at a 
later hoar, hare incapacitated me from entering fully into the 



• ** My Lordi end GemiUmen, 

^ After the nnifann coqierienee which I have had of yonr zealous 
regaid for the interests of my p60|de, it is a great satisfaction to me to 
recur to your adyice and assistance, at a period which calls for the full 
exertion of your energy and wisdom. 

^ Notwithstan4fing the ^sappointments and referses which we have 
experienced in the eoone of the kit campaign, I retain a firm convic- 
tion of the necessity of pcrdsting in a vigorous prosecution of the just 
and necessary war in wfaidi we are engaged. 

* You wiQ, I am confident^ agree with me, that it is only iron firm- 
ness and perveferaoce that we can hope for the rastoration of peace on 
safe and honourable grounds, and for the preservation and permanent 
security of our dearest interests. 

** In considering the situation of our enemies, you will not fait to 
observe, that the eflbrts which have led to then' successes, and the up- 
exampled means by which alone those eflbrts could have been supported, 
hsfe produced among themselves the pernicious ettteu which were to 
be expected ; and that every thing which has passed in the interior of 
the country, has shown the progressive and rapid decay of their re- 
tourccs, and the i n ft ta h iii ty of every part of that violent and unnatural 
system which is eqimlly ruinous to France, and incompatible witii the 
tranquillity of other nations. 

" The States-General of the United Provinces have neverthdeu been 
led, by a sense of present difficulties, to enter into negotiations for peace 
with the party now prevailing in that unhappy country. No established 
government or independent state can, under the present drcumstances, 
derive real seeariqr from SBch negotiations. On our part, they could not 
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discussion of a question, upon which I must be supposed to feel 
most anxious to deliver mj sentiments. 

I am aware, that there are some gentlemen with whom the 
original opinions which they have expressed on the war, pre- 

be attempted without aacrifidng both our honour and our safety to an 
enemy, whose chief animosity uafowcdly directed against these kingdoms, 

** I have therefore continued to use the most effectual means for the 
further augmentition of my fbrcet ; and I shall omit no opportunity of 
concerting the (iterations of the next campaign with such of the powers 
of Europe as are impressed with the same sense of the necessity of 
rigour and exertion. I place the fullest reliance on the valour of my 
forces, and on the affecdon and public spirit of my people, in whos»e 
bdialf I am contending, and whose safety and happiness are the objects 
of my constant solicitude. 

^ The local importance of Corsica, and the spirited efforts of its in- 
habiUttts to detiver themtehres from the yoke of France, determined me 
not to withhold the protection which they sought for; and I have since 
accepted the crown and sovereignty of that country, according to an 
instrument, a cqsy of which I have directed to be fadd before yon. 

** I hofje great Measure in informing you, that I have concluded a 
treaty of ani^, commerce^ and nsivigatioB, with the United States of 
Anarica, in which it hat been my object to remove, as ftr as possible, 
all grounds of jealousy and misundentanding, and to improve an mter- 
course beneftdal to both countries. As soon as the ratificatiom shall 
have been exchanged, I wtU direct a copy o€ this treaty to be laSd be- 
fore you, in order that you maycomider of the propriety of making 
such provisions as may appear necessary for canying it into effect. 

** I have the greatest satisfaction in announcing to yon the happy 
event of the conclusion of a treaty for the marriage of my son the Prince 
of Wales, with the Princess CaroliBe, daughter of the Duke of Bruns- 
wick. The constant proofs of your affection for my person and ftmaily 
persuade me, that you will participate in the sentiments I feel on Mn 
occasion so interestmg to my domestic happinew, and that you will 
enable me to make provision for toch an establishment, at yon may 
think suitable to the rank and dignity of the heir spparent to the crown 
of these kingdoms." 

** GtMtiwten of iAe Home of Comnumi, 
* The condderations which prove the necessity of a vi;;orous pro- 
secution of the war will, I doubt not, induce you to thake a timely and 
ample provMon for the sevieral branches of the pobKc service, the esti- 
mates for which I hai^ directed to bl^ bU bdbre you. Whife t regret 
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vent me from eii te r t a ming coy hopes of concurrence. But 
there are cMier ^entlemeoy wfaoy haring supported the war at its 
cwa m ci ^ t ethefatf have been led, by the disastrous events of the 
cani f te ig fly to eiange th^ fbrm^ sentiments, and to withdraw 
their ibrmer sepport. II i^ with these gentlemen that I shall 
cooakier mjFself mere imne&ttelj at Issue. And, Sir, I must 
first make some remarks on the arguments which they have 
dranm from the words of the address. To this address they 
9Kf that they cannot give their assent^ because it pledges them 
never to midte peace with the republican government of France. 
I do not caoMet that it does so piiedge them. It says only, that 
with a government, such as the present government of Fraaoe» 
we cannot treat on terms that can be deemed secure. And, Sir, 
where doce there exist this imperious necessity to sue for peace ? 
Are we smk dowa and depressed to such an absence of hope, 
wad. to iiicfh a #ani of resources ? If we were indeed so cala- 
nitously sitnted — if we were indeed so devoid of hope, and 
so deprived of reaomres-^if the continuance of the war pro- 
duced ie intolerable a pressorC, tfaen^ perhaps, we might consent 
to m ehange of syttem. I am ready to coni^, that I can conceive 
an imagininry ease of a jieaoe bemg made with the govern- 
ment af Aimoe,- even in its republican form ; but I will fairly 

- 

the oeoesniy of lai;^ additional burdens on my subjects, it is a just con- 
solation and satisfaction to me to observe the state of our credit, com- 
merce, and resources, which is the liatural result of the continued 
ezcrtiom of industry under the protection of a free and well regulated 
Qovenment. 

** Mjf Lordt and Gemtiewun, 

" A just sense of the blessings now so long enjoyed by this country 
will, I am pertuadedy encourage you to make every effort, which can 
enable you to transmit those blesdngs unimpaired to your posterity. 

** I entertain a con^dent hope that, under the protection of Provi- 
dence, and with a constancy and [Perseverance on onr part, the principles 
of sottal order, morality, and religion, will ultimately be successful ; 
and that my faithful people will find their present exertions and sacri- 
fices rewarded by the secutt; atid pertbahtot enjoyment of tranquillity at 
home, and by the deliverance of Europe from the greatest Hanger with 
which it has been threatened since tide cstn!)1ishment of dviliscd socictv." 
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say also, that I hare no idea of any peace Wing secure, unless 
France return to the monarchical system. That there may, 
however, be intermediate changes that may give die probability 
of a peace widi that country, even should it continue a republic, 
I am ready toallow, though I certainly think that the monarchical 
form of constitution is best for all the countries of Europe, and 
most calculated to ensure to each of them general and indivi- 
dual happiness. Considering mjrself, therefore, as I said before^ 
principally at issue with those who now, for the irst time, dis-. 
sent from the prosecution of the war, I am content to deliver 
my sentiments before I hear the arguments of some gentlemen, 
who will probably enter into a more full discussion than the 
subject has yet received. 

Sir, the reasons that have induced gentlemen to dissent from 
the prosecution of the war, seem to have possessed a consideraUe 
influence on the manner in which they speak of the justice and 
necessity of the war at its commencement ; and their language 
is now fainter and feebler than I had reason to ezpecL Con> 
tending, as these gentlemen and I did, with the new and mon- 
strous systems of cruelty, anarchy, and impiety ;- against those 
whose principles trampled upon civilised society, religion, and 
law— contending, I say, with such a system, J could not have 
entertained the slightest expectationi that fhmi them would have 
proceeded such an amendmenL 

It has pleased inscrutable Providence that this power of 
France should triumph over every thing that has been opposed 
to it ! but let us not therefore fall without makihg any efforts to 
resist it; — let us not sink without measuring its strength. If 
any thing could make me agree to retire from the contest, it 
would be the consciousness of not being able to continue it. I 
would at least have no cause to reproach myself on the retro- 
spect. I would not yield till I could exclaim, 

PatuU quapUarma virius 
EssCfJiiii: toio certaium M corpore regnL 

Ify Sir, I have expressed myself with more emotion than is 
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coDiiflUnt with the propriety of debate, the particular situation 
ID which I stand) opposing and contesting the opinions of those, 
with whom I hare been, on all occasions^ ih almost all points, 
fortanate enough to agree, will, I trust, excuse the warmth of 
my feelii^s. 

The aignments used by my honourable friend, in support of 
Ins amendment may be divided into two classes : llie impolicy 
of contintting the war, and the insecurity of peace. One of the 
arguments which he uses in support of the impolicy of continu- 
ing the war, is grounded on the recent changes that have taken 
place in France. My right honourable friend's speech was a 
sufficient answer to that aigument. The change that has taken 
place in France is only the change of an attachment to a name, 
and not to a substance. Those who havesucceeded to the govern- 
ment since the hXL of Robespierre, have succeeded to the same 
sort of government. They adopt the same revolutionary 
system ; and though they have made a more moderate use of 
their power than Robespierre, yet they differ from him only 
about as much as Robe^erre did from Brissot, who incited 
the war against thb country. The present government, there- 
fore, desenres no more the name of moderation than that 
established by Brissot and his followers, who committed the 
unprovoked aggression against Great Britain. The system of 
the present governors has its ijDOt in the same unqualified rights 
of man, the same principles of liberty and equality — prin- 
ciples, by which they flatter the people with the possession of 
the theoretical rights of man, all of which they vitiate and violate 
in practice. The mild principles of our government are a 
standing reproach to theirs, which are as intolerant as the 
rankest popish bigotry. Their pride and ambition lead them 
not so much to conquer, as to carry desolation and destruction 
into all the goremments of Europe. Have we any right, there- 
fore, to suppose that victory and triumph can produce so great 
a change in their detestable princ^Uif, or that success is such 
a corrective of all those vicious qualities that pervade Aeir 
principles and their practice ? 
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Do the gentlemen who now desert the war» expect that a 
peace can be obtainedi of auch a naturot as has been so well 
described by my honourable firiend* ? Do they haf>e for a free 
and useful commerce ? Do they expect that the armies on both 
sides will be disbanded, and the fleets be called home? Do 
they mean to put an end to the traitorous correspondence act ? 
I beiiieve not I can easily suppose that those gentlemen who 
have^ in an early part of the CTening, so decidedly given their 
opinion with respect to the late trials, and who have supposed all 
die persons in this country to be so pure, as not even to be in- 
focted by contact with jacobin principles, would foresee no 
danger from a French alliance, and would look forward with 
satisfaction to the consequences of such a measure. But such 
is not the case with my honoundile friends, who even, in such 
an event, talked of the necessity of additional precautions, 
in order to guard the dignity of the crown, and preserve the 
tranquillity of the country. What, then, would be the rational 
prospect of advantage to this country from a peace with an 
enraged enemy, in which there could exist no confidence oo 
either side, but whidi must necessarily give rise to a state of 
jealousy, suspicion, and constant armament? How long would 
this state of trouble or repobe last ? How will you come to the 
contest when it is renewed ? If you disband your armies, if 
you diminish your force, you will then put an end to that 
machine which, under the two first years of a war, can barely 
be said to have been raised to a point higb enough to try the 
strength of the country. Disband your force, and see if the 
same means and the same period can raise it again to the same 
point. You will then be opposed in another war with a dimi- 
nidied military power to an enemy, who may have found it 
as difficult to disband his armies, as you would find it difficult 
to collect fresh forces. They will again be prepared to start 
with the same gigantic resources, deriving fresh confidence from 
the disposition which you bad shewn to peace, and new vigour 

^Mr.CiOVBg. 
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from th^ iatenral which had been afforded to hostilities. But 
will that be all ? What assistance can you expect from the con- 
tinental powersi if jou dissolre the confederacy? And can you 
expect to assemble such a confederacy again? Suppose the 
enemy finade an attack upon Holland, P^ssia, Austria, Spain, 
and the slates of Italy, or all or each of these ; on what grounds, 
I would ask, could you rouse the spirit, or raise the vigour of 
this country again, when, from a sense of- your inferiority, you 
have before giTen op the contest at a period when the confede- 
racy was aC its hei^? On the event of this night's ddbate, 
may depend what shall be your fiiture situation with respect to 
yom allies. If y(m do not now proclaim your weakness, if you 
dp not renoonee your prospects, you have still great hopes from 
the alliaoee of Europe. F^rossia, Austria, Spain, and the States 
of Italy, are yet in such a situation that their assistance may be 
looked to in canTiog on the c^itest. 

. The honourable gentleman who supported the amendment,* 
disclaimed the langoaga of fear ; they said they knew what 
Great Britain could do, if once it was roused. What then is to 
be infierred from all ihair finrmer professions ? Is this a busineasj 
in which, after aH, we were not serious ? Is this cause, which 
has be^ admitted to involve not cmly the mostimportant interests 
of Greal Britain, but the safety of Europe, and the order of 
$od€tyf not considered to be of such a nature as requires all the 
energies of the country ? What, then, is the greater necessity to 
which they looked? what the occasion pn which they deemed 
that they could more worthily employ their efforts? If we 
should dissolve the powerful confederacy with which we are now 
itgited, could we hope again to bring it back at our summons? 
and shall we not, in the case of a fresh rupture, be exposed 
alone to the fury of France, without the smallest prospect of 
assistance from any other quarter ? Besides, I think I shall shoif 
you that you are desired to relinquish the conflict, at a time 
frhen all the national and artificial resources of your enemy are 
verging to a rapid dissolution. 
I must now tak^ no|ii;e of a speculation which has been 
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induign) — that if you witlidra*. Trance will r«tuni to loniF 
more moderate jyBtem of government. 1 uk whether we ought 
to put ourselves in *uch a lituation or haiard, which, if de- 
cided ag&insl us, would involve ai in much greater calamitiei 
than we have yet experienced, and would reduce ut to a 
lituation in which we should be without mean* and without 
resources ? 

When it is said, therefore, that a peace will have the effect 
to overthrow the government of France, the propoiition i* by 
no means clear ; the probability ii much greater, that the 
persons now at the head of the government, will, in order to 
continue their own power, (and in Prance it is to be recol- 
lected, thut the continuance of their power is connected with 
that of their Hrea, to that in addition to the incentivef of 
ambition, they have the atl-powerful motive of self-preaerva- 
lion,) be induced to continue the same system of measure! that 
DOW prevails. Obliged as they would be to reoal a numerous 
trmy from the frontiers, will the troop* of whom it was com- 
posed, after having tasted the sweets of plunder and the licence 
Oif the field, be contented to return to the peaceful occupations 
of industry? Will they not. in order to amuse their daring 
fpirit, and divert from themselves the cffectc of their turbulence, 
be compelled to find them some empIovmentP And what u the 
employment to which they will most naturally direct their 
6m attention ? They will employ them to crush all the remains 
of courage, loyalty, and piety, that are yet to be found in 
prtnee, and extinguish all that gallant and uithappy party, from 
wboae co-operation we may proniiie ourselves, at any future 
period, to derive advantage. What else con be expected from 
tboae Moderates, who, though assuming that appellation, have, 
in succeeding to the party of Robespierre, only eaiabtished 
thenuelvoB on a new throoe of terror ? Thua the peace 
which is in the present instance propoaed ta the means of 
safety, will ultimately only operate to ia«ure the work of 
destruction. 

This being my f«eliDg, my objection to aaldag for ftuce it, 
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that peace, wider the present circumstances, is not denraUt^ 
unless you can show that the pressure is greater than, as I shall 
prove to you from a comparatiTe view of the situation and re- 
sources o£ the two countries, it is. 

But this 18 but a small part of my objections l» the measure. 
Mj next objection is« that my honourable Iriend has not told 
us what sort of peace we are to have : unless, therefore, they 
state thb, I say, diat they would reduce us to a gratuitous loss 
of honour, and an unnecessary despair. On the kind of peace 
we might obtain, I will ask my honourable friend, whether ht 
will mj that we ought to leave the Austrian Netherlands in the 
possession of the French ? — He will not say so. 

I have heard it stated in passing, that the ground of war has 
been done away by the Dutch negotiation for peace. However 
paradoxical it may qipear, I assert thi^t the safety of Holland, 
even if she do make peace, depends on our being at war ; for 
if both countries were at peace, then France would be left with- 
out restraint* Who that looks to the proceedings of the con- 
vention, does not see that it is their policy, on every occasion, 
to keep up their arrogant and menacing system, and to hold a 
high tone of superiority with respect to all other nations ? By 
these means they have contrived to cherish that spirit of epthu- 
siasm among the people, which has enabled them to make such 
extraordinaiy exertions, and on which they depend for the 
continuance o^ their power. But who, I would ask, will say 
that France will make peace on terms, I will not make use of 
the word moderation, but of concession, when you make peace 
from a confession of her superiority ? And this naturally leads 
me to an assertion made nse of by me during the last session, 
(an assertion not accurately alluded to by an honourable baro- 
net %) relative to the decree o^ the national convention of the 
ISth of .April, which states, that the preliminary of peace must 
be a recognition of the unity and indivisibility ef the republic, 
on the terms of equality : — a decree which has neither been re- 

* Sir Richard Hill. 
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poalotl nor mod i tied , and which, if you make peace during it.' 
exiDtcncc, would lign the diMoluiion or your parliaments antl 
of your preient cjrilem of ctTil society. 

Again, I say, that if tWn were unly un ordinaiy war, and tl' 
afler two yean you hud gained the Wesl-lndia iaknds m nn 
tademnifi cation, and had been convinced of the strength «i' 
your own resourcM, and that the meant of the enemy were de- 
caying, would you consent to ntalie conceraions in order to ol>- 
tain peace ? You received the West-India colonies into your 
protection; will you then give them back to a sysieui, under 
which they can hare no protection ? 1 say we cannot do this 
without being convinced that the further continuance of the war 
could only produce miafortune, misery, and ruin. Will you 
add something more terrific to the colonies than oil the horrorf 
of that miserable trade which has peopled those miseraUe 
colonies ? 

Before, too, you tnatle such a surrender, there is another 
question to be considered: no less than whether yoA would 
alTord to the French an uniesisted opportunity of working upon 
the unfiirtunatc system lliat now prevails in that country, aad 
introducing their government of anarchy, the horrors of which 
are even more dreadful than those of slavery. To titose who 
have in comukoi) deplored the miseries of the unfortunate ne- 
groes, it must oppcar astonishing, that any proposition likely 
to be attended with such consequences, could ever enter iuto 
tlie mind of my honourable friend *. Itccldes, it is impos- 
sible to nsccrtuin what n wide-spread circle of calamity the 
adoption of this proposition may produce. If'tmce tlic prin- 
ripleh of jacobinism should obtain a fooiin); in the French West- 
India isbnds, could «c hope that our own would be safe frum 
the contagion ? If it hae been found scarcely possible to sfatjt 
out the infection of these principles from the well 'tempered, 
and variously blended orders of xociety which lubiust in thk 
country, where a prmdple of subordination ruoi through tU tUt 

• Mr. Wilbcrfprce. 
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ranks of tociety» and all are united by a reciprocity of con« 
nexion and interest, what may be expected to be their effects 
operating upon the deplorable system pervading in that quarter? 
It irottld be giving up your own colonies speedily to be devoted 
to all the horrors of anarchy and devastation. 

Such would be the ttatus quo. That the itatus quo would 
probably not be accepted, I have before argued. Will the 
country, therefore, consign itself, if not to the language, at least 
to the posture, of supplication ? 

With respect to our situation, I have not heard it so fully 
stated as it is my intention to do. Of the last campaign I shall 
not be suspected of a wish to conceal the disasters, to deny 
the defeats, or to disallow the bad effects of the wounds in- 
flicted on the two great military powers of Europe. But can 
I forget what the energies and perseverance of Britons have 
eflected in former wars ? Or that constancy from a point of 
honour in grlsater di£Bculties has at length produced the ebject 
at which it aimed ? 

Will any man say, that the bare event of military disasters, 
and territories taken, is a fair way of weighing the resources of 
the belligerent powers ? No, not in any wars, and least c^ all 
in this, B» far ZB it relates to this country. All wars depend 
now on the finances o£ the nations enaged in them. This ob' 
servation particularly applies to the present war. The balance 
of territorial acquisitions and pecuniary resources is in our fa- 
vour; and I am not afraid to assert, that, putting together what 
has be^n lost in territory and what has been spent in money, 
yet. with a view to resources, what has been lost by France 
is more in point of permanent value and present means than 
the losses of all the allies composed together. 

Wliat, let me ask, are the resources of France? They 
exist by means as extraordinary as the events they have 
brought about — their pecuniary expenses are beyond anything 
ever known — and, supported by requisition of person, lifcj 
and property, they depend entirely upon terror — every thing 
that weakens thai qrttem, weakens their means, and as the 

92 
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adoption of moderation saps it on one side, so the perseve- 
rance in attack cannot bat pull it down on the other — take 
every part of it, one by one, view their expendifure, and dien 
see, whether terror is net the instrument by which they have 
raised their extraordinary supplies, and obtained all their un- 
exampled successes. 

Let us enter into a yiew of the actual expenditure of 
France. This expenditure, since the revolution, has amount- 
ed to the enormous sum of four hundred and eighty roillions, 
spent since the commencement of the war. Three hundred 
and twenty millions have been the price of the efforts that have* 
enabled them to wrest from the allies those territories which 
are now m their possession. What your expenses have been 
during the same period, I need not state. I ask now, whether 
it is likely that France will see you exhausted first? I think not. 
But it may be said, that what the French have spent proves 
what they can spend. To this I reply, have they been enabled 
to bear this expenditure by the increase of their revenue, or 
by any of the ordinary means of finance ? No : but by the 
creation of an unlimited paper-credit. I desire gentlemen to 
look at all the debates of the national convention, and they 
will find that all the deputies agree in this point — that they 
cannot increase the emission of the paper-money without ruin, 
and that the miseries arising from this system aggravate all the 
calamities of the conntry. Many persons at first imagined that 
assignats must have stopped early in 1798. The fact undoubt- 
edly wasy that, previously to that period, it was thought the 
emission was greater than France could bear, and that bo fur- 
ther creation could take place without producing a depreciation 
on the value of assignats, and an immoderate increase in the 
price of provisions. The whole circulating medium of France, 
at the highest, was 90,000,000 sterling. In August 1793, as- 
signats existed to the amount of 140 millions ; commerce 
was then declining; agriculture was discouraged; population 
checked; a forced loan of 40 millions was adopted on the 
idea, that to the amount o£ ISO millions they conld not main- 
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tain assignaU in circulation ; as early as May or June, assig- 
nata liad lost nearly half their value. A louis in specie soon 
afterwards produced 144 livres ; then it was that the sjrstem of 
terror commenced, and that a system of credit was begun, 
which }utd its foundation in fear. 

It may be asked, could any man have imagined that such a 
plan would have been resorted to ? That it was resorted to — . 
that it succeeded, has been proved. Let us look to the prin- 
ciples of it. There was a law which compelled every man to 
Cake at par, that which was worth only one-sixth of the sum 
for which it was taken : a law for the nuucimum of the price of 
all coBimodities^ a law by which no person was permitted to 
renounce his occupation, under the penalty of twenty years' 
imprisonment. But you will tell me, that this proves how 
unlimited the powers and resources of the French are. My 
reply is, that such a system could neither be undertaken nor 
mcoeed but by -means which could not last. I will not detain jrou 
by deCaiy but merely mention the other means of terror z the 
constant activity of the guillotine; the ferocious despotism of 
the deputies on missions. In addition to all the other engines 
of torture, Cambon, the mouth of the convention in matters 
of finance, tells us, that, in every district, there were revolu* 
tiooaiy committees to watch the execution of the decrees of 
the convention, and to enable the convention to seize the spoil 
of the people; the pay of these committees amounted annu- 
afly to 26 millions sterling. I say this standing army of revo« 
Itttionary committees as a mean adequate to produce so mighty 
an end. 

Let us add now a new creation of assignats of ISO millions, 
which increased the total to 260 millions. Will any man say 
that though the system of terror is done away, the effects cai^ 
remain? When the system of terror was at an end, the maxi- 
tmtm ceased to be observed : assignats were then converted into 
money, aod hence the discount became enormous. The fall of 
Robespierre took place in July ; three months afterwards, the 
diicount was S-4th8 per cent, or 75 on the 100. I have even the 
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authority of Tallien for saying that the French cannot maintain 
their assignats, without contracting their expenses and diminish- 
iog their forces. And it should be recollected this has been 
their only resource. Is it then too much to say, their resources 
are nearly at an end? It is this unlimited power which the 
French convention have assumed to purchase or to seize all pro- 
perty^ as suited their purposes, that accounts for the stupend- 
ous scale of operations which they have been able to pursue. 
This circumstance completely solves the phenomenon, which 
otherwise would appear so inexplicable^ and is adequate to all 
those miraculous effects which have attended the progress of the 
French revolution, and which seemed to baffle all reasoning, as 
much as they have exceeded all human expectation. In M 
these circumstances we have sufficient inducements to carry on 
the war, if not with the certainty of faith, yet at least with the 
confidence of expectation ; — a war, the immediate termination 
of which must be attended with certain evil, and the prosecu« 
tton of whidi, under the present circumstances, is at least not 
without great probable hope. 

If we look to the situation .of France, they are now attempt- 
ing to have recourse to a milder and more moderate system, — a 
system which will only deprive them of those prodigious ener- 
gies, which they have hitherto exerted with such astonishing 
effect ; but they no longer indeed possess the same means, and 
cannot therefore be expected to display the same exertions. 
Will it be possible for them all at once to restore the farmer to 
the occupations of agriculture, and the merchant to the pursuits 
of commerce, and to replace, in an instant, the devastations of 
war and plunder, by the arts of peace, and the exertions of 
industry ? It will require years of tranquillity to restore them 
•to the enjoyment of those ordinary resources, which they pos- 
sessed previous to the commencement of the present destructive 
war — - resources which they can no longer employ. For even 
could it be supposed that Robespierre were raised from the 
dead, they would no longer be qualified to display the same 
energies which, under his administration, were called forth by 
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^^bJeloi 

^^^^^ The question then is. Have we, under tlie preceot circum- 
^^^Hj^es, the prospect of being able to bring as great a force into 
^^^^H^ field as will require from the French the game degree of 
^^^P 49Urt)on which has been necessary in the former campaigns ? 
^^■rfiveD let it be supposed that Holland should fall, and that cir- 
I eumstances should be such that we can no longer looJt for as- 

sislaoce from the court of Berlin, yet 1 see no reason to believe 
iJiai, in the next campaign, we cannot increase the Bridah 
finrces on the continent to an amount that shall nearly supply 
e deficiency of Pruasian troops, and act with more efliect. 
9 look willi atleBtion and anxiety on this night's 
If you aSord to those powers the means of making 
u will oblige France to make efforts to which 
v unequal. If you act iritli spirit, I see no reason 
rtiy the powers of Italy and Spain may not make a diTersion, 
I thereby accomplish the important purpose I have before 
ttted — a purpose, in the accomplishment of which, the happi- 
ott tiie existence, of Europe entirely rests. 
■ The Bincnifment was rejected: 

Aye* .„....„. T3 

i the original address was then agreed to. 
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portunt question. Before/ howerer, he stated the grounds of 
his objection to the resolution moved by the honourable gentle- 
man, and before he pro]>osed the amendment, which he meant 
to submit to the House, he was anxious that they might be fully 
in possession, both of the repeated declarations of His Majesty, 
and the sentiments that had been expressed by parliament on 
former occasi ons. For this purpose, he desired the clerk to read 
a passage from His Majesty's speech on the Slst of Januar}", 
1794, and the answer of the House ; and likewise part of the 
declaration of the 29th of October, 179S ; and the declaration 
of the 20th of November, 179S, at Toulon. [They were ac- 
cordingly read.] 

He would take the liberty, in the course of what he had to 
offer to the House, to contend, that there was nothing at present 
in the situation of the country, or of Europe, which ought to 
induce the House to depart from the sentiments recorded in those 
declarations ; from the sentiments expressed from the throne ; 
and from thote sentiments which had received the approbation 
af parliament. He would contend that the motion that had 
been made was directly inconsistent with those principles, and 
he would farther contend, that, whatever there was in the pre- 
sent situation of the country, it called on the House, instead of 
acceding to the honourable gentleman's motion, to show to our 
enemies and to the world, that we did not shrink from those 
sober and rational principles which we had uniformly main- 
tained. With that view, he thought it right in the outlet to 
mention the precise nature and terms of the amendment he 
meant to propose, which was as follows : 

** That, under the present circumstances, this House feels itself 
called upon to declare its determination firmly and steadily to 
aupport His Majesty in the vigorous prosecution of the present 
just and necessary war, as affording, at this time, the only rea- 
sonable expectation of permanent security and peace to this 
country : and that, for the attainment of these objects, this 
House relies, with equal confidence, on His Majesty's intention 
CO employ vigorously the force and resources of the country, in 
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rapport of its essential interests ; and on the desire uniformly 
manifested by His Majesty, to effect a pacification on just and 
honourable grounds with any government in France, under what- 
ever form, which shall appear capable of maintaining the accus* 
tomed relations of peace and amity with other countries.** 

He begged to refer the House to the authentic declarations of 
parliament and of the crown on this subject, from which it 
clearly appeared, that His Majesty from the throne had avowed 
sentiments which they themselves had also stated in speeches in 
that House, and which he believed, to a greater or less extent, 
had been adopted by every man in that House and in the country, 
namely, that it would be a desirable issue of the present state o£ 
things, to see the re-establishment of some government in the 
form of a monarchy in France. His Majesty had declared his 
desve to co-operate with those who were willing to effect that 
re-cstablishment. That nothing was more justifiable, and, under 
the present circumstances, would be more political, than to di- 
rect the efibrts of this country to avail itself of any opening in 
that country, if any there was, to facilitate the re-establishment 
of some monarchical government, was plain, obvious, and ex* 
plicit: on the other hand, it was equally clear, thft His Ma* 
jesty's sentiments and the language of parliament were not to be 
tried by douhdiil constroctions or plausible misrepresentations, 
but by the most solemn Mrritten documents. 

In fact, the restoration of monarchy, upon the old principles, 
had never been stated by His Majesty, by government, or by 
parliament, as a sine qua non^ as preparatory to peace. Not only 
so, but it had never been stated, that any one specific and par- 
ticular form of government was deemed on our part necessary, 
before we could negotiate for peace. It had been stated, that 
His Majesty had no desire to interfere in the internal affiurs of 
France ; and as long as that country had abstained from inter* 
fering with the government of other nations, till a direct and 
absolute aggression had been made on this country, and till hot- 
tiiities had been actually commenced. His Majesty adhered strictly 
to that decIsDrttion, and abstained from any such interference. 
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When tliat inlerfcMnce took place, whicii was agreeable lo every 
experience and practice of the world, and justifiably on every 
plain principle of the law of nuions. His Majesty Etil) rettrained 
himtclf to that degree of ioterfereDce which was necesaary for 
his own security and that of Europe. When His Miijeily felt 
himtelf under the necessity of looking at the govemmenl of 
francci he looked at it certainly not without a with which mutt 
naturally ariie in every generous heart, that it might be adapted 
for the prosperity and happiness of those who were lolive under 
it. Bui with a vieu- to negotiation and to peace. His Majeaty 
did not look at it nith that view, or for that purpose. He could 
only look at it for Bnfjiish views and for English purposes, to 
see whether it held out the solid grounds of treating, with any 
degree of reasonable security, for the perfortoance of engage- 
ments that usually subsisted, and was to be found in the existing 
systeni of the diderent powers of Europe, without being liable to 
tltat new and unexampled order of things, that state of anarchy 
and confusion, which had for years existed in France. That 
having been the true measure and extent of the declarations made 
by His Majesty and by parlianient, he conceived that no man in 
that Houft, on looking back to them, would wish he had not 
wade those declarations ; that nu man would feel they were not 
made on just principles, or that they did not arise from a tair 
view of the circumsUnces and necessity of the case. He had 
endeavoured to state his umendment almost in the very form of 
His Majesty's declnraticns. The honourable genilefnen on the 
other tide of the House were of opinion, that in no case the form 
of government in another country ought to be considered as hav- 
ing any influence un the security of a treaty, but that we onght 
otily to look to the terms and conditions of the treaty, without 
regarding the power, the authority, tlic character, the nature, 
and circumstances, of the government that made it, or the stMc 
of (hat government. Tu that doclriite, however, he could u 
assent. He myst contend, that every nation at war with another, 
ought not to treat for peace with the government that could net 
give security. He was not ready, therefore, to treat with the 
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present govenunent of France ; nor with any government^ under 
any circumstances, oi; at any time» but such as should appear 
capable of maintaining the accustomed forms of peace and auiity 
with other nations. 

That the situation of France, since the commencement of the 
presrat war, had been such, that there did not exist in that coun- 
try a gowemmeat capable of maintaining with other nations the 
accustomed relations he had stated ; — that it was in a situation 
in which no security that could be given to a peace, made it pre- 
ferable to the continuing of a difficult and hazardous war, was a 
propocition which he was perfectly prepared to maintain. It was 
a propoaition that had been maintained again and again in that 
House, and by some of the gentlemen who now seemed to think 
that treaty ought to be attempted. He conceived, as it appeared 
on the fiice of the argumeiit of that day, that the honourable 
mover and others could not expect any considerable part of the 
House to agree with them, either in their principles or their con- 
dttsioos. They set out with observing, that the war was not a 
war origmatiag in aggression on the part of France, and that we 
had not that proof of the hostile intentions of France towards 
this country, which would demonstrate that the war was just and 
necessary in its origin. It had, bm he had just observed that day, 
been deoied that the war commenced by aggression on the part 
of Frasbe ; but that in fact it had originated with this country. 
To such an a«ertion neither he, nor those who had acted with 
him, could accede, without sacrificing every principle upon 
whidi they had hitherto called for and received the zealous 
and uniform support of the country. But that was not all. The 
honourable mover, and those who supported hiin, must contend, 
that throughout the whole of the French revolution, from the 
very commencement of it, during the reigns of the two tyrants, 
Brissot and Robespierre, as weH as under the present system of 
naoderatism, there was no one period in what was falsely termed 
the republican government, even in the most bloody part of the 
reign of Robespierre, when there was no one pause of anarchy 
and cimfbsfOD, even when that government was supported by 
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terror, tnd declared to be supported by eiithusiaim» at the mo* 
mentwhen the system of terror wm working its owndestmctioo— 
there was no one period in which the government of France did 
not possess sufficient stability or authority founded on a perma- 
nent basis, in which it did not possess a sufficient community of 
interest with the people, a sufficient interest in the hearts of the 
people, a sufficient guard for its own engagements, sufficient 
power, sufficient moderation of sentiment, to aiord this country 
a rational prospect of security. 

From the beginning of the waf to that moment, supposing 
the terms of peace could be settled, we were not, according to 
the honourable mover, and those who agreed with him, to con- 
sider our security as affected by the internal situation of France. 
The House had not said so : the House had said directly the 
reverse ; and he hoped the House would say the same thing 
again. Every man in the House and in the country must be 
satisfied that> in the termination of every war, there were two 
objects, reparation and security ; but the great object was secu- 
rity. Reparation was only an auxiliary, only a subordinate 
object. Would any man tell him that a nation like France, put 
into a situation perfectly new, into a situation directly the re- 
verse of all the existing governments on earth, destroying the 
foundations and the bonds of all political society, breaking 
down the distinction of all ranks, and subverting the security of 
property ; a government pretending to put a whole nation into 
a situation of pretended equality, an equality contrary to the 
physical equality of men — would any man tell him, that we 
ought to make peace with a government constructed upon such 
principles, which had attempted, by every -means in its power, 
to molest its neighbours, to impoverish and distress itself; to 
propagate its pernicious principles; to make converts ; and to 
hold out the means of seducing other nations ; and that had 
followed that up by open and direct acts of aggression, by a 
positive violation of treaties ; and, lastly, by an open declara- 
tion of war? This country scrupulously and religiottsly ob- 
served a netrality, while it could hope, or have a reaionaMe 
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protpect, that tlie misGhieft of the French revolution would be 
confined within their own territoriet. We remained passive 
spectators of the conduct of France, until the very moment 
that we, against our wiJl, were forced into the contest. And 
wouJd any man say that it was rational, under any circum- 
stances, to attempt to negotiate a peace without taking into 
consideration the idea of security, the attainment of which, as 

• 

already observed, was the great and primary object of every 
war? The whole question was narrowed to a single and a plain 
point ; war being at all times one of the greatest of human evils, 
and never to be tolerated on any other grounds than that the 
evils of war were less painful, upon the whole, than the dangers 
attending an insecure and dishonourable peace. The whole 
questioii, from time to time, since the commencement oi hosti- 
Uties» resohred itself into a comparison of these two evils. They 
must not impiously imagine they could explore the secrets o^ 
Pirovidence, and define the precise point to which the fortune of 
wav mi^t compd them ; that irould be to arrogate more than 
belongs to human wisdom, and, like other presumptions, must 
termmate in error and disappointment. They must proceed on 
general prindples, whidi he could fairly describe. For the ap* 
plication arisiDg from the circimistances, he must refer to the 
wisdom of parliament. The general principle he had stated was, 
that they onght not to r^ard the particular form of the govern* 
mentf but to look to the whole, to all the circumstances, 
whether it was or was not a government that could give them a 
reasonable degree of secori^. 

The immediate question between the honourable mover and 
him was, whether the present circumstances of the internal 
state and government of France did or did not afford a pro- 
spect of sufficient security for a peace, so as to make it wise on 
the part of this country to negotiate it ? That was a question 
of infinite importance. It was, whether the government of 
France was sodi, at that moment, as to hold out that degree 
of reasonable security firom any treaty of peace which might 
be condudedi as to make it, under all the present circum- 
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stances, preferable to the vigorous prosecution of the war ? 
What did they naturally look to in tlie state of any countr}'t 
but to the manner in which they performed their engage- 
ments? They looked to their stability — to their apparent 
authority — and to the reliance they could place in their pacific 
dispositions. He would not dwell on these circumstances. 
Let them recollect what had been generated under that system, 
and those principles that were now prevalent in France. 
They bud seen them producing and exhibiting, hitherto, not 
a government, but a succession and scries of revolutions, for 
that was the proper situation in which France had stood since 
the commencement of the present war. The terror of this 
revolution had been suspended a little more than six months. 
They had seen the reign and fall of Brissot ; they had seen 
the reign and fall of Robespierre ; and they now saw the 
prevalence of a system that was called moderatism. They 
had to recollect that gentlemen on the other side of the House 
held out to them the same sort of arguments for entering 
into a treaty with France, almost on the extinction of these 
two tyranu. Argiunents were then produeed of the stability 
of the government ; and they now saw what was the ground 
of security, and how much they ought to depend on such ar- 
guments. But he did not wish to rest the question solely on 
the ground of so many successive changes, but whether the 
manner in which they had cried up the sovereignty of the 
people, whether the manner in which the pride and passions 
of the populace had been erected into the criterion and rule 
of government, afforded any rational ground of security to 
any peace that could possibly be made. If that was not so, 
what were the particular grounds of permanence now existing 
in Fkrance, that ought to give us dependence on its stability 
more than formerly, in the time of Brissot 'and Robespierre? 
The mere question of moderatism would not be sufficient for 
that purpose. Though there was some relaxation of the se- 
verity and terror of former times, that would not be suffi* 
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dent. It was a moderation which arose only from comparison* 
The system of revolutionary tribunals was not varied. That 
great leading article, on which the happiness of the people so 
materially depended, was not essentially varied, whatever it 
might he in mode or degree. He said he would not tire the 
House on that subject, but examine what were the leading 
points to which they ouglit to turn their attention. Some of 
them had been enumerated by a noble friend of his *, at the 
beginning of last s^ion, with a force of langiuige and of ar- 
gument which had made too strong an impression upon the 
mindsL of those who heard him to be readily forgotten. He 
had then most clearly showed the influence of public opinion, 
as unfavourable to the permanence of the government, and 
paving the way Ibr its destruction. He said he mentioned this 
for the purpose of showing, that when the power of Robes- 
pierre was at its height, it was understood, by the other side 
of the House, as a powerful argument of the great stability of 
the government. That ^rrant possessed the greatest degree of 
power and terror that ever existed; whereas the present 
rulers of France, being disarmed of that force, had only the 
chance of behig supported by the opinion of the people* 
Look at the manner in which the revenue was at present col- 
lected in fWmoe. Did the present government recommend itself 
by the greater moderation of the means it used ? Within a 
little more than a year and a half, the confiscations that took 
place in that devoted country, and which were the resources of 
the present government, exceeded three hukdrsd millions 
STERLmo! That was the amount of the confiscations from 
May 179S, to the month of May hist. And these confisca- 
tions were founded on what? — Upon that which would be 
looked upon by a British House of Commons, and by this 
country in general, with horror. That immense sum did not 
arise from seising the fortunes of exiled nobles and emigrants, 
but from confiscations made long after. They had seized aa 

* Lord Mornington. 
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forfeitvret the property of all persons who remained in the 
countryy bat who were possessed of landed estates, and had 
shown the smallest dislike to the revolution. Having exiled 
the whole nobility and great landed proprietors in the course 
of a year and a half, they bad, afler that, collected that great 
sum. Whether the charge of guilt, upon which that confisca- 
tion had been grounded* had been falsely or truly applied, it 
equally made for his argmnent. In one view, it furnished the 
strongest proof of oppression in consequence of the system of 
terror ; and if it was considered in another view, it was an in* 
contestible proof of the division of the sentiments of the people 
of France, which contradicted the observations of the honour- 
able mover, who talked in such strong terms of that united 
people, although three hundred millions sterling were wrested 
from those persons who did not admire the principles of the 
revolution. Taken in the other view, it might be considered 
as the fruits of the bloody massacres that took place under 
the dominion of Robeq>ierre.- It would appear, then, wli^t 
weight was due to the aMertion, that all the French were 
united in one cause, when the great resources by which they had 
been able to carry on the war, had been derived almost entirely 
from the fund of confiscation and proscription, and had been 
the fruits and harvest of the bloody massacres which had 
marked the difierent periods of their revolution, and consisted 
of that system, on their professed detestation of which they 
buOt their power, and by the destruction of which alone, they 
attempted to support it, and acquire the confidence, affection, 
and good-will of the country. If these had hitherto formed its 
principal resources, in renouncing the system of Robespierre, 
the present government had crippled their power of action, and 
deprived themselves of the means of exertion. 

Mr. Pitt next called the attention of the House to tlie 
state of the agriculture and commerce of France. He said 
he wished to describe the present state of the agriculture and 
commerce of that country, not from any reports which the 
honourable mover night suppose had come to his hands from 
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chote who were friendly to him : hit reporters were certainly 
not penoDS imwudielriy ilependent on him, or- those who hdd 
any good-wiD towards him. They were the members of the 
national convention of France^ who made reports to that as« 
semhly from the several committees. According' to those 
reports their i^gficoltore was exttnguished s their commerce anni" 
UkimL That was the situation in which France stood. They 
had declared they were willing to re*animate commerce : but 
the present actual situation of the country was such as he had 
descrSMd. See whether, in fact, they had afforded any relief 
to comrneroe, and to the agriculture of the country, and whe- 
ther thej had any just title to the love and affection of the bulk 
of the people. 

He next adverted to the state of justice in the countiy. 
AU sanguinary crodties had been committed through the me- 
dium of revolutionary tribunals : and though they were less 
cruel under the present government, they were only so by 
comparison with the former systemi properly denominated the 
system of terror. 

He denred the House to look at the state of religion in 
France» and asked them if they would willmgly treat with a 
nation of atheists. He did not wish to consider them in that 
point of riew. God forbid, that we should look on the body 
of the people of Fhmce as atheists, whatever might be the 
case with some individuals ! It was not possible that a whole 
nation, in so short a timet should have renounced the religion 
of their fiithers* forgotten all the principles in whidi they had 
been educatedf extingnished the feelings of nature, and sub- 
dued the workings of conscience. To the larger proportion of 
the masSy there could not be a heavier burden than to be 
deprived of the exercise of that religion, and to be deprived 
of it in a country that called itself a land of liberty, and 
vrhich set out on the principles of toleration, in a country 
which supposed itsdf to enjoy more than human liberty ; and 
yet, under the present moderate government, he believed a 
proposition had been made, to solemnise the Christian reii. 

VOL* II. C 
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gion; irhen the cottTfOtion paned fo the order of the day, 
proposing forthvrith to eetablish a plan of de^dal pagan festi- 
▼aUy and accompanied by a declaration^ that all the priests 
•hould be detained in prison till that new religion was estabf 
fished. Although the present convention of France profess 
to liave renounced the crimes and cruelties of their predeces« 
sors, yet, since they had been in a state of pure innocence, 
had there been more apparent unanimity among those in 
whom the present government subsisted? On the contrary, 
there never had been stronger instances of opposition, distrac- 
tion, and confusion. They were continually recriminating 
on each other the guilt of those very cruelties he had been 
stating. Did he say then that the present system of govern- 
mjBnt in France must necessarily fidl ? Ho said no such thing. 
Did he then say that the present rulers of FVance might not ex* 
tricate themselves in some degree from that abuse, and follow 
a more Just and prudent line ; and that they might not gra* 
dually draw a Toil over former severities, by which, if they 
could not gain the good opinion and confidence of others, 
they might at least obtain their acquiescence ? They certainly 
might. Had that time arrived? Undoubtedly it had not. 
•But if such a change should take place, and such an order of 
things should arrive, through whatever road, and by whatever 
means, if they gave to their government that stability and 
that authority which might afford grounds, not of certainty 
but of moral probability (by which human aflOiirs must be con- 
ducted), that we might treat for peace with security, then would 
be the proper time to negotiate ; but we ought in prudence to 
wait the return of such circumstances as would afford us a pro- 
bability of treating with success. So much on that part of 
the subject. 

Supposing, however, that he did not look to the chance of 
a change, the next thing was, what assurance had we of the 
pacific disposition of the present national convention of 
France toward this country? We had reasons, founded on 
probability, to infer that they entertained a spirit of hostility 
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V to all rcguUr government*, and most of all to the goretn- 

af Great Britain. If they hail any reason to believe 

that the convention of France tvere disposed to peace, must 

be not infer that ihey ware disposed to it, because they thought 

it would moat probably lend to their advantage, and to our 

rain ? Till there was satisfECtory evidence lliat their spirit of 

r keeiility to other nations was destroyed, he savr probable 

I p«and, in the very nature of their system, that they raust 

perwveie in that hostility, till ihey ceased to act upon it. 

, They looked upon tlieir own government as the only lawful 

fovemment in the world, and regarded the govemmenls of 

I all other nations as usurpation. Such was tlie ground on 

I f'bich they had undertaken the war. Did France make any 

rftofeasions of peace, or did she show any dispositions for peace, 

hit as abe felt herself wearied of thenar, and as she found 

lelf invotved in difficulties? The national convention bad 

1 plainly they deaired a partial peace 

T they found themselves unequal ti 

■fitofeHed they desired peace with t 

n more securely thofe against w 



, because so extensive 

□ prosecute. They had 
: of the powers, in or- 
n they wished still 



I' to cany on the war; and be might add, afterwards t 

t with whom they now professed to be willing to treat 
eace. They would make a distinction iu making peace. 
[teir moderation waa reserved for Holland, their vindictive 
■kiciplea for Great Britain. Could such dispositions eitlicr 

e aecurity to peace, or render it of long continuance. 

Tit had been staled, that (he decree of the Idth of November 

I be«n repealed, and that therefore the French no longer 

ired at interfering with the internal government of Qther 

In April 1793, ihey had enacted something on 

e aubject of peace. They enacted that the penally of d-^ath 

' iknuld be inflicted on any person who should propoae peace 

any country, unlets that country acknowledged the 

i Ftand) republic, one and indivisible, founded od the princi- 

L flea of liber^ and equality. They were not merely satisSed 

h ■ partial acknowledgtncnt dejheto; (hey required an ac- 
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knowledgmcnt dejure* He wished to know, if these principloi- 
werc once recognised as the l^itimate foundation of govei: 
ment, whether they would not be universal in their applici* 
tiou ? Could these principles be excluded from other natior.3 ^ 
And if they could not, would they not amount to a confc. 
^ion of the usurpation and injustice of erery other goven.- 
naent? If they were to treat for peace with France, tliox 
knew one of the things that must be preparatory to it, and 
that was, that they would acknowledge what they had hither u 
denied. They must acknowledge those principles which ccr - 
demned the usurpation of all the other governments and de- 
nied the very power they were exercising. Such was the 
preliminary that must precede a proposal to treat ; and wha: 
next would happen if peace was obtained ? — Leaving out ali 
consideration of the terms of it, which nught be expected ir^ 
be high in proportion to their acquisition of territory. Did 
they look at the situation in which they would lay open tliiw 
country to all the emissaries of France? In proportioa to 
the success of Fhmce» those |>rinciples had grown more bo^.d 
in thigy and every other country. They had increased \\\ 
activity and means of resistance. Were they give up thc6c 
safeguards which had been lately thrown round the constitu- 
tion ; and were they to follow the advice of the other side o( 
the House by having recourse to the universal loyalty of the 
people of England ? Did gentlemen think that we ran no rls'.. 
of serious and internal dangers by reviving and rekindling the 
embers of that faction in this country, which the other side 
of the House had supposed were now totally extinguished? 
Peace obtained under such circumstances, could not be stated 
with confidence as to its permaneiice, and therefore, if it 
were to be obtained, we must remain in a state of vigilant 
jealousy and never-ceasing suspicion. In that state, what sort 
of peace could we enjoy ? — Could such a state possibly be 
preferable to war ? — Would they not then give up those ad- 
vantages they enjoyed ? Were the country to disarsi, few, he 
supposed, would be inclined to approve of that alternative; 
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on the other hand, they could not remain armed without giving 
up, in a certain degree, that pitch of force, to which they 
had brought the exertions of the country, and retaining an 
establishment burdensome to peace, and ineffectual to war. 
It was impossible for any human being, in the present circum- 
stances, to suppose a state of settled peace ; it must be a state 
of watching each other, of inquietude, of distrust, merely a 
short truce, a state of partial inactivity and interrupted repose. 
In such a peace there could be no security ; it was exposed to 
so madi hasard, doubt, and danger, that no man could possibly 
look to hp except the exhausted state of our resources was 
such as to exclude the possibility of further exertion. The 
question was not the option between peace and war, but the 
option of war under considerable difficulties, with great means 
and resoorces, or peace without security. 

He said he should be ashamed to go over the means of our 
resources; bat as that object had been touched on by the 
honourable gentleman who had introduced the question, he must 
say a few words on the relative situation of the two countries. 
The foundation of the argument of the honourable mover was, 
that the resources of France were of so extraordinary a na- 
ture, that they were such as the other nations of Europe 
could not bear, but France, having borne them for so many 
years, could, do thai which other nations could not do — and 
that they were therefore bound to suppose that the resources 
of France were superior to those of this country, which had 
expended so many millions without having had any effect on 
the revenue, commerce, and manufactures of the country^ 
without means that were equal to the pressure sustained in 
other wars where this country had carried them on success- 
fully. The honourable gentlenum, who swept off millions 
from the expenditure of France, had added them with as rude 
a hand to the account of this country ; he had said, if we were 
to make peace at that moment, the expense would be seven^ 
millions sterling, and the extra expenses would be calculated 
moderately at fifty millions sterling. How much the honour-^ 
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able geDtleinan allowed for winding up expenses he knew not^ 
but they were certainly large. Without taking in the expenses 
of the present year of 220,000 men, including the regular 
army and militia, and the vote of 100,000 seamen, to the best 
of his recollection, — taking the expenses of the year 179S and 
of 1794< up to the end of last December, the sum was about 
, twenty-fivc millions sterling, and there was a capital to be 
created, of somewhat more than thirty millions. This point 
was not very closely connected with the question, but he had 
corrected the statement of the honourable gentleman, who 
wished to shew we were no longer able to carry on the war, 
though he could not prove the least defalcation in the revenue 
of the country, or a diminution of the public credit. To what 
was that sum to be opposed on the part of France ? To 260 
millions sterling, which that country had expended during the 
last two years. Would any man say that France could afford 
to spend 260 millions sterling, of which the inhabitants had 
been plundered, better than Great Britain? That immense 
sum had been collected in France by force and terror, and 
had been attended by effects admitted by themselves to produce 
the desolation of the interior of the country, the extinction 
of agriculture, the ruin of their resources, the subversion of 
aD the means of profitable industry, and the annihilation of 
every branch of commerce, besides the collateral circumstance 
•f the system of assignats, which he had mentioned on a former 
day. He said, on a former day he had made the expenses of 
die French republic amount to 460 millions sterling, which 
the honourable gentleman who had made the motion said was 
exaggerated by 120 millions. But the honourable gentleman 
had begun his calculations two years later than he, which was 
the reason of that difierence. The assignats, which were for- 
merly near par, were now about 85 per cent, below it. That 
the House might not mistake him, they were not worth S5/« 
per cent, but only ISL per cent. And therefore he repeated 
his former assertion, that there was a rapid and a progressive 
decay in the mtemal resources of France. It had been stated 
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that he had year after jmt tepraented the retouroes of France 
to be hi a rapid state of deeline. The fint year of the war cost 
France 160 millioiis» which produced a rapid and progr^^ve 
decay in the state of their finances ; and was there any thii^ 
ridicoioiis in suppoeing those resources to be still in a progre^ve 
state of decayy after they had expended, during the last cam- 
paign, another 160 millions sterting ? 

The honourable gentleman* who seconded the motion, in the 
longest nmile he had erer heard, observed, that the resources ctf 
America were dedining for three years together. But would 
any man say that the ftatures of that war bore any repemfaJ^ij^e 
to those of the present, which marked the calamities of France? 
It had been obs^red, that the French were making great ezer* 
tions, and that therefore it was unjust to say their resources 
were at all decayed. But the question was, whether those great 
exertions ought not to be considered as a proof of the decay of 
die resources of the country? Would any man tell him that th# 
mtemal state of the country would not be aflfected by a con-, 
tinned and extraordinary supply of the nerves and sinews isf 
war? The honourable gentleman who made the motion, ha^ 
stated that the Frendi had extended their conquests firqm 
Gibraltar to the Baltic. But no brilliant success, no acquisition 
of terr ito ty , was sufficient to compensate this internal decay of 
resooitoes. The wide diffisrencet in point of resources, wal asf 
important to the fiite of empires and the lot of kingdomsi as new 
conquest ; and the balance there was as much in our favour, as 
the aoquisitioD of territory was against other countries, and in 
fimwr of France. 

There were many other points on which he wished to touch/ 
but would not discuss thenfiat length. One or two observations 
he could not hdp stating. It had been asked, what force had 
we to oppose to that of France? He answered, an increased 
force on the part of this country. The conventioii had said that 
their forces must be contracted : their efforts mi6t therefore bo 

• Mr. W. 8mitfa. 
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cxhuu&ted. Bcjtdef the ezertioni by *ea anil luid which had 
been msde by this counir^', it would protwbty depend aa the 
rcBolution and firmneH of that House, whether the Emperut 
might not be enabled to bring luch a military force into the field. 
IS would render an extent of exertion necessary on the part of 
Francs> of which they had declared themselves incapable. It 
was said, do you expect to conquer France ? Do you expect a 
counter-revolution? When do you intend to roarcb to Paris ? 
If such was at one time our success in France, that tbe con*eii- 
tion were put in imminent fear of the combined armies peae- 
trating to Paris, it was not very extraordinary thai bis honourable 
friend * at London should allow himself to cntcrlaia a degree 
of hope of the possibihiy of that event. By a mode of arguing, 
not unusual with gentlemen on tlic other side, whose practice 
it frc()ucntly was, first to state positions in order that tliey after- 
wards might combat them, ministers had been charged with 
looking to tho conquest of France. They had never held out 
any such object ; they had only professed their hope of making 
such an impression upon ilie mlcrior of that country as might 
lead to a secure and stable peace : and of being able, by the 
assistance of those well-disposed persons who were enemies to 
the present system, to establish a government honourable to 
them and safe to ourselves. If a change had talten place in the 
geremment of France, which rendered it more expedient for 
tu to tteat in the present than at a former period) he would aak, 
if nothing had been gained ? We were now in a situation less 
remote from that in which we might be able ro treat with 
security. It had been urged, that we ought to have let France 
t^onc. What was the consaquence of neutrality but to produce 
aggression ? But now that war had been two years carried on, 
the detestable system of their government had subsided into « 
state of lea* flagranl atrocity. It had been said that all France, 
M a man, was united for a republic. What was meant by tbe 
fhiase of a republic ? Was it merely a name at the top oi' a sheet 
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of paper ? Was tlieir detire of a republie to be gathered from 
their tubmifsion to the tjfranay of Robespi^re? Was their 
unaniinitj to be inferred from the numerous proscriptiomt and 
massacres of federalists and royalists ? 

Mr. Pitt proceeded to recapitulate the general grounds on 
which he had opposed the original resolution, and the motives* 
from which he had been induced to bring forward the amend- 
menty which he had read, and should conclude with moving. 
Peace I Peace was not obstructed by any form of government ; 
but by a consideratioii c£ the internal circumstances of Prance. 
He remarked that there had been great misconstructions and 
misconceptions with respect to what he had stated on former 
occasions to be his sentiments, as to the re-establishment of 
mooarchyy which he by no means wished to be considered as a 
sine ^ nam to the attainment of peace* and therefore he had not 
contented himself with barely negativing the resolution, but had 
been induced in the amendment to substitute that language 
which, in his mind, it became parliament to hold, as best adapted 
to the subject. 

There was one other consideration ta which he should advert, 
namely, the remark that the attempt to treat, though not likely 
to be soccessfiil, would yet be attended with advantage, both 
in PWmoe and this country. In France it would show that we 
were disposed to treat. If it were wise to treat, this certainly 
would be an advantage, but such a conduct, instead of for- 
warding peace, would only be productive of danger; 1% would 
lead to a proposition of terms from France, elated by its recent 
acquisitions, which it would be impossible for this country to 
accept. And he trusted that his honourable friend *, who had, 
he conceived, gone too far in his propositions with respect to 
peace on a former occasion, would be convinced, upon his own 
principles, that as the difficulty increased, any proposition 
to treat in the present moment would have the effect to en- 
courage the enemy, ai|d to bury the remains of opposition ii^ 

♦ Mr, Wilbcrforce. 
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France. In this country it would luive the eflPect to «bk the 
^Nrit of the peofde^ and to tell them that it was right to look for 
peace, though it was impossible to look for security ; it would 
be to insinuate a doubt of their seal, energy, and courage, and 
to add to the depression already produced by a succession of 
misfortunes and a series of misrepresentations. Tlie honourable 
gentleman had said, that if his proposition to treat should not in 
llie event be successful, he would then support the war. Upon 
what ground could he support a war, which he had in die first 
instance conceired and declared to be neither necessary nor 
just ? But till the period should arrive at which it would be 
possible to treat, with a rational proq>ect of security, and a 
degree of, at least, probable advantage, he, and those who thought 
with him, must continue to support a war. of the justice and 
necessity of which, they were firmly persuaded, and which they 
could not, in the present moment, abandon without a sacrifice 
of their opinion, their consistency, and their honour. 

The origbal motion was negatived; 
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On a motion by Mr. Wilberforcf , ^ That it is the Ofunion of this 
House, that the present drcnmstances of France oo^t not to jffeclude 
the government of thn oomitry from entertaining proposals (or ageneral 
pacification; and that it » for the interest of Great Britain to make 
peace with France, provided it can be eflected on &ir terms, and in an 
honourable nuumer;" 

Mr Pitt delivered his sentiments as follows : 

I shall certainly endeavour. Sir, to confine what I have to 
say to the real point under consideration, and must stand ex- 
cused if I do not follow the right honourable gentleman ^ who 

• Mr. Fox. 
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^oke last, in many of the pobto ta whidi he advected. I impute 
no blame to my honomnble friend who Jias made this motion^ 
though I lament and deplore that he baa done so. He has 
acted, no doubt, from the fullest conviction that he was dis- 
charging bk duty to his constituents and to the public at lazge. 
A great deal has been said this night about HoIUdmI being iost, 
without taking into consideration all the circumstances that 
beloi^ to the case. It is not my business at present, but at miy 
other time I should not be unwilling to discuss, whether, it was 
not of immense advantage to Europe in general, that HoUaad 
was not added to France without a struggle, and which, but for 
the interference of this country, would have taken place two 
years ago. This union, afWr a long struggle, unfortunate I 
admit in the issue, has been formed chiefly from that country 
indulging unfounded hopes of peace, in a treaty of alliance, 
which has ended in their having been invaded and conquered ; 
in dieir having submitted, being promised protection, and 
having been defrauded of four millions of n^mey. Perhaps it 
may be better for them in the end, but it is certainly bettei: for 
the state of the world, however unfortunate it may be for the 
inhabitants of that country at the present moment, that they 
were united to France.after a s^ere and unsuccessful struggle, 
and when Holland is no great acquisition to France: instead 
of being added to her, as a gre^t accession, when she was in 
the zenith of her power. It h^ been argued this night, that 
this country entered upon the present just .and necessary war 
with a great and powerful confederacy in Europe; and I 
admit (hat this confederal is narrowed joid diminished. But I 
would ask, whether, in discussing the question of peace and 
war, we have not fiumished them with grounds to argue upon, 
whidi it is impossible tliey could have had without the exist- 
ence of that confederacy ? To look for negotiation at the pie* 
sent moment is premature, though I look to it at no remote 
period. I have 09 olgectioa, wma it ceonected with ibiB busi- 
ness, to follow mj h9lioiirable friendy and the right htneuraUe, 
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genUetneD (o the We«t-Indies, to examine (he riTorts that have 
been made by this country, and compare them with those made 
io any former period ; from which ire should clearly see, 
whether greater exertions had ever been made, and whether the 
dUtresses in that quarter had not been aggravated by a great 
mortality and other accidental causes. 

But 1 come to the question immediately before u;. I beg 
leave to consider what that question is, and I must say, that 
my honourable friend, in making his motion, suffered himself 
to be deceived in the manner of staling it ; and this pervaded 
tlic whole of his argument. Hia statement was neither more 
uor less than this : T* a peace on fair and honourable terma 
preferable to the continuance of the war ? We should not 
have been debating here so long, if this were the question ; 
about this there can be no difference of opinion. But the 
question is, Whether a peace on fair and honourable terms, 
which is the end of all war, is more likely to be attained by 
negotiation at the present moment, than by a continuance of 
the war ? Are you more likely to arrive at a better and more 
■ecure peace with a reasonable prospect of permanency on 
fair and honourable terms, by a continuance of the war wiUt 
energy and vigour, till a more favourable opening presents 
itself by taking some step or other to encourage and invite 
negotiation ? That it the question which puts away at once 
all the declamation! on the advantage* of peace, which nobody 
in this country will deny ; — where the rapid effects of peace 
have healed wounds, infinitely greater than any we have expe- 
rienced (ince the commencement of the present war, in repairing 
losses far more affecting the prosperity of the country than any 
we have sustained, and which were *o vtgoroualy experienced in 
the interval of a few years, as to make us almost forget the 
calaniitiet of former wars- 
Sir, that being the state of the question, I mean to sul»nit 
to the House, that at the present moment perseverance in the 
contest is more wise and prudent, and more likely in the end 
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to affect a tafe> lastingy and honourable peace, than any at' 
tempt at negotiation* My honourable ftiend doea not choose 
to state that thia country ought to take the first steps to peace, 
and he claims great merit for his moderation in not going so 
far» but only that ministexB ought to receire overtures. I beg 
learc to submit^ whether this be not only taking the first step 
but doing it in the moat exceptionable manner. To say it is 
not an overture on our part, if we have received no intima- 
tion whatever from die government of France to treat, to 
say we shall be glad to treat, is what no man living will con- 
tend. Where the overture comes from the legislature of the 
coixntryf it is attended with a degree of publicity which the 
right honourable gentleman admits is one of the merits o£ our 
constitution. But surely this mode of making overtures of 
peace b not die most convenient, inasmuch as it makes known 
the whole terms of peace to the enemy. It leaves no will 
to ministers to take advantage of any finrourable circumstances 
that may occur. For that reason it is that the legislature does 
not usoslly interfere in such transactions^ as the true state of 
the transactions is only fully understood by a few, and there- 
fore it has been wisdy committed to the executive government. 
Why has this country, which is so jealous of its rights and 
ISierties, intnuted such prerogadves to the crown ? Why is 
the making of peace and war, and other prerogadves which 
form the happiness of this consdtudon, intrust^ to the King? 
Because it has been found, that the power of parlinnent was 
sufficient to prevent the royal prerogadve from being carried 
' beyond its proper limits. I say the quesdon is thmi, whether 
you will step forward, and assume this power of the crown at a 
crisia of peculiar delicacy ? 

The right honourable gendeman who spoke last, was of opi- 
nion that the French convendon, firom the publicity of its pro- 
ceedings, bore a nearer resemblance to the British consdtudon, 
than the constitadon of any other country. In this compari- 
son, I trust, it was not meant to be carried any fju-th^er, as if 
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the intertMt of this coimcrjr mre to be ditcutsed in one popular 
smmMy* I hojpe tht right hoooiirtble gentleman is not so nuch 
ia lofwidi Rraace. I think the right honoorable gentleman 
Itfok up that idea radier hastily. I am by no means certahiy nor 
is it worth while here to exsmine, whether a despotic govem- 
meotf or an anarchial repablic, like that of France, most nearly 
resenibles the constitution of Great Britain, which is remored at 
an equal distance from both extremes. 

The publicity of the proceedings of the French convention, 
has been the source of outrage, horror, and disgust, to every 
feeling heart. That publicity has been a faithful recorder, and 
an accurate witness of the enormity of their proceedings. The 
question is, whether we are to take the ^rst step towards nego- 
tiatioD,. or to go on, trusting to the executive government to 
take the opportunity of the first favourable moment for nego- 
tiation, and in the mean time strengthening the hands of that 
govenunent, to per s ever e with vigour in the contest in which 
we are engaged. We have been told, that although this questioi^ 
bas been several times brought forward, it has never been 
directly disposed of; it has never been directly negatived. I 
contead that it has in eifiect been directly negatived. For when 
the motion was made some time ago, an amendment was made 
to the motion, stating, that we were resolved to persevere in the 
contest, trusting that His M^es^ would seise the first favour* 
able opportmityliNit presented for fretting wilh security. I 
beg to know, whether that which was done with deliberation, 
was not negativing the motion. Subsequent to that, this ques- 
tSon was discussed again and again, and diis House on those 
occasions eame to a resdntioni thsit it did not conceive, under 
the present circumstances of the countries, negotiation was a 
measnre expedien^to be adopted. 

But another question here arises. Have the circumstances 
andsitnation of the dtmntry materially altered since the last 
motisB en die subject, or since myhononrable fnend SrU 
found, hanself an advoett^ fbr negotkuion ? Has Che pobture 
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of affiurs ▼aried since that Ume» so as to make negotiation 
more eligible at the present moment than it was at any former 
period? I heard my honourable friend state one fiict on this 
business, which no cridence can contradict. I heard him 
with plaasmre state, that the situation of France was now so 
weakened and ezhansted, as to make peace with that govern- 
ment, though not secure, yet^ in consequence of that weak- 
ness, attended with a considerable degree of security. That 
somediing more of this security exists at the present moment, 
I not only admit, but contend that the prospect is improving 
erery day, and that this becomes more and more ascertabed; 
as I shall state before I sit down* But is this a reason why 
we should n^otiate at this moment ? I think not. From facts 
that are notorious, from things known to the world, there is 
now a general feeling that there is, comparatively speaking, a 
sense of security in the country, when compared with the 
alarming uneasiness which some time^o prevailed. The enemy 
have not lieen jable to avail themselves of their success and 
acquisitions, nor have diey acquired solid and substantial 
stiengdi. The natural anadety of the people of this country 
has led diem to remark die yvogross of the decay, decline, and 
ruin of the enemy, as being more rapid than they could have 
foreseen. When this business was formerly discussed, itjvas 
used m a very considerable argument against negotiation, that 
from our situation then, we could not hope to treat with France 
on terms of equality: that our afiairs since the commencemeAt 
of the war were in so unfavourable a state, that we could not 
reason^ly hope to obtain terms of equality, or any thing fair 
and honourable. Is not this ai^gument very considerably 
strengthened at this moment, when yon compare the state 
of this country and France ? Exhausted and wearied with the 
adKSUtioa of your own weakness, will you give up the contest 
in despair? We should then, like Holland, have to consider 
what indemnity Fkance would expect of us. I state this as a 
prectical objection, and wholly independent of any question on 
the security of negotiation. Those who argue for peace, con- 
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Kiier «ur tltiiftllon u rendered mote fil Tor negotiation in ttiJA 
way: — that we have \ou our alliet. by which we we reduced 
to such a (tale of weakneii, that we miut lieleo to peace ; and 
DOW thai our olliea have deeerted ut, it it unnececury to obtain 
theit content. We formerly reTiued to treat with Prance, be- 
cause we were tatii6ecl ihe wu unable to maintain that peace 
and amity that ought to prevail among neutral nations. Gentle- 
men have chaien to forget all the arguments uied with regard 
to acknowledging the republic of France. We refused to treat 
with M. ChaUTelin after the unfortunate murder of Loim XVI. 
We refuted to acknowledge a goYernment that had been reeking 
with the blood of their sovereign. Was not that an objection 
not to acknowledge them at that period? The murder of the 
King prccededbut every few dayi the declaratioa of war agauut 
this counirj'. 

The next argument it, whether you would dishonour yourself 
by acknowledging a republic that might endanger your own inde> , 
pendencc, and which made apublicprofesiionof principles which 
went to destroy the independence of every Qotion of Europe ? I 
Bay, 1 will not acknowledge such a republic. The 4}ueation here 
u but umply whether you wilt acknowledge ao at to treat with it ? 
It is not, nor has it been, since the commencemeDt of the war, 
the interest of England, not from any one circumtlance, but 
from taking all circumstances together, to institute a negotiation 
witB the ruling powers now existing in France. 

As to the dedarntfon of the Emperor to the Diet, if it ia au- 
thentic, that he should be happy to enter into a negotiation fin- 
peace, I beg leave to say, this declaration roust be supposed to 
bind the Emperor in no other capacity than as head of ihc em- 
pire ; and I am sure tbey cannot, and will not ttate that that 
precludes him, as Duke of Austria, or King of Bohemia, from 
performing any agreera«nt he may choote to enter into, on hit 
own separate account, in those capacities. As the head of the 
empire, he might, from the present ntuatioo of that country, 
think it wise and expedient to go beyond the line he may chalk 
Out to himtdf u a aoverdgn prince and kiag, aa King sf Bohe- 
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mil aad Archdulce of Auctria. There may be circumsCEtncea to 

induce him, ak the head of the empire, to wUh to open a nego- 

datioii with France, rather than run tbe risk of a sepurate nego> 

tiation, through tbe medium of the King of Prussia, contrary to 

the t:onsti[ution of the Germanic body. One of the next points 

reliCiI upon, and imputed as btame to ministers, was the circiun- 

•Uace of the war in La Vendue and uitb the Chouans being at 

M end. 1 do not see bow that circumstance cad attach any 

blaotc to goveromeDt. It has bsen stated, that the inhabitantii 

of La Vendee have submitted to the French republic. Who- 

ettr hiu convericd with genliemen coming from France, hsK 

baeii made aitji'uiuted with the situatiou of the inhabitants of La 

Ljeadfe «nd tlie Chouans, as well es from the Paris newspapers. 

KThgy will do weli to consider, whether the French government 

D have any degree of confidence, that they can reap the lea.sl 

jidvanUge from that union. The advantages of the peace in that 

Miuuter have beeu entirely iu favour of La Vendue and Britannyi 

i Dot of the republic ; the inhabitants have gained by the 

My, and lost nothing. The republic has no right to any 

a of itreugth from this district of the kingdom. Were 

Ibey subject t« [eq^iisitions? or did they furnish recruits fur tlie 

•noy ? or did ihey increase the treasure of the country ? By the 

•nicies of their submistion to the laws of tlie republic, if* they 

•le reported truly, tJiey are in fact an independent government, 

11 irhitih what are called patriots are i:xcluded. The stale of 

I Vendue was directly tlic reverse of that of Holland; and if 

bat country was uot an accession of strength to the republic, is 

ll tiot a confeasioQ of the weakness of the government, that they 

Mind theutselves under tlie necessity, notwithstanding all their 

pleiidid success, to enter into such a treaty as a sovereign would 

ttcr liave entered into but from necessity? 

There is another circumstance which has been relied upon, 

*_jnd which 1 must not puss over in silence. Among otiier events 

of the day, we see that Holland and Prance have entered into 

I an alliance; and that Holland is to furnish France with twelve 

hips of the line, and eighteen frigates. The present state af 
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Holland mSes Utat circumstancv muri- lavouraMe for this 
country th An we hut resiion to expect it would hnw b«en when 
Holla'iil wa« over-run by ilie Vreiich. 

The <)uc«tton is, ivlictltiu^ tlie clatc of Fmiici' i* nut to weik ; 
whother tJie dUtraclions nnd ditlurbnncei of the countr; . aod 
Ihv discontent* «t" iJie jiL-oplei are not so prt-nt, as are llitcly to 
lend to some cliangc or new order of t!itnf;j, more lavourable 
(hnn any that has hiilieno appeared ? 

First, as to tlie u'<.iilcne«i nl' I'raace. We have been toM by 
' rigiit lionoui's'tle gentlonian, that tltcru was no appearance in 
France gf lUc relaxation of its efTorti ; that the reigu of terror 
' ended willi the month of July last; and subsequent to that 
period thiy liuvc bi-c-n as successful as ever. But furely it a not 
very wonderful if the operaiions of that great and exiruordinary 
^achine Iih<1 wound up tliu hIiuIc of that extcnaive empire, by 
^1 the men nho were put in a state of rcquiaitioU) and by all the 
meretricious treasure tiuit was atnawed; if lo many cau»o» 
operating to long, ihe cHl'cLs u'erc not to cease as immediately ta 
ibe causes. The effectK in their operation survive tlie causes : 
^Ut have the French ocqtiircd Ircsb vigour ? Whoever has taken 
•ay pains to look at the number and eftbrts of tlieir armiet, Uid 
Stale of the provj&ioas and magazines, and attends to ihc manner 
Ui whicli requisitions have been curried on ; ivhoever readf Uie 
I ^Accounts the members of the convention give of themselves; 
jVhoever Tuods their iipecche« ; whoever trusts to ttiiir Own ac- 
^unt of themselves ; — ihe«c all prove that llic vigour 2nd elter- 
tion of Uiat country have been evidently diminishing. 
, In tlie next place, louk at the state of their aisignats, WNtch 
|«r K long time has been the eubjcct of a great deal of anxious 
attention to the convention. They have been employed almost 
fp a perpetual contest about two things, — to make a constitu- 
^on, and to raise their credit, by preventing an unlimited number 
pf assignats entering loui circulation. They therefore passed a 
decree to wiilidraw a certain number of them lo rabe their credit. 
Xhc nominal value of assignats was only 26t. per cent. At pnv 
mt they arc iMime»hiit less than Si. per cent. Their expends- 
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" ture ii Incredible ; Iiut montii it amounted to twenty-seven mil- 
lions sterling, wliicli is more than is wanted by Great Britain in 
(be course of a jear. Thia expense amounts lo three hundred 

Kid iweaiy-four luillioDB sterling per annum, which exceeds the 
bole national debt of Great Britain. The commerce of that 
Uatty 15 loiaJJy extinguished, and a portion of bankruptcy 
te* itself with every transaction. 
The nest article is the price of provisions, respecting which 
lave received a great deal of nuthenlic information within 
utete f«w days, indeed 1 may £uy within these few hours; 
and the price of provisions is so very high, and scarcity pre- 
tails to such a degree, as must stop ail great and extensive 
uperBlJon». 

In the next place, I doubt very much whether the proviiiinns 
for ibe French army and navy will in future be so regularly sup- 
plied as they formerly have been. I have accounts of provisions 
being remanded from on board some of the ships at Brest ; and 
the city of Paris has been supplied by pittances from the army 
on the Rhine. Expressions of discontent are not confined ti) 
individu^s, but are general, and such as come home to the door 
of every individual in France. What will be ihe effect of this 
complicated pressure, how long it may be continued, or what 
order of tbin^ m.iy uttinuitely rise out of it, I ^hall not pretend 
to ay. Bui I think it may produce, and probably at no great 
diilance of lime, some new order of things, more friendly to a 
general 'pacification, ai d to a regular intercourse with the other 
ettablished powers of Europe. Such is the genuine prospect for 
all the conutries of Europe, for an order of things more sali^- 
fiicfory than we have seen at tu\y former period. It is owing (o 
your pencvcrauce in forcing thttn, and to which they are un- 
equal, that they would wjtlin^'ly accept of pence. But because 
yon have (uch a profpcct at this moinenti you are by mi means 
ceriKo that a safe and honourable peace could be obtained. 
That it, A Ihb moment, premature; a condouancc of your 
pcrseveraaca Mme tiinc longer irill in all probability produce 
that Ii'ppy effect. 
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CorofiaK ttic situation und rcsourci'K of thii countrv, feeltn{c 
for the burdens or the country, which must be fell by the poor 
Mad induslrioua to a certain trxiem, ond Jeploriug their necM- 
•ity, as they mu»t ubctruct the increasing neahh of l!ii- country. 
Look rIgu at the munuroctures and trude an<l revenue, and com- 
pare it with the expense of the wor. Compare the uonuat 
expenditure of twenty or tM'cnty-&vi> milliung sterling, to thi> 
flnorniouH Bum of twciity-se*en niitlions sterling per month, or 
three huiidred and twcDly-four railliona per anni.m, the lutd 
yearly expended by France. Afker you have made these com- 
parisonii, ttll me whether you will lay aside your exertion;, under 
the peculiar circumaionces in which you are now placed. You 
have laid on taxet unprecedented in tlieir amount, but at the 
■aine lime having the satisfaction to know thai they are bnf nc by 
the inhabitants of this counlry without any material severe pres' 
■ure. You are provided therefore with the most ample and 
liberal supplies fur the present campaign. But ie that the case 
with France? Ko. Every month, every week, ii an additional 
■train of the new machine, and ihcy are not [>rovided with any 
of that enormous expense which I have mentioned, but must 
raise it all by forced means, by recjuisitions, by Tobbei^, and 
plunder. I have trespassed loo long on the patience of the 
KouM. I conclude by observing again, thai 1 have to hope for 
a more favourable order of things, and I have no reojiin to be 
satisfied with any attempt at negotiation at this ninmeoi : hut 
bv a vigorooi prosecution of tlie war for a nhort lime louger, we 
have every reasonable prospect that we shall be able to procure 
for ourselves a solid, permanent, and honourable peace. 

The molulion wsi rejected ; tlic Houtc dividing on tlie order of tlie 
dnv, Dioved bj Mr. Windham, 
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Tuc House having procMded to the order of the da; for taking inw 
coniidention fSi Majeitjr'i late proclamation pgniniit leditioui meetingt, 

Mr. Pirr iv«e nnd Mid, 

That the circuinitiuiceG, upon which he memit to ground tite 
proceedings of that uight Imd made so di'Cp an impression an 
the mind of every gentleman in that House, as well na on that 
of every man in the country', that it would not be neccwaiy 
for him to make any comments on ihem. Tile public had seen 
witb becoming indignation, that a virtuous and beloved sove- 
reign had been attacked in the most criminal and outrageous 
mwiaer, and at a time too when be was in the exercise of the 
gTMIOtand moRl iicpurlant function of kingly capacity, when 
be w*a going to asaemble the great council of the nation : 
^, tluU gtest, and indeed only resource against every national 
^^^^p3. The lint impulics of every man's mind, atler an attaclc 
^^^ni innnediately directed against the life of the King of thete 
^^^Mcalnis, muit be those of horror and detestation ol' the wicked, 
^^B|i|he diabolit-al wretches, who in contempt of the respect and 
^^^^dVVerence dite (o (he sacred character of their sovereign — in 
L .Mnteinpt of the whole legblature, by a kind of concentrated 
msJice, directed a blow at once at its three branches, in attempt- 
ing to Mituinale a mild and bi^nignant monarch, who waa the 
of our glorioos constitution. In con> 
ilAtiDg this calamity, the House would feel that some cor- 
must be given to the laws, at prest^nt in force against 
crime*; means must be found to repress tlie spirit which 
daring an outrugci and to prevent such UDpre< 
ited conaequeocci of suditiou, and of sedition too leading 
by the most despicable, as well as thu moit 
/ffBgnVM of an modes of attack, against the vital priuciples of 
Mate, in the penon of the soveieign. 

fint impreaaion, every man ihould^think him- 
^~ tt 3 ". ' .i---v 
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self olW upon (a» he wai cure would b« the C4m) by the 
loyalty and allegiance he owed to th« sovereign office, and bj' 
affection to ihe person of the sovereign, by the reverence due 
to religion, by self- preservation itself, «nd the happlneu of 
aociety at large, to apply a renieily to those very olarmiog 
Rymptonu, another impression would ari«« out of ii, equally 
forcible, and equally obvious, oainely, that they would do this 
business but by halves, and act carelessly and ineffectually, if 
fhey directed their attention only to that separate net, and iibt 
to those very mischievous and formidable circumstances, wtAdi 
were connected with it, in point of principles, and n*hich prti- 
duced it, in point of tact. 

In endeavouring to lead the attention of the House to the 

remedies which appeared to liim roost likely I o be efficient to 

"this purpose, he would not advert to legal disiinctions, but to 

prudential principlef. If the House viewed the separate Kt 

with that eye of horror he cnnerived they must, and if, «ieir> 

trig it so, they felt the conviction, that a repetition of mch 

enormities thouM be prevented immedfaiely : the next pohit, 

jtiat would impress itself upon ihi'ir minds, as arising ftian 

the two former, wa^, that they should adopt some means to 

prevent these seditious assemblies, which nerved nsvehiclefto 

faction and disloyalty, which fanned and Kept alive the flime 

of disafiection, and filled the minds of the people with dtKMM- 

wnt. He had the most indubitable 'proof to support him fn 

iayiiig, that tliis sentiment pervaded not onli that House, bnt 

all the kingdom ; and that in no one instance which had eT«r 

'occurred, were the Commons called upon more loudly by tlie 

lAahcs uAd prayers of an anxious community, than ibey were 

at this time by the whole people of Gngfand, to avert the fiihi 

'inth which those assemblies menaced the country, by preveHt- 

t|^ their further proceedings. In full hopes that the House 

r ^Slt the force* of these ithpressi'^ns as forcibly an he d'd. Slid 

I ^rould ■gree t(> some such meusure as he had alluded 1«, 

motioB of that day would' go io that Objeii. It nlifeltt, 

k*$eTh^a, Mcur \o'^gm&e&ien,'Vli»t»Mw ifccnld'be'iMtTiMi^ 
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nude TdT the protection of His Majesty's person ; but he in> 
formetl them, thct the other House hail now under its consider- 
uion a bill to that effect, which he hoped would soon be laid 
before them for their concurrence. His moiioo, therefore, vraS 
( directed to alter or enforce ihe laws of the King's safety, but 
prevent ihoie meetings, to which all the mischiefs he Nftd 
ilioned were attributable. 

meetings to which he alluded were, he said, of t«ro de- 
„ . iptions ; under the first of those descriptions, fell those a^- 
1^^ which, under a pretext ( to which ihev by no means adhereil) 
'•f petitioaing parliament for rights of which they affected to tie 
Wprived, agiialed questions, and promulgated opinions Sd& 
insinuations hostile to the existing government, and tending to 
bring it into disrepute with the people. Tlie other description, 
though les« numerous, not les^ public, nor less dangerous, were 
concerted evidently for the purpose of disseminating unjust 
grounds of jealousy, discontenti and false complaints^ against 
the conatilutioo ; of irritating tbe minds of tlie people agaiott 
^dr lawful govemon: and of an cou raging them to acta of 
~ treason itself. In these meetings every thing that CQutd 
' "ion, every thing that could excite disloyalty, even 
ling that could prepare the minds of those who attended tor 
[lion, was iodustriously circulated. Both these reijuired 
_ strong law to prevent them ; for, if the arm of the exeeu' 
tire govemmeni was not atrengthened by such a law, [hejr woiud 
be coDtinued, if not to the utter ruin, certainly to the io^Mibte 
disgrace of the country. 

As lo the first of those descriptions, no one would venture to 
den/ the right of the peopk- to exprefs their opinions on poli- 
tical men and measures, and to discuss and asseit their right of 
ationiitg all llie branches of the legislature ; nor was there 
nuui who would be farther from encroaching po that f'gnt 
himself. ^Ii was undoubtedly a most valuable privilege, 
of which nothing siiould deprive them. But on tfie other, haJM, 
if (oecliagt of thin kind were made the mere cuver or the pretext 
Yor a^ whirh were as inconsistent 
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t at it wu pouible to imagine wiy thing to be ; if, ioitcsd of 

ting grievances, the people were excited to rebellion; if, 

InsteaH of favouring the principles of freedom, the very fouod- 

i atipn vf it wai to be deslrnyed, and with it the happincBs of the 

I Mtqile; it was high time for the legitlature to interpose with 'ns 

authority. 

This consideration, he confessed, occasioned considerable 
difficulty, hut it did not create an insuperable dilemma. In 
applying the desired remedy, two things were to be looked to — 
the first, to correct the abuse of a sacred and invaluable priri- 
Ifge ; the second, to preserve that privil^r inviolate : caution, 
was therefore necessary, lest, on the one hand, tliey should 
encroach on the rights nf the people, or, on the other, should 
•uSer the abuseof those rights to become the inBtrumeoi of their 
total extinction. This wb£ a matter of grent delicacy, and 
should be attended to in the detail ; but the House would see, 
- that at present the real question was, did not the pressure of 
the moment call for iome remedy 7 

^ According to the opinions which he had collected, as wed aa 
he had been able, from others, and such as he had formed for 
himself, the great point wanted at this moment was a more cU*t 
^d defined power in the mugiEimie, to disperse ond put an end 
to all meetings likely (o be productive of consequences such as 
.were already meotloned. He by no means meant this power ot' 
dispersion to extend to meetings professedly and nbvioufJy law- 
ful, and held for legal and constitullonal purposes; but that, 
in every case of a numerous meeting, of whatever nature, ot 
under whatever colour, notice should be given, so as to enable 
^the magistrate to beep a watchful eye over their proceedings. 
He should therefore propose, that whatever be the pretext of a 
public meeting, (if the House was at all of opinion there wnsany 
necessity for the regulation of such meetings.) luch notice 
' jhould be given to the magistrate, in order that he might attend. 
J for the preservation of the public peace; that he might watch 
the proceedings, to present any measure that might tend to 
MUadc« or to bring into contempt, either the aovereign himtelf 
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or any branch of the established government of the country. 
That the mogiitrate should be empowered to apprehend any per- 
sons whose conduct should seem calculated for tliose purposes, 
and ihal any rexisiance to the authority of a magistrate so act- 
ing, should be deemed fielony in every person coacemcd in it. 
That, on perceiving the proceedings of such meeting to be 
tumultuous, and leading to the bad consequences he had already 
mentioned, the magistrate should have power similar to that 
which he had already by the riot act, to dbperse that assembly ; 
and that, afVer reading the riot act, and ordering them to dis- 
perse, any number of persons remaining should, as by the riot 
the penalty of the law, that of felony. The House 
that tliis summary power in the magistrate, while it 
Id still leave to the people the fair right to petition, on tlic 
hand, would, on tlie other, prevent the abuse of it. This^, 
he said, was the outline. All detail be would reserve for fiiture 
discuMion. 

Under the other description of meetings, through which the 

Is of the people were poisoned, fell those of public lecturers, 

made the dissenunation of sedition the souri^e ot livelihood. 

them he thought it would be proper to apply regulaiioiu 

lething liLe ihote that passed about fourteen years ago, in 

act, which, from the learned gentleman who brought it in, 

called MaittfifltTt act, and by which all houses wherein 

ig« of an improper kind were held on a Sunday, were to 

mted as ditorderlif houiei. And, to avoid evasion, the 

thould apply to every house wherein any people met, ex- 

ing a certain number to be stated in the act, the real family 

House. These, said he, are the outlines of the measure 1 

propose : and so convinced am I that there can be but 

iog, and one opinion, that some measure of this kind is 

[bere a cry of " hear!" from the opposite side] ; and 

an I ihalen in that conviction by the adverse vocifera- 

of " heart hear!" that I am sure I should but show a 

£ctnut of the cause, if I said any more. I will therefore only 
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" That hars be given to brbg in a bill for the more ciTec' 
tually prercnting of aedilious mc-eiiugs and usserablics." 

AlVr a debate of much wiirmtli, iii which llic mcmurc *m loudl/ 
nprc^Mlcd by Mr. Fox. Mr. Shuridmi, :iii.l Mr, (Jrej, thr Hodh ili«td«l 
on ttie motiaii for lute to bhng in ihe biU, 

Ayei .*.'n 

Xofc.. « 
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On the question Ibr the wcond raiting of ilie bill for raorc 
preventinf; lediciout meetingi aud aMcmUief, 

Mr. Pitt wid, tliat as he had repeatedly delivered Iiii centi- 
moaU upon the bill, he t'ett but little inclined unnecestarily to 
lake up the attention ol' the Houset particLdarly a» mo« part of 
what had been already aaid that day had little connection with 
the qiieation. Under this description be did not include the 
compBrison which the right honourable gentleman * had thought 
.proper to draw between a revolution in this country in favour 
of the houie of Stuart, and a revolution in favour of thai kind 
of government which French principles would recommend and 
inculcate. No man could be more sensible than he was of the 
-.dreadful calamities that the nation would sustain by the re-eitab- 
.bahment of a Popitb pretender, who would, no doubli endea- 
vour lo subvert our liberties, our religion, and our laws, and 
^poaaibly he might succeed in bis object. He had no hetit^tinn, 
t however, in declaring, thai were he to chuae between two such 
. horrible alternatives, he wouU cheerfully prefer the restoration 
, of the pretender to that cruel aud desolating system ofaikarcby, 
|. which would radically deatroy all those principles by which social 
..order was maintained. He scrupled not to agre^with the right 
. hooourabJe gentkniaa in declaring, that were we upder the same 
circumstaoces thai prcfted oti our apcestora, we should be equally 
♦ Mr. Fox, 
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reaAy to make the saihe ^criftces that they had done in lo 
neceiaary a retistance; and he rnrther Bdmitted, that when itf 
expressed ourselves e<]uall]r willing to risk our lives in an oppo- 
sition to either jacobitical or jaeobtnical principles, we had no 
more to offer, nor were we any longer to seek for any practical 
difl^rence. It happened conveniently for his purpose, that the 
ar^umenla and illutlrations employed by the right honourabli' 
gentleman furnished him with matetials which wouM serve for 
an antwcT to rnoct of his arguments, as far as be had urged any 
thing cloaety connected with the subject. Of this comparicon 
between the two kinds of revoluiions alluded to in particular, 
without ftltrtnpting to reason on »htch side the choice ought to 
preponderate, it was snlficieht to say, that we were rrady with 
our l:*es to resist the introduction of either. 

Here, tlicii, Mr. Pitt said, he wished to pause, and bececch the 
ri^t honourable genttcman to adopt the snge counsels of liis 
ancestors, with the same ardour which he expressed when he 
declared his desire to itnitatc the 'mlour of their arms. Our an- 
expelled the fkitally of the Stuarts, and ■estabiisljed the 
« atitl tramortid revolution, in the first ingiancc by the 
'ord ; but their bravery might have been ineffectual, if they had 
not secured llieir object by legislative provisions. It was in this 
ntanner. tnore tlian by peiVcmRl valour, that they preserved the 
CODsliialfon. What was the bill of rights iiaelf, but a measure 
■ilopted by our anceatori in consequence of their finding them- 
"Ulvti under new circumstances? They declared it to be higli 
ttMton to dispute the queen's authority, lo deny that the parlia- 
ment was con^eteni to confine and limit the tucceuion, and, 
thiaJIy, torender attempts to introduce a system, different from 
iftar which they had established by the lows, fdonioutly penal. 
'0|i0n eiEsniiniiig tJie present bill it woald be (bond, that their 
'^i^kiaple wu rigidly adhered to, and preventive meaiuret resorted 
lb, on rootivct of |i&Hcy and prtnlerKe, in order to guard igailut 
Hl^reitreme which would mak^ it «ece«Mry fir mnoy to rkk 
'iUir Ht^ In a eimtest, tndbeirivelveff is all the miseries that 
anod « Cw1wm:. O ne great recommendation of this tempowy 
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OB, that it strictly adhered to the examples of fo(- 

[ ncf timci ; Olid white it ■lidtd to the general security, nutde no 

li'ianovslion on the consiitiiiion, nor, in [he tnnaltest degrcv. 

cened the spirit of the laws. Our ancestors, io limes of 

;, and even during that interval which took place between 

position and the Testorstioa of ihe monarchy, adhered, as 

J CO pecuUar a situation noiUd admit, to ancient formi, 

i conducted the public butinrsB by ine^nB of both Houses of 

rliamentt if that assembly could properly be called a porlia- 

Knt. when it was actually deprived of one of its compooent 



Were there do precedenta, no laod-msrlc*. to guide their pro- 
Nliogs on the present emergency ? In days of difficulty and 
-, which had threatened one branch of the legislature, and 
a doubts had arisen respecting the competency of parliament 
legislate in one particular case — limiting the succession of 
tfic crown, our ancestors mude a law suitable to the occasion, 
is time what was the enemy that we had to contead 
with, and what the danger to be repelled ? Xot an attack upon 
one branch of the legislature, not a doubt about the right to 
legislate in a particular case ; the right to legislate at all was 
(jueetioned, and the legality of monarchy itself in any shape was 
denied. Was that, he begged Io ask, a proper lime to sit BtttI, 
and refrain from taking vigorous and effectual measures, merely 
because tlicy might deviate io some degree from established 
practice? The parallel that had been attempted to be drawn 
between the measures of the executive government at this time, 
and those of the house of Stuart, in no degree ^plicd. In the 
days of the Charles's, the people were above ail taught to look 
up to parliament for safety and protection : they might un- 
doubtedly took elsewhere for a&sistatkce, but parliament wu th« 
centre in which all their hopes and dependence rested, and in 
which alone they were led to eipcct redress for their grievancca ; 
such had been the example of their ancestors at the rerolutioo, 
and, ap it was before their eyes, it ought to regulate tfaeii pro> 
caedings. 
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The right honourable geotleman had talked of risking his Hfe 
io defence of the conslitatioo ; he was not asked now to risk his 
life, he was asked only to apf>ly the laws to the present state 
of the countrjy in such a manner as to render the risking of 
Hves, for the present at least, unnecessary ; and he was asked to 
do this in time, before the evil which threatened us should have 
risen to such a height, as to bring on personal dangers. Gentle- 
men had made much objection to this bill, as debarring the sub- 
ject of the right to petition, as secured to them by the bill of 
rights. But did the bill of rights imply, that any other than 
parliament was to be the channel through which evils in the go- 
vernment or constitution were to be redressed ? The revolution 
itself tended also to prove the point he was contending for ; 
since it was a memorable example, that even when the throne 
was vacant, epd when the forms of the constitution necessarily 
fkOed, yet, even then, so strong was the impression on the minds 
of men, of the maxims which they had before learnt, that no 
new constitution was formed in consequence, but the old con- 
stitution was still considered as subsisting. The two remaining 
Houses of Pariiament, and those two Houses alone, were then 
resorted to, and not the sovereignty of the people, as the means 
through which the other branch of the legislature was to be 
supplied. It was not to. that sovereignty of the people which is 
now talked of, ihmt recourse was had. Thus, therefore, the 
revolution itself conspired to shew that it was to parliament, or 
to the people in parliament, and not to the people out of parlia*^ 
ment, that the right of framing alterations in the constitution 
ahrmys devolved. 

The next point to be considered had been insisted upon much 
in the House, and, as he understood, made very industrious use 
of out of it ; vis. that the present bill was calculated to create a 
diSereBoey and cause a separation, between the lower and the 
higher orden of the people. The effect of this bill he was ready 
to maintain would be diametrically the reverse. The system of 
dividing the orders of the community was that which formed the 
grand wpring and power of jacobinism, which the present bill 
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was tm6sotly calcuUted U oppM*:, to dieok, and to supprcix. 
ll iraii b}- exciting the envy and linirrjl of the (Hior it)nunit tliose 
!□ higher (tntjoas, by hol4inf[ out to ifioiii tlti^ Lopt: of i^xtJian^- 
ing their coDdiiioui, oiul hy rqircseuliag projMrtj' u the coijr 
[irpy of the indigent, the idle, and the liccstious, thai Uie profli- 
gate principle* of jacobinism bad Bucc«edod in de8tro3'ing all 
ML'ial order » Pranc«, and tUe aamc end bad been aimed at, by 
the lainc means, in all other putts of Europe. 

Under our happy coiutitutioD, he believed there nu no roan 
aTrank orjiropcrty, at tliis time, so negligent of hi« duty, and 
RO nnacquainted with hia iotoretl, as to draw a line ul' leparatioa 
between himielf and those that M-cre below hiiu, in rank, afflu- 
ence, or degree. What nation in the world now exi»ledi Or had 
been knonn to exiit, in which the great and (he low were pUccd 
at so little di«iance, and u> slightly separated ? A cxiniiaucd 
and wdl-cementcd connection, which could not easily be dis- 
solved, was so visible, that it wm impossible to fix upon any link 
in the general chain where the union of the parts did not inimc- 
diately appear. The middle class derived supply, vigour, and 
support from thai below it; diffused it through all around: 
communicated and received reciprocal aid from that which was 
above it : and an animating spring gave thut activity and general 
circulation of benefits to the whole, which composed the order oC 
well- regulated society. 

7^ manner by which the right honourable genlleman bad 
otteinpted to prove that the tendency of this bill was to nuiltc 
sticb invidious distinctions, was most extraordinary. The bill 
hod been held out. as a bill which proscribed all meetings wluit- 
Mever from petitioning parlianijnt, except such as were licenced. 
So Isr from tbia, the bill left all established meetings precisely >» 
they were befi>rL'. The requiring of a license bad been stated 
M, in all casec, an intolerable evil ; it was, nevertheless, singular 
enough, that not la Tequirc a license was now considered by the 
right honourable gentle man as a still worse evil, on account of 
the partiality of the ptiociple. He would sslr, what ww tbe 
■ panialti J ? Was it that, all otber meetings but UiMe that, ircfe 
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licnittd wtn to be •boUihed ? No such Ihing : they trete merely 
to be put under «ome nw restrictions, ivhich should make ilitm 
more reeemble the rcguUr meetings, which irere not lo be sub- 
jected to m license. 

But to come lo the main qnestion; — it was distinctly this. 
Tint. Ooca tlie bill no abridge and limit the right of petitioning 
parlisment, as to leave it insufficient for the purpose ofaiToriling 
due coiutiiuiional security? Secondly, Does the bill impose any 
IneSectusl, superfluous, and unnecessary restraints? In order 
to jttdgu upon these ijuestisnG, lie would consider what were the 
Umltaiiont imposed by the bill on this right of petitioning. A 
prerious notice of the Intended meetings was, in certain cases, 
to be retjoired. The meetings of corporate bodies were not re- 
qaired to fpVe any notice whatever : meetings called by a certain 
nmnbcr of justices: meetings called by the lord -lieu tenants of 
cmiutiet, or by shertifi, were all excepted from the obligation. 
It had been Mu'il, bowecer, that these last were servants of the 
crown, *nd because servants, therefore in the interest of the 
crown. But how did this observation apply? A sheriff 6f a 
county wks under no infiuence either of dependence, or expecta- 
tion, or grstitude. The office of sheriff was considered a? an 
onerOQs and expensire officct iriiich few perions liked, and from 
whicfa many wished to be escused. Was it fair then lo dcuribe 
a meeting called by a shcrifT, as a meeting called by one who was 
a mere tocrf ufUie crown? But, besides, what was the lact^'' — 
The fact WAS, that meetings werci according to the present cus- 
lOm, called hy these very sherifis, and a great proportion of the 
comptaints of the Coimtry actually found their way to parli-.tniunt 
thfou^ this cliannri ; — a way which was still left open. This, he 
uid, waa the best proof tliat meetings of this sort were not un- 
itailing. He believed it had commonly happened, that mneh 
the greater proportion of petitions to parliament came through 
iheiberifli, andtho»eof another kind wi^re nsuully thought more 
iuspidous. How unfair then was it to citU the bill, as it had 
been called, "an extinction of the right to petition," wlivii> in 
fact, that dhnmeltbmtglt which petition* unally come, votitiU 
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led open ! He decUred he ho* aa rculy u any man lo adini|k 
broadl/, thU mpposfd or real grievancti mighl, at malttr ^ rightf 
be pretenliii to parliamenl by all ranlii ofpeoplf. He miMt, how^ 
ever, at the same time remark, that he did not connider those 14 
be tlie best friends of the caDilitutioii, or of tlie lower ranki of 
the people, irhn were always goading thuni (o bring forward peti> 
lions, and encouraging the agitation and discussion of public af* 
fairs: among those, loo, who, of all men, from their educ>tioa> 
their habits of Me, and their mt»a% of iufunuaiion, were indis- 
pulably the least capable of exercising sound judgmunt on such 
topics. The right of petitioning then remained as foroierly, e»^ 
cepting in certain caseS) to which he had alluded. , 

With regard to (he observations made by the right honourabls 
gentleman in his interference for procuring a more equal n-pre* 
seotation of the people in parliament, Mr. Pitt said, lie would do 
him the justice to Fay that he never had eacouragid llir w ild, 
vibionary, and mischievous plan of universal suffrage anil aiuuial 
parliaments. He had felt, what every man of sense and ub«cr- 
vBt!on must feel, that the House of Commons, composed as it 
was, was the virtual representation of the people ol EngLind: 
the sole matter in doubt was, whether the nu'rabcrs had such aa 
identity of interest with those whu had no voice in election of 
representatives, as would secure to the latter tlie considerstioiit 
to which, as Englishmen, they ought to be cuiiiletl ? In tlie 
meetings held upon that subject formerly, though some of ihtin 
had not been reguUrly convened by the slierifis, he well remem- 
bered that thL'ir proceeding were looked tn with more jealousy 
than the proceedings of those meetings which were assembled ia 

So little had been urged in opposition to the provbiotu of 
tlie bill, that it was unnecessary for him to argue mucfi itx Uicir 
defence. The notice to be given of meetings held avowedly 
for the discussion of public measures, had been so modified aa 
to retain little of that formidable appearance which gentlenien 
at &rM represented it to bear ; bdecd, the honourable geuili>> 
man hiouclf had confcwed, it was that part of the bill to wkidi 
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lie saw the least objection. So necessary did public advertise<> 
mentSy in order to cooTene large bodies of men on political 
questions, strike him to be, that the clause would seem a super-^ 
fluous precaution, if it were not for the peculiar construction of 
the corresponding societies, which, by their divisions and sub- 
diTisionSy had not only the means of secret communication, but 
also of prompt execution of their. designs, however alarming, 
however dangerous. 

It had been much insisted on, that a main objection to the bill 
was, that these meetings were hereafter to be held under the 
insjpection of magistrates. The force of this objection would 
surely be done away, when it was considered that tliis provision 
only set all other meetings on the same footing with those 
which had always been authorised in their corporate capacities ; 
for in regular meetings the sheriff was necessarily and of course 
ilways present. The next point complained of had been tlie 
mode of dispersing meetings. Was it possible for the House 
not to have felt the danger of some Jate meetings, and did they 
not feel the necessity of checking them ? If they did not, he 
would only say, that this was not the time to trifle : if they did 
not leise the opportunity of applying a preventive, they might 
toon lose the power of exercising their own functions in that 
House. For this reason it was highly neceRsary to grant new 
discretionary power to magistrates — a degree of additional 
pewer, guarded by the degree of additional responsibility at- 
tadied to them. He owned he felt some astonishment at one 
argimient coming from a quarter from which he least ex- 
pected it, a declaration that struck at the very foundation of 
the administration of public justice in this country. A 
learned gentleman * of the first professional talents, reputation, 
and practice, had urged as an argument against the bill, and 
put it in a general and unqualified manner, that the magistracy 
of the country were necessarily corrupt ; an invective against n 
body of persons, to whose exertions, in their situation, the 

* Mr. Ertkine. 
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country owed the most signal scrviccf;. Willi equal surprise lie 
had heard the same learned aiul honourable gentleman who, 
while he arraigned the discretion granted to tlie magistrat«» 
under this bill, acknowledged at the same time,^ that they were 
; already authorised to exercise the same powers under the 

I cxistbg laws, namely, the Riot Act, and a statute of Henry 
' ' IV. which had been alluded to by the Judge (the late Lord 
\ Miinsfield) on the trial of Lord George Gordon. Without in- 
sisting for the present, on the ilUberality of the suggestion, its 
inconsistency was glaring, and it might be proper to consider^ 
in another pou&t of view, how a meeting convened by a sheriff 
could be esteemed a meeting held only by permission of His 

\ Majesty's ministers. That shcrifis were appointed by His 

Majesty, from lists made out by the judges of assize, of the 
persons most capable of serving that office, was certainly true. 

4i Although the office of sheriff was an office of dignity and honour, 

iwere he to ask, whether His Majesty, in conferring it, bestowed 
a favour which called for any great gratitude on the part of the 

II receiver, he believed that in most instances he should be aa- 
I swered in the negative. Added to this, when the appointmioi 
3 was once conferred, the King had no power to remove the per- 
|. bon appointed sheriff; and upon the whole, there was scaredjT 

any office which was attended with a greater degree of indt* 
pcndence. Other magistrates who exercised offices, for which, 
' as all our law-writers declared, the nation was indebted to them, 

*l and who, in the service of their country, every day exposed 

^ themselves to insults and dangers, — he co^d not but lament that 

i any professional gentleman should be (bund to speak of them 

with such undeserved indignity. It well merited the cloie 
examination of gentlemen, to what extent, and to what ex- 
tent only, the powers of magistrates under the present bill 
went to prevent meetings, if their designs seemed calculated |p 
obtain redress through any other medium than the legislaturt, 
« and to disperse them, if the magistrates were of opinion, dial 

> the proceedings held, or the speeches delivered at any meecing 

had an illegal tendency. In fine, the sole object of the bill 
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that the people should look to parliament^ and to parliament 
alone, for the redress of such grievances as they might have to 
complain of, with a confident reliance of relief being afforded 
them, if their complaints should be well founded and practically 
remediable. That it should be understood that the condition 
of no man was so abject, but he could find -a legal means of 
bringing his grievances before his representatives in parliament, 
and subject them to their consideration; but that he would 
not leave a door open, through which a torrent might rush in, 
and ovendielm the constitution. It behoved them to take care 
that menaces were not conveyed to parliament under the pretext 
of petitions, and that they were not made the vehicles of indirect 
libels, ftbricated at meetings convened under the pretence of 
very different objects, by men whose real purpose it was to 
undermine and subvert the constitution. 

Mr. Pitt concluded by saying, that, upon the whole, a just 
comparison ought to be made between the evils that might fol- 
low from this bill, and the dangers that might arise, were the 
House to reject it. The balance being struck on this alterna- 
tive, the next question was, whether it was not necessary that 
the pieople shoidd know it was to parliament alone that they 
must look for any alteration of the law, and that, when their 
grievances were known and stated, they would not look to parlia- 
ment in vain for redress. The House and the public were 
eqnallj interested in this bill, fuid so was every class of the 
people* Bs fair and constitutional petitioners ; it therefoire only 
remained for gentlemen to decide whether they did their duty 
best for the interests of their constituents or not, by entertain- 
ing or rejecting a bill founded, on such principles. 

TVe qaertion was carried, 

For the second reading of the bill si*^ 

Agnrnt it.. 4* 
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M». PrtT having moved, that the order of the day, for going into m 
committee on the bill for the better security of His Majesty's person and 
government against treasonable and seiUtious practices, should be post- 
poned till Wednesday, 

Mr. Fox took this occasion to express in very forcible language hi' 
reprobation of the bills then passing through parliament, [the bill fo^ 
Tiiore eilectually preventing seditious meetings was at this time in its 
progress through die House] asserting that he concdved them to be a 
repeal of the btil of rights, and as tending to the subversion of the coo* 
fititution. ** If," said he, " I am asked bow they arc to be resbted, in 
the present instance, I will say by peaceable means, by petition, by re- 
monstrance; but if they have once passed into law, and I am then asked 
how they are to be resisted, I will then answer, that it is no longer a 
question of morality and duty, but of prudence. I affirm, that no at- 
tack which the unfortunate family of Stuart made upon the liberties of 
the country was more alarming and atrocious than that which is in-^ 
tended by the present Inlls. I know that by this declaration of senti- 
ment, I shall subject myself to misconstructions, but I am prepared to 
brave them in the discharge of my duty. I agidn repeat, that if the 
people of England submit to these bills, I may still retain my partiality 
for my countrymen : I shall wish them all happiness, consistent with 
sui'h an abject state of mind — but I can no longer be a profitable ser- 
vant to the public." Mr. Fox concluded by moving, that the committee 
on the billi should be postponed till that day se'nnight. 

Mr. Pitt : — I do not rise, Sir, to argue the tendency of these 
bills. I do not rise to speak to the question of delay ; that has 
already been fully, discussed. Nor do I rise to follow the right 
honourable gentleman * through the whole of his speech. But 
there are some passages in it which consistently with my duty as 
a member of parliament^ with my feelings as a man, with my 
attachment to my sovereign, and my veneration for the consti- 
tution, I cannot hear, without instantly expressing my horror 
and indignation at them. The right honourable gentleman 
baa made a bold, broad, and unqualified declaration, that if hk 

♦Mr.Fox. 
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trguments and his measures do not prevent the passing of the 
bills, which a great majoritj of this House conceive to be neces- 
sary for the security of tlie person of the sovereign, and the 
preservation of the rights of the people, he will then have 
recourse^ to different means of opposition. He has avowed his 
intention of setting up his own arguments in opposition to the 
' authority of the legislature. He has said, that if he is asked his 
advice, he will put the propriety of resistance only on the ques- 
tion of prudence ;—> without adverting whether the consequences 
of this advice may be followed by the penalties of treason, and 
the danger of convulsion, thus openly advising an appeal to 
the swordy which must either consign its authors to the ven- 
geance of the violated law, or involve the country in anarchy 
and bloodshed. The right honourable gentleman has taken 
care not to be misstated : happily for the country, this decla« 
ration of his principles is too clear to admit of a doubt. With all 
the horror that I feel at such language, I am glad however the 
right honourable gentleman has been so unreserved and explicit. 
The House and the country will judge of that gentleman's con- 
duct firom lus own language ; they will see the extent of his 
veneration for the constitution, and of his respect for parliament, 
when, in violation of his duty, in defiance of legal punishment, 
he can bring bitaaelf to utter such sentiments. I am glad the 
right honourable gentleman has made that avowal, because I 
liope that it will warn all the true friends of the constitutioh to 
rally round it for its defence. 

I will not enter into a discussion of the abstract right of 
refistance, or what degree of oppression, on the part of the 
government, would set the people free from their allegiance. 
I will only call to the recollection of those who hear me, that the 
principle of these bills, upon which the right honourable gen- 
tleman has ventured such language, has met with the approbation 
of a large majority of the House, and I trust that majority have 
not forgot what is due to themselves and their country. I hope 
they will show the right honourable gentleman, that they have 
not lost the spirit of their ancestors, which has been so fre- 

I 3 
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quently referred to ; and that if thej are driven by treason to 
the hard necessity of defending the constitution by force, that 
they will act with that irresistible energy which such a crime 
must necessarily excite in a loyal assembly. The power of the 
law of England, I trust, will be sufficient to defeat the machi- 
nations of all who risk such dangerous doctrines, and to punish 
treason wherever it may be found. Let me tell the right honour- 
able gentleman, therefore, that if our sense of public duty in- 
duces us to have recourse to those measures, we will not sufier 
ourselves to be intimidated by his menaces. If we feel it in- 
cumbent upon us to enact laws suited to the emergency o^ the 
times, we shall not be wanting to ourselves in the energy which 
may be required to enforce (hose laws ; and whatever attempts 
may be made to resist their operation, we trust, that the power 
of the laws themselves will be found amply sufficient to defeat 
such attempts* 

Mr. Fox rose to explain : — ^ I rise to restate my exprestioni, but 
not to retract one wood of what I have sud. Let the worHv be taken 
down at the table. —They express the sentiments of an hone^it English* 
man ; they are those sentiments for which our forefather: shed their 
blood, and upon which the revototion was founded : btit let me not be 
mistaken. The case 1 put was, that these bills might be parsed by a oer* 
rupt majority of parliament, contrary to the opinion and Kcntiments of 
the great body of the nation. If the majority of the people :if>prove of 
these bills, I will not be the person to inflame their minds, and btir them 
up to rebellion ; but if, in the (general opinion of the country, it is con- 
ceived, that these bills attack the fundamental principles of our consti- 
tution, I then maintain, that the propriety of resistance, instead of 
remaining any Ioniser a question of morality, will become merely a ques- 
tion of prudence. I may be told that these are strong word«; but strong 
measures require strong words. I will not submit to arbitrary power> 
while there remains any alternative to vin<ficate my freedom." 

The House n^ativcd Mr. Fox's amendment without a division. 
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December 10. 1795. 

The order of the day being moved, for the third reading of the bill 
for the better security of His Majesty's person and government against 
treasonable and seditious practices, 

Mr. Pitt rose as soon as Mr. Fox had spoken : 

After the many importORt discussions, which for some days 
past have successively engaged your attention, it would HI 
beoome me to occupy much of your time at this advanced 
period of the debate ; but having had so large a share in bring* 
iog forward these bills, it is necessary that I should shortly 
advert to the arguments advanced against them by gentlemen 
on the other side. And first, I will take notice of the general 
objections, before I enter into the detail of the measures. 

There is one circumstance, in which I agree with the right 
honourable gentleman who has just sat. down, that these bills 
form an important cril^is in the history of this countr3\ Tlie 
crisis is not less important than whether the King, Lords, and 
Commons, invested with the constitutional power of the countr}% 
and acting for the protection of the whole, shall unite to repel 
the attacks of those, who have proclaimed themselves the enemies 
of the constitution, and who now, under the pretence of exer- 
cising its privileges, are busied in carrying on the hostile designs 
which formerly they openly avowed, and which they have never 
since abandoned. There are two reasons from which I am apt 
to think that this crisis is determined. On this day a boldness 
of language and vehemence of assertion have been employed in 
arraigning the bills, which go beyond the bounds of parliamen- 
tary usage, and almost beyond the expressions of the English 
language. One gentleman*, in a speech apparently studied, 
with a great deal of prepared and elaborate attack, has called 
these, infernal UUst and has used terms which^ if meant to cha> 

♦ Mr. Jekyll. 
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racterise those bills, were too hyperbolical for the effusions of 
practical exaggeration. Another honourable gentleman*, who 
has always been the champion exclusively of the democratic part 
of the British constitution, has said, that if he was by rank en- 
titled to demand an audience, he would beseech the King to 
exert that power vested in him by the constitution, of putting 
his negative on these bills. What ! does the honourable gentle- 
man think it would be decorous in a grave hereditary counsellor 
of the crown, to go to His Majesty with his advice to reject these 
bills, which are to be offered to him by the other two branches 
of the legislature, as a testimony of their concern for the safety 
of his royal person, and which comprehend a salutary enactment 
in support of their 6wn constitutional rights ? That honourable 
gentleman has gone so far as to say, that such a counsellor would 
receive immortal honour by such advice. The right honourable 
gentleman who spoke lastf, would advise His Majesty not to put 
his negative on the bills, but immediately to dissolve his parlia- 
ment, which he said was his constitutional righL It certainly 
is part of the power and prerogative of the crown, to dissolve 
the parliament: but there has been a time when that right 
honourable gentleman was not quite so well convinced that such 
dissolution was an unquestionable exercise of a ju8t prerogative ; 
on the contrary, when the loud voice of the people was heard 
from all quarters, about twelve years ago, against a particular 
public measure, that honourable gentleman not only questioned 
the constitutional right to dissolve in such circumstances, but 
branded the dissolution which took place, as perfectly unconsti- 
tutionaL If His Majesty should have advisers that would give 
such counsel, I shall only say, that they will not be those who 
are in the habit of giving His Majesty advice, and are responsible 
for the advice they give. 

A strong proof to me that the crisis to which I have referred 
is determined, is the different language which I now find to be 
held by the right honourable gentlcman.f He has no longer 

« Mr. Sheridan. f Mr. Fox^ 
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an J hopes to prevent the bills from being enacted, but he Crusts 
to the people in order to have them speedily repealed. I am 
glad to find that the right honourable gentleman is become bo 
far a convert to the system of moderation, that he looks to see 
how many he can bring to concur with him in endeavouring 
to procure the repeal of the bills, if they should pass into laws, 
and not with how many he may think it prudent to resist 
their operation. I am glad to find that this doctrine of 
resistance, on which so much stress was laid in an earlier stage 
of the business, is not at this time uppermost in the mind of 
the right honourable gentleman. I trust that the avowal and 
justification of this doctrine will not sink deeper in the minds 
of any part of the community, and produce that impression 
which such a principle is calculated to make on violent and un« 
enlightened minds. Should their ignorance be misled and their 
passions inflamed, dreadful indeed may be the consequences 
on their future conduct. I trust that the danger incurred to 
the public peace, will operate as a warning to prevent gentlemen 
from rashly and hastily broaching doctrines in the heat of debate, 
which may produce ihe most pernicious effects on the minds of 
others, long after their better judgment and more mature deli- 
beration have eradicated them from their own. 

Having noticed these general topics, I proceed now more 
particularly to consider the nature of the present bill. The sub-* 
ject resolves itself into two points. I shall first advert to that 
part of the bill, which a&cts the existing law of treason ; and 
secondly, to the particular species of misdemeanour to which the 
bill is calculated to apply. First, the bill makes a conspiracy 
to do any thing that may tend to the King's death, to maim 
or to do him any species of bodily injury, to restrain and im. 
prison his person, or to seek to make him alter, by force, the 
measures of his government, a substantive treason. These by 
the sutttte of the 25th of Edward IIL are only made overt 
acts, of compassing and imagining the King's death. By the 
present bill they are made direct and substantive treasons. 
By the other part of the bill it is made treason to levy war. 
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to overtwe the legislature. The right honourable gentleman 
has a&ked/ might not the people attempt to influence the decision 
of the legialatitre by the force of opinion, bj the violence 
of prayer? He forgets that the bill does not preclude the 
people from any peaceable and legal mode of bringing forward 
their opinion^ in order to influence the sentiments of the 
legislature ; that it does not interfere with their right, or pre- 
vent them from carrying to their representatives, in decent 
and orderly language, their sense of public measures. The 
treason described by tlie bill attaches only to those who levy 
War in x>rder to overawe the legislature. Will the honourable 
gentleman contend, that levying war has any connection with 
that mode of expressing opinion, which is intended to influence 
the proceedings of a' legislative body ? The right honourable 
gentleman objects to the preamble, which, by the bye, he seems 
not to have read. — [Mr. Fox expressed some indignation at 
this charge.] I do not mean, that the right honourable gen- 
tleman ought to have read the preamble as part of his speech ; 
but undoubtedly he seems not to have attended to the latter 
part of that preamble. He said, that he liked to preamble, 
which did not state truth. He affirmed, that the preamble 
made the attack on His Majesty the^foundation of the bill, and 
contended, that though the bill purported to be for the security 
of His Majesty's person, and the preservation of his govern- 
ment, it did not, in fact, tend to give to either any additional 
security. If the right honourable gentleman had gone farther, 
and read the latter part of the preamble^ he would have found, 
that it was not so narrowed and confined as he has described ; 
that it stated not only the attack on His Majesty, as the ground 
of the billy but also the seditloos speeches and publications of 
evil-disposed persons. 

In opposition to the right honoun^le getttleman, I maintaiB^ 
that the provisions of the bill are calculated to give greater seen- 
rity to His Majesty's person and govemment, and that the groiwds 
!(tated in the preamble, are commensurate t# aU the objects 
which the bill has in view. In all timee^ Wken the person of 
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the sovereign has been supposed to be endangered, a law of 
this nature has been passed. We are not now» for the first 
time> bringing forward a speculative act, of the probable con- 
sequences of which we cannot pretend to judge, but we are 
copying the wisdom of our ancestors— we are adopting the 
saiutaij precautions of former times. Acts, of which this is a 
transcript, were passed in the reigns of Queen Elisabeth, and of 
Charles the Second. Elizabeth has been reproached as an arbi- 
trary princess. It is certain that her life was threatened from 
many quarters. But how far is the charge that this act is a 
weak and inefficient measure, consistent with the description 
which has been given of her character ? If she was an arbitrary 
princess, it surely is not likely, that where her own preserva- 
tion was concerned, she should adopt measures inadequate to 
the purpose. The parliament of Charles the Second has been 
accused with making many sacrifices to the throne. It is not, 
therefore, probable, that in the excess of their loyalty, and the 
superabundance of their zeal, they should have neglected to 
put a sufficient guard around the King's person. Thus does 
the reasoning of those gentlemen, so far at least as concerns 
the efficacy of the measure, retort upon themselves. Such 
laws having passed in different periods of our history, and hav- 
ing in no instance been found insufficient9 we have a strong 
and well-grounded presumption that they are well calculated 
to afford security to the person of the sovereign. They apply 
directly die penalties of treason to that species of offence against 
the person of the sovereign, to which, before, they could only 
have circultottsly been brought to attach. They constitute 
substantive treasons, acts which before could only have been 
brought to prove the criminal intention. But an instance yet 
fresh in our memories, and which made too deep an impres- 
sion on the House to be easily forgotten, will best illustrate 
the proposition. Supposing the person who threw the stone at 
His Majesty, on his way to parliament, to have been discovered 
and brought to trial, he would not have wanted an able and 
eloquent advocate to have pleaded, ** that by throwing the stonp 
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he had no intention of seriously injuring the person of the sove- 
reign; that he was actuated by no deliberate/ malicious pur- 
pose; that he was carried away by the impulse of the moment ; 
that he meant, by throwing the stone, only to mark more 
strongly that sentiment of indignity to His Majesty, which 
excited the clamours of disapprobation among the surrounding 
multitude, and to express his own feelings of resentment from 
the continuance of the war.*' It is possible (I do not say that 
it would be justified by the sound construction of the law) even 
that such a defence, dressed up with ingenuity, and enforced 
with the eloquence with which it would not fail to be supported, 
might induce an honest jury to pronounce a verdict of acquittal. 
The intention of this bill is to cut off the possibility of such 
a defence being made in extenuation of such an act, to remove 
from the offender all hopes of escape by subterfuge and eva- 
sion, and by making the remedy more simple, to diminish the 
danger. 

But it was said, why not make a new declaratory law? It 
was necessary that the present should be an enacting and not a 
declaratory law, because it only made that which was already 
treason by the statute of the 25th of Edward III. treason under 
another branch, and to be laid in a different manner in the 
indictment. As to the present bill making new treasons, which 
were not before known to the law of England, in contradiction 
to so injurious an assertion let me refer to the most grave 
and respectable authorities, to the writings of Lord Hale and 
Sir Matthew Foster. These learned and venerable Judges have 
given a history of the different statutes of treason, accompanied 
with their own comments. The object of the present bill h 
clearly to define the true meaning of the old law, which is now 
only to be drawn out of a long series of judicial expositions. 
It is in order to guard against aU ambiguous and doubtful in- 
terpretation, at a time when it may be necessary to provide 
against a positive and immediate danger. Must not such be 
felt to be the case, when a daring' attack has so recently been 
made on the person of His Majesty* and when the iastance of 
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the precise danger against which the bill is directed^ has hap- 
pened under oar own eyes, and at the door of parb'ament? 
The bill also makes an attempt to overawe the legislature, high 
treason. Is it necessary by any long deduction of argument to 
prore the necessity of such a precaution at a moment* when there 
exist societies hostile to the authority and existence of parlia- 
ment ? Those societies, meeting under the specious pretext of 
paxtiamentary reform, and the right of petitioning, have em- 
ployed a language which sufficiently shows hew far these were 
their real objects. They declared that the five hundred and 
fifty-eight gentlemen of St. Stephen's chapd may go about their 
business. They took every opportunity to vilify the character of 
the legislative body, to express their contempts of its authority, 
and to show how much they were disposed to usurp its functions, 
and, if possible, to annihilate its existence. 

The right honourable gentleman has dealt much in general 
topics of declamation. . He said that he had never found that 
the Jives of princes had been safe in proportion to the sangui- 
nary laws and the severe punishments which had been instituted 
for their protection. I must remark that the present is no 
new sanguinary law, that it creates no extraordinary severity 
of punishment. If the right honourable gentleman thinks that 
the perK>n of the sovereign is not rendered safer by the pu- 
nishments which the law has devised for his protection, this 
argument goes to repeal all the existing laws of treason. But 
he chooses to appeal to the testimony of experience; and to 
the exasnple o( former periods of the history of this country. 
He asks, whether, notwithstanding the excessive loyalty of the 
parliament, and the extreme vigour of the laws, there were not 
some real plots in the reign of Charles theSecond,|be8ides thesham 
plots that were brought forward to serve a particular purpose ? 
That in the course of that reign the parliament made many 
shameful concessions I am ready to admit; but I can by no 
means allow that it was a blind indiscriminating spirit of devo- 
tion to the monarch which gave rise to the act, of which this 
bill U the couaterpart. Neither cau I allow that these persons 
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present discussion ? I a[^al to the House, how far the questba 
— whether a lawless, wanton, and barbaroys system of proscrip- 
tion and carnage^ is calculated to a$ord security to the tyranny 
from which it originates? — can possibly bear a comparispo with 
the eSlsct of those regulations, which* we are now employed in 
enacting for the security of His Majesty's person, who is the 
object of the affi^ctions of his people, and for the preserva- 
tion of that government, which is the best pledge for their 
happiness. 

I shall now very shortly advert to the second part of the 
bill, which relates to misdemeanours. The first question is^ 
whether, in any possible case of misdemeanor, transportation 
is a punishment which ought to be left to the discretion of the 
courts ? Misdemeanours are undoubtedly of very di&rent sorts, 
and unless they can be marked out and graduated by some scale 
of legislative regulation, it is necessary, that in adjusting the 
punishment, something should be left to discretion. The mis- 
demeanours against which the present bill is directed, are of the 
most serious description. They are tliose offences which are 
productive of the worst consequences, which militate against 
the welfare of the whole community, which are calculated to 
disturb the order» and interrupt the tranquillity of society. If 
we look to the ordinary operation of law, and compare the 
spec/as of misdemeanours described in this bill, with other 
ofiencee which are at present punishable with transportation, I 
appeal to the House whether those offences, either in point of 
moral guilt, or of public danger, are to be compared to the 
acts against which this bill is calculated to guard. The right 
hoBourable geotlenian has descanted on the hardship of the 
sentence of transportation, and talked o£ the compassion due 
to indindluals^ who from having been placed in a better situa« 
tioB of tfe, had heen doomed to experience its rigours. That 
it is a Mfuca at all times severe in ito operation J cannot but 
admit ; aad Aai it becomes more peculiarly so when the pet" 
<0n *^ is ita object, has been placed in a respectable and 
comfiirtable situarion. That such a person should be compelled 
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to abandon the toeietjr to which he had been accustomed, 
fbr companions of a very different description ; that he should 
be doomed to relinquish his native land, and the comforts of 
hia aituation, and condemned to associate with the rudest and 
▼ileat of mankind, is a consideration which must naturally 
impress every mind with compassion. But while we feel com- 
passion for the individual, we must recollectt that as legisla- 
tors, there is a duty which we owe to the public paramount to 
every other consideration. We must recollect, that if the 
punishment rises in proportion to the situation which the indi- 
vidual held in society, and that if our pity is more strongly 
excited from the consideration of these advantages he has 
forfeited, so also is the enormity of the crime aggpravated by the 
same consideration ; and he who, being placed in a respectable 
and comfortable situation, subjects himself to the penalties of 
law, wanting the temptation to err, wants also the apology for 
offence. If the ignorant and unenlightened individual, the 
blind and deluded instrument, is doomed to punishment for 
the crime which, from the instruction or the example of others, 
he has learned to regard as a virtue, with what sentiments must 
we look to the master-workman, who perverts the advantages 
of education, abuses the talents of nature, and employs the 
very distinctions which he derives from the present order of 
society, as means of attack against the existence of society 
itself? I have only to call upon the House, to consider what is 
the description of offence against which the punishment is 
directed. It is not to apply twice to the offence that may 
have previously been committed, but to the second instance of 
offenco after conviction. An objection was started, that the 
species of crimes comprehended under the present bill, was o£ 
a description of the nature of which it was not within the pro- 
vince of a jury to judge. My honourable friend (the att4)mey- 
general) has stated to the House what is his own practice. He 
has always left to the jury to decide, whether the innocent 
cause assigned was the real motive of the action : but in stating 

this> he sutfd not only that mode of practice which is conform- 
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aUe to the liberality of his own sentiments, but which is sanc« 
tioned by the liberal spirit of the laws of England. There is no 
legal prifil^e which may not be made the pretext to cover 
the moat illegal actions. I must particularly remark, in order 
€0 obviate misrepresentation, that nothing is made a crime by the 
present bill which was not before criminal, and subjected to a 
terere punishment by the common law of England. 

AfWr what I have already said, I have nothing farther to add, 
as I conceive the present bill to be supported on the plainest 
and simplest grounds on which any legislative provision was ever 
offered to the House. 

The bill was afterwards read a third time and passed. 
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Mr. MThttbread having moved the second reading of the labourers* 
Inll, and the motion being seconded by Mr. Honeywood, 



Mb. Pitt Mud, that not observing that gentlemen were pre- 
pared to deliver their sentiments on the present bill, he could 
not giye a silent TOte upon a question of so much importances 
and at the same time of so much delicacy. In the interval 
i^hich had taken place since the first reading of the bill, he had 
paid considerable attention to the subject,^ and endeavoured to 
collect information from the best sources to which he had ac- 
cess. The evil was certainly of such a nature as to render it of 
importance to find out a proper remedy ; but the nature of the 
xenedy involved discussions of such a delicate and intricate 
nature, that none should be adopted without being maturely 
weighed. The present situation of the labouring poor in this 
country was certainly not such as could be washed, upon any 
principle, either of humanity or policy. That class had of late 
been exposed to hardships which they all concurred in lament- 
ing, and were equally actuatetl by a de^^ire to remove. He 
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would not Argue how tkt the compariion of the iUle of tlic> 
labourer, relieved m it had been by it ditplaj of beoeficenc* 
never surpuMd at any period, with ihe stale of ihia du« of the 
eonnnunity in former tinec, was ju«, thou^ lie wu convinced 
that the repreMntntions were exaggerated. At any rate, the 
cotnpariiona were not aocurale, because they did not t'nibrace 
a compreheniive view of the rcloiive situations. He gave the 
honourable ^ntlemaii * ample credit for hi* good intenlioru in 
bri[|ging the present bill into parliament, though he wai afVwiil 
that its proviiiong were such as it would be impolitic, upon the 
whole, to adopt : and though they were adopted, he believed 
that ihey would be found to be inadequate to (he purposes which 
tliey proposed. . 

The authority of a very eminent calculator. Dr. Price, had 
been adduced to shew the great advance that had talteo place oa 
c\'ery article of £ubsi«tence, compared with the alow increase of 
Ihe wages of labour. But the gtatenent of Dr. Price wa* erro* 
reoug, a> he compared the carningt of tlic labourer at the period 
when tlie comparison ia instituted, with tlie price of provisioiu, 
and the eemings of the labourer at the present day, with the 
price of the same articleB. without adverting to the change of 
cireumstahces, and to the difference of provision*. Com.whtcb 
was then almost the only food of the labourer, was now supplied 
by cheaper substitutions, and it was unfair to conclude that the 
wages of labour were so far from beeping pace with the price of 
provisions, liecause tliuy couh! no longer purchase the same quan- 
tity of an article, for which (he labourer had no longer the same 
demand. The simple question now to be conaidered was, whe- 
ther tlic remedy for tlie evil, which was admitted in a certain 
estent to exist, was to be obtained by giving to the juaticea the 
power to regulate the price of labour, and by endeavourtDg ta 
establish by authority, what would be much better accompli^ed 
by tlic unaaaiated operation of principles? 

It waa usneceMaty to argue the general expediency of my 
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iiiteiiereiioe» as the principles had been perfectly 
recognised by die honourable gentleman himselE The most 
celebrated writers upon political economyy and the experience of 
those states where arts had flourished the most, bore ample 
testknony ^ their truth. They had only to inquire, therefore, 
whether the present case was strong enough for the exception, 
and whether the means proposed were suited to the object 
intended? The honourable gentleman imagined that he had on 
his side of the questioii the support of experience in this coun- 
try, and appealed to certain laws upon the statute book, in 
coofirmatioD of his proposition. He did not find himself called 
upon to defend the principle of the^e statutes, but they were 
certainly introdubed for purposes widely different from the 
ebfect of the present bill. They were enacted to guard the 
faduttfy of the country from being checked by a general com- 
bination among labourers ; and the bill now under consideration, 
was introduced solely fbr the purpose of remedying the inconve- 
idencea whidi labourers sustain from the disproportion existing 
between the price of labour and the price of living. 

He bad the satisfketion to hear the honourable gentleman 
acknowledge, that if Ae price of labour could be made to find its 
own level, it would be modi more desirable than to assess it by 
arbitrary statute, which in the execution was liable to abuse on 
die one hand, and mefllcacy on the other. If the remedy suc- 
ceeded according tei die most sanguine expectations, it only 
eitriilished what would bare been better efiectcd by principle ; 
aod if it fiuled, on the one hand it might produce the severest 
iftpreasion, and on the other encourage the most profligate idle* 
assi add extravagance. Was is not better for the House then 
to consider die operation of general principles, and rely upon the 
efecls of dieir unconfined exercise ? Was it not wiser to reflect 
what remedy m^t be adopted, at once more general in its 
prindples, and more comprehensive in its object, less excep- 
tionable in its example, and less dangerous in its application ? 
They should look to the instances where interference had shack- 
led industry, and where the best intentions have often produced 
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the moft perniciouf effects. It was indeed the most absurd bigo* 
try in asserting the general principle! to exclude tlie exception ; 
but traded industry, and barter * would always 6nd their own 
level, and be impeded by regulations which violated thefr na- 
tural operation, and deranged their proper effect. This being 
granted, then, he appealed to the judgment of the House, 
whether it was better to refer the matter entirely to the discretion 
of a magistrate, or to endeavour to find out the causes of the 
evil, and by, removing the causes, to apply a remedy more justi- 
fiable in its principle, more easy in tne execution, more effectual 
in its operations, in fine, more consonant to every maxim of 
sound and rational policy. The evil, in his opinion, originated, 
in a great measure, in the abuses which had crept into the 
poor-laws of this country, and the complicated mode of execut- 
ing them. The poor-laws of this country, however wise in 
their original institution, had contributed to fetter the circa* 
lation of labour, and to substitute a system of abuses, in room 
of the evils which they humanely meant to redress, and by 
engrafling upon a defective plan, defective remedies produced 
nothing but confusion and disorder. The laws of settlements 
prevented the workman from going to that market where he 
could dispose of his industry to the greatest advantage, and 
the capitalist, from employing the person who was qualified to 
procure him 'the best returns for his advances. Th&»c laws had 
at once increased the burdens of the poor, and taken from the 
collective resources of the state, to supply wants which their 
operation had occasioned, and to alleviate a poverty which 
they tended to perpetuate. Such were the institutions which 
npisguided benevolence had introduced, and, with such warnings 
to deter, it would be wise to distrust a similar mode of conduct, 
and to endeavour to discover remedies of a different nature. 
The country had not yet experienced the full benefit of the 
laws that had already been passed, to correct the errors which 
he had explained. 

From the attention he had bestowed upon the subject, and 
from the inquiries he had been able to make of others, lie waa 
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disposed to think we had not gone yet far enough, and to enter* 
tain an opinion that many advantages might be derived, and 
much iif the evil now complained of removed, by an extension 
of tho!«e reformations in the poor-laws which had been begun. 
The ent'ourageraent of friendly societies would contribute to 
alleviate that immense charge with which the public was loaded 
in the support of the poor, and provide by savings of industry 
for the comfort of distress. Now the parish-officer could not 
remove the workman, merely because he apprehended he might 
be burdensome, but it was necessary, that he should be actually 
chargeable. But from the pressure of a temporary distress* 
might the industrious mechanic be transported from the place 
where his exertions could be useful to himself and his famiJy, to 
a quarter where he would become a burden without the capacity 
of being even able to provide for himself. To remedy such a 
great striking grievance, the laws of settlement ought to un« 
dergo a radical amendment. He conceived, that to promote the 
free circulation of labour, to remove the obstacles by which 
industry is prohibited from availing itself of its resources, would 
go far to remedy the evils, and diminish the necessity of apply- 
ing for relief to the poor's rates. In the course of a few 
years, this freedom, from the vexatious restraint which the laws 
imposed* would supersede the object, of their institutions. The 
advantages would be widely diffused, the wealth of the nation 
would be increased, the poor man rendered not only more 
comfortable but more virtuous, and the weight of poor's rates, 
with which the landed interest is loaded, greatly diminished. 
He should wish, therefore, that an opportunity were given of 
restoring the original purity of the poor-laws, and of removing 
those corruptions by which they had been obscured. He was 
convinced, that the evils which they had occa^sioned did not 
arise out of their original constitution, but coincided with the 
opinion of Blackstone, that, in proportion as the wise regulations 
tliaC were establidied in the long and glorious reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, have been superseded by subsequent enactments, 
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tlie utility of (he institution hot been tmpuTed, and thcbcnc- 
volenco of the plan rendered fruitleis. 

While lie thiu had cxjircased thow aeittimenta h hicli the dii' 
Guuion naturally prompted, it might not, pcrhapa, be improper. 
on such on occasion, to lay before the House the idea* flouing 
in his mind, though not directed with mfficient accuracy, nnr 
arranged with a proper degree of cleamcM. Neither what the 
honourable gentleman proposed, nor what he himself had tug- 
gekted, were remedies odetjuatfl to the evil it waa intended to 
remove. Supposing, hoircver, the two model of rtimedying 
the uvil were on a par in efTcct, the preference in principle wa* 
clearly due to that which was least arbitrary in its nature: but 
it wn* not difficult to perceive that the remedy proposed by 
tlic honourable gentleman would either be completely ineffifclual. 
or such as far to ovcr-rcach iu mark. As there was a difference 
in the numbers which compose the families of the Inbouring 
poor, it inuHt nece&sarily require more to support a small 
laniily. Now by the regulations proposed, either the maawitli 
■ Biimull family would have too much wages, or the man with a 
Jorge family, who had done most service to bit country, would 
liavc too little. Mo tJiat were the minimum fixed upon the 
Btandord of a large family, it might operate aa ati encouragement 
to idleness on one part of thi- community ; and if it irere flxed 
on the standard of a small family, ibose would not enjoy the 
benefit of it for whose relief it wu totended. W'lmt measure 
• ,thcn could be found to supply the defect? Let us, tsid he, 
tnukc relief in cases where there ore a number of children, a 
Mnslter of right and an honour, instead of a ground for oppro- 
brium and contempt. This will make a large family a blessing, 
mnd not a curst -. and this will draw a proper \iae of distinction 
between tha»e who are able to provide for thetnaelvM by their 
'labour, and those who, after having enriched ^cir country 
with a number of children, have a claim upon its ustttoncc lor 
their support. All lliii. however, he wouU confeM, was not 
onaugh, if they did not engraft upon it resolutions to discou- 
rage TcLicf when it woi not wanted. If sucfa nMana could 
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be practised u that of supplying the necessities of those who 
■■quired auiitoace by giving it in labour or aiTording employ- 
OMDt, which if the principle of the act ol' Queen Elizabeth, the 
BuW imporCani advantages would be gained. Tliey would thus 
bnefil those (n whom they afforded relief, not only by the 
aititrance bestowed, but by giving habits of industry and fru- 
gality, and in furnithing a temporary bounty, enable them to 
make peratancnt proviuon for themsdves. Hy pving eSect to 
the operation of friendly loclcties, individuals would be rescued 
firoin becotning a burden upon tlie publict and, if neceHary, 
be enabled to lubaitt upon a fund which their own industry 
^ooiribuied to raise. These grcnt points of granting relief 
according to tlie number of children, preventing reuiovsls at 
ibe caprice of the parish-officer, and making them subscribe to 
Aintily societies, would tend Id a very great d^ree to remore 

iplaint lo which the present partial remedy could be 

Experience had already shewn how much could be 

by the iadustry of children, and the advantages of early 

rmiAojing them in tuch branches of manufactures as they arc 

capable to execute. The extension of schools of industry wM 

abo an object of maieriil importance. If any one would toicc 

tnmUe le oooiftBte the amount of all the eaminga of the 

who are already educated in (hig manner, he would be 
when be came to consider the weight which their 
w ppoft by their own labours took off the country, and the 
•dditjea vbich, by the fruits of their toil, and the habiu to 
which tbey were formed, was made to its internal opulence. 
The togjesUon of tltese schools was originally drawn from 
Lord Hale and Mr. I^tcke, and upon such authority he had no 
lUfeulqr in recDnmending the plan to the encouragement 
«f lb* lagiaUlure. Much might he effected by a plan of 
dne twrne tuaccptible of constant iroprovemeoL Such a 
plaa w*aU ccoren the relief granted to the poor into an 
II to mdustry, instead of being, as it is by the 

pO0T>lawa, a premium to idleness, and a school for 
l^en wen also, a number of subordinate circum- 
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stances, to which it was necessary to attend. The law which 
prohibits giving relief where any visible property remains should 
be abolished. That degrading condition should be withdrawn. 
No temporary occasion should force a British subject to part 
With the last shilling of his little capital, and compel him to 
descend to a state of wretchedness from which he could never 
recover, merely that he might be entitled to a casual supply. 

Aiiothcr mode also of materially assisting the industrious 
poor was, the advancing of small capitals, which might be 
repaid in two or three years, while the person who repaid it 
would probably have made an addition to his income. This 
might put him who received them in the way of acquiring what 
might place him in a situation to make permanent provision 
for himself. 

These were the general ideas which had occurred to him upon 
the subject ; if they should be approved of by any gentleman 
in the House, they might perhaps appear at a future time in a 
more accurate shape than he could pretend to give them. He 
could not, however, let this opportunity slip without throwing 
them out. He was aware that they would require to be very 
maturely considered. He was aware also of a fundamental 
difficulty, that of insuring the diligent execution of any law 
that should be enacted. This could only be done by presenting 
to those who should be intrusted with the execution motives 
to emulation, and by a frequent inspection of their conduct as 
to diligence and fidelity. Were he to jBuggest an outline, it 
would be this. To provide some new mode of inspection by 
parishes, or by hundreds — to report to the magistrates nt the 
petty sessions, with a liberty of appeal from them to the gene- 
ral quarter sessions, where the justice should be empowered to 
take cognizance of the conduct of the different commissioners, 
and to remedy whatever defects should be found to exist. 
That an annual report should be made to parliament, and thac 
parliament should impose upon itself the duty of tracing the 
effect of its system from year to year, till it should be fully 
matured. That there should be a t tanding order ci the Houie 
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for this purpose, and in a word, that there should be an annual 
budget opened, containing the details of the whole system of 
poor-laws, by which the legislature would shew, that they had a 
constant and a watchful eye upon the interests of the poorest and 
most neglected part of the community. 

Mr. Pitt said he was not vain enough to imagine that these 
ideas were the result of his own investigations, but he was happy 
to say, that they arose from a careful examination of the sub- 
ject, and an extensive survey of the opinions of others. He 
would only add» that it was a subject of the utmost importance* 
and that he would do every thing in his power to bring forward 
or promote such measures as would conduce to the interest of 
the country. He concluded with apologizing for having takeji 
up so much o£ the time of the House : the fact was, the import- 
ance of the subject had led him into a further discussion than it 
bad been his intention to go into, and he was desirous o£ shewing 
the honourable gentleman that he had spared no pains to collect 
•information upon it : and although he gave the honourable gen- 
tleman every possible credit for his humane and laudable motives, 
yet, seeing the subject in the light in which he did; he was com- 
pelled to give bis negative to tlie motion. 

Mr. Whitbread afterwards, waving his motion for the second reading 
of the bill, moved for leave to bring in a bill to repeal the statute of the 
^th of Elizabeth ; which was granted 
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On a motion by Mr. Grey, for an address to His Majesty, ** That be 
would be graciously pleased to take such steps as to his royal wisdom 
should appear most proper, for communicating directly to the Executive 
Directory of the French Republic, His Majesty's readiness to meet any 
.disposition to negotiation on the part of that government, with an 
earnest desire to ptt it the fullest and speediest effect." 

Mr. Pitt spoke to the following purport : 
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Much as the honourable gentleman ^ has introduced mto hia 
Sjpeech, connected with the origin and conduct of the war, froui 
which I mutt decidedly dissent : much as I diftr with him on 
many of the topics he has urged, and on many of the prindpka 
he has laid down, as grounds for hit motion i and firmly as I am 
persuaded that no measwe could be more hostile to the true in- 
terests of this country, than the line of conduct which he baa 
proposed to be adopted ; there is still one view of the subject on 
which I brieve it impossible there can be any difference of 
opinion. If the state of the country, and the sentiments of a 
great majority of this House, are such as I hare reason to suppose, 
there cannot, indeed, be any wide or essential difference as to 
the general result. But if, afVer the explanation which I maybe 
able to give with respect to the state of this country, and the 
position of the enemy, the honourable gentleman shall still 
choose to persevere in his motion, there are one or two conae- 
quences, which miglit otlierwise be drawn from any dedaration 
of mine on the present occasion, against whidi it may be neces- 
sary for roe to guard. I must; therefore, guard against any im- 
putations which may hereafter be brought forward, either as to 
the insincerity of any declaration which I may express in favour 
of peace, or as to' the inefficiency of the measures taken to fa- 
cilitate its progress. However I may be disposed to favour that 
object, which the motion seems principaUy to have in view, I 
can by no means concede the grounds on which it has been fol- 
lowed up ; — I mean that from a view of our situation, and of the 
events of the war, we should discover such shameful humiliation, 
such hopeless despondency, as to abandon every thing for which 
we have formerly contended, and be disposed to prostrate our- 
selves at the feet of the enemy. If the necessity of our coodtdoD, 
if the sense of havmg been baffled, should operate so strongly 
as to induce us to make overtures of peace upon any terms ; if 
every consideration of policy, and every feeling of decent and 
honourable pride, must be sacrificed to the extreme pressure of 
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#iir affiurs, we mpst theo, indeed, be bound to receive the law 
^ the conqueror. Thig situation of affairs the honourable gen- 
Uenian has not indeed developed, but has prettj plainly insinu- 
ated it as a ground for bis motion. I trust, however, that the 
state o^ this country is fiur di^erent, and that no temporary re- 
verse in the fortune of war, no internal pressure in our domestic 
situation, has yet produced this mortifying humiliation, this 
dreadful altomative. 

But the honourable gentleman, as an impeachment of die sin- 
cerity of ministers with respect to peace, has alluded to an argu- 
ment which was formerly supported from this side of the House 
—that we could not make peace without humbling ourselves to 
the enemy, and without discovering that we were baffled in our 
attempts and exhausted in our resources. From this he no doubt 
meant to insinuate that ministers were at no time sincere in their 
wishes for peace, and were disposed to throw every obstacle in 
its way. He does not think proper to mention, that this argu- 
ment was made use of at a time when the opponents of the war, 
availing themsdves of a series of misfortunes and disappoint- 
ments which had befidlen the confederacy, took the opportunity, 
to presa their motion for an immediate peace. We then con* 
tended, thai the evil was not so great as to exclude hope, or to 
damp enteipriae, that no circumstances had taken place under 
which a firm and manly resistance became impracticable, and 
that we might still look with confidence to the effect of a vigor* 
ous and perseverinip prosecution of the war. In proportion as 
this truth has become manifest to the enemy themselves, do we 
ftd ourselves inclmed to adopt a more concDiating tone. In 
p r o por ti on as the situation of things is inverted, the objection, 
which we formerly made, is superseded. That situation which 
the hoooarable gentleman chose only to suppose as theoreticalt 
I cqp t cnd to be practical; that our successes have been such aa 
to obviate any obstacle to negotiation on the score of national 
boiionr; and so ftr I undoubtedly am of opinion, that thediC- 
cul^ ia mfinitly dimmished. 
In stating, bowavtri generaUy» my own sentimetttSy and diose 
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of His Majesty's ministers, I must protest against the practice of 
being called upon from day to day, from week to week, from 
time to time, to declare what are precisely our views on the pos- 
ture of affairs, or what are the steps which we may think it ne- 
cessary in consequence to adopt. The progress of the measures, 
which such a situation of aflUrs as the present may render ne- 
cessary, can only be left safeJy to the conduct of the executive 
government. If the House are of opinion that the business can- 
not be safely left in the hands of ministers, the proper step would 
be to address His Majesty to remove them from their situation ; 
and not to endeavour to interrupt the affairs of government by 
calling on the House of Commons to interfere with the functions 
of executive authority. The honourable gentleman himself 
seemed to be aware of this, as he admitted the principle to be 
correct ; he said he did not contend against the constitutional 
degree of confidence which an executive government ought to 
have from the legislative power, while its conduct was unex* 
ceptionabie. 

The honourable gentleman says that he does not confide in 
ministers: on that ground he has been led to give an uniform 
opposition to their measures during the war : and on the same 
ground he now expresses his distrust of the ^^incerity of their 
wishes respecting peace. Unquestionably the honourable gen- 
tleman, who places no confidence in ministers, is entitled to op- 
pose their measures and to question their sincerity ; but he is 
bound to conform to established . rules, and not to effect any 
change in a constitutional question. I mean, whenever this 
Hour'c, adopting a motion like thepresent> instead of addressing 
His Majesty to remove his ministers, appl}' in order to take the 
business into their own hands, they deprive the country of every 
chance for a successful negotiation. On a question so critical, I 
am afraid lest I should overstep the line of my duty, by entering 
too much into detail. It is a subject on which it is impossible to 
descant so minutely as the honourable gentleman seems to expectt 
without breaking in upon that principle which has guided every 
discreet minister in treating subjects of this nature. 1£ I tdt 
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that generaliy» as applicable to subjects of this kind, how much 
more must 1 feel it on this particular occasion, considering, as 
I musty the peculiar situation of the country at this moment ? 

Let gentlemen look at the situation of affairs on the Continent; 
let tiiem Jook at the situation of our enemy ; what has been their 
plan and practice ? what has been the case in this respect since 
the honourable gentleman reminded the House of the matter ? 
What, I would ask, has been the effect of the separation of the 
general confederacy against France, and the weakening of the 
power of that confederacy ? — power, that long ere this, might 
have achieved much advantage, had they kept in union. Re- 
collect what has happened upon the appearance of that separa- 
tion, and then conjecture what might have been the effect, had 
the confederacy remained entire. The destruction of the enemy, 
perhaps, or at least the diminution of its strength to such an 
extent as to have brought forward an honourable repose and 
lasting tranquillity to Europe. Let me ask the House, whether 
or not every man did not believe it was the policy and the aim of 
France to use all endeavours to separate the confederacy against 
her ? Let mc ask, whether she did not seem to triumph even 
in the hope of being able to effect it ? Let me ask, whether any* 
thing remained of the hope of France but this separation, to 
enable her to dictate to Europe ? Let roe ask, whether any thing 
could, therefore, be so desirable to France as the detaching of 
tliat confederacy, which, for the honour and safety of Europe^ 
was formed against her ? And then, let me ask, whether there 
ever was, or could be, a cause in which it would be more the 
duty of every good man to prevent any jealousy^ or the rising 
of any auspicion, or Uie creating of any disunion, among those 
n'ho, if they remain entire, may yet give honounible and lasting 
peace to Europe ? If the Directory have yet any hope of dic- 
tating terms to Europe, it is, no doubt, on the same policy which 
they have hitherto found so beneficial, that they ground their 
expectations of future success. If there is any thing by which 
they can expect to attain this situation of proud eminence, this 
object of their favourite an)bition, it is by being able to instil 
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JcnloiKy, to sow die seedi ofdivuton, and engender toiircc* of 
I aoimoiit^ among those of the confedcracyi who jret remtin 
I united to oppose their power. On preierring cnlire the remains 
J of that confederacy, depends the only hope of imprescing on 
[ diem a conviction of the neceuity of yielding to reatonable 
terms, and of bringing the.^fct to a decirable conclusion. And 
perhaps, in ihis point of view, an attention to the preservation 
of that confederacy becomes a duly, not only for ministers, but 
for all those persons who are anxious for 0\e public welfare, 
and interested in the national character; for all (hose who are 
I desirous of an bonourablc peace, and adverse to any peace 
■, porchased with dishonour; and, if such bo the case, it is important 
< for them to consider whether the measures which they may wish 
, to persuade government to adopt, be such as may oblige the 
J oountry to give up the chance f»f a successful peace altogether, 
I ^ to tekt it on terms inconsistent with the honour of the na- 
I tion. If we receive propositions of peace on the terms of the 
honourable gentleman, the considerations " speedy and honour- 
able" then become separated. We must, in that ca»e. choose 
I the alternative ; if we adopt the motion, a peace, " speedy and 
I honourable" we cannot have. But an honourable peace we may 
c, if we persevere in the same finn and vigorous line of coo- 
duct which we have hitherto pursued. This 1 know, not from 
f any immediate communication with the enemy, not from aoy 
k Gommunicalion of their disposition for peace, but from the Mate- 
rit which they have themselves furnished of thar dcfectire 
I md almost exhausted means for carrying on the war. On this 
ground I oppose the motion. If I were not sincerely uid 
ixionsly desirous of peace, I should be forfeiting my duly to 
the country, and violating the trust which I hold from my pub- 
I lie situation ; but I can never consent to the proposition of peace, 
eaa the terms should be consistent with our present honour, 
■uttablc to our present condition, and compatible with our future 
security. 

Having said this with the general view 1 have of the subject 
of peace, if tho qucstim be thought a neceaaarj one, 1 wiD mj' 
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• few words as to the message from His Majtsty to parUttnent 
aboat two months ago, because it was said, that no step had 
been taken since for a negotiation ; I hope the House will recol- 
lect what I said upon that occasion. I said then, that the House 
should not compel, by its vote, the execotiTe government to 
'enter mto m negotiation, bound down and fettered with any 
acknowledgment of our own weakness : precisely the same thing 
do I desire of the House upon the present occasion. Those who 
&k!r from me m general, and who have thought the war alto- 
gedier unnecessary, I did not then, nor do I now, expect to 
convince ; hot the House at large thought as I do. To the House 
at large, therefore, I will now say, that the (juestion, as the 
honourable gentleman has himself stated it, is a very narrow 
one — ''Whether, because after having received the message 
from His Mafesty no communication has taken place of any stJ^- 
sequent measures, the House, by adopting a motion of this 
sort, ought to compel the executive government, bound hand 
and foot, to commence a negotiation?" If the honourable 
gentleman entertains such distrust of the sincerity of ministers, 
as to suppose them disposed to take no measured to carry into 
effect their own dcdarations, I shall certainly not argue with him 
on that point. But in order to be consistent, the argument of 
die hfloooraUe gentleman must infer, either that overtures have 
been made on the part of the enemy, or that some favourable 
opportunity has occurred to this country for the purpose of 
commencing negotiation, which have been rejected subsequent 
to the period of the message. 

If a negotiation should be entered into, it .is evident, that Mi 
order to give it its full effect, we should be careful not only to 
keep op the strict letter of our engagements with our allies, but 
to muntain with them fiill concert and harmony. I therefore, 
take upon me to assert,- that since His Majesty's message has 
been ddivered to this House, ministers have taken every mea* 
sure consiiitent with the general interests of the country, and 
with the attention and regard due to her allies, to enable His 
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Majesty to take any opportunity, either to meet oTertures for 
negotiation, or to make such overtures as might be found most 
eacpedient. That no etiquette with fespcct to who should make 
the first overture — no difficulty in finding a mode of making it, 
appeared to government to be an obstacle to negotiation, if in 
other respects there appeared to be a probability of leading to 
just and honourable terms ; the great point being what prospect 
tliere was of obtaining such terms. Measures have been taken 
to ascertain these points, and are now in train ; and if the enemy 
are sincere, they must speedily lead to a negotiation. Whe- 
ther that negotiation will lead to peace I cannot say, because 
that depends upon whether the exhausted state of the enemy 
will incline them to set on foot that negotiation with a view to 
peace, very different as to the terms of it from any which their 
public declarations have for a long time past seemed to indi- 
cate: if this is not the case, I must say a speedy peace is im- 
possible. I wish ardently for peace — but not for any but an 
honourable peace. The cduntry has a right to expect it from 
its own strength and resources, and from a knowledge of the 
relative situation of France. 

I admit that the honourable gentleman in his speech separated 

negotiation from the terms. But in other passages he talked of 

negotiation as leading to an immediate peace. I do not hold. 

0^ t a prospect of immediate peace, nor do I state any period 

that I can ascertain for it ; I only say it will not be the fault of 

His Majesty's servants if the period is remote. The enemy must 

be however ready to make it on terms which we have a right to 

think just and honourable ; it rests not on us only, but also on 

the enemy, whether tliis may lead to any negotiation at all, or 

whether negotiation will lead to peace. It all depends on this, 

whether the disposition oC the enemy shall be more moderate 

than any we have lately seen of their professions. Sorry I am to 

see such a seeming disposition on the part of tlie enemy, as 

may render them, in case of success, desirous of preventing 

any eSlect to pacific dispositions, which they may now profc 
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Itaf retracting tbem. ^Vhetlier this may lead to a mode* 

t; pTDL-lice which I have not seen yec, I knotr no more 

t ■■! hare wid already, than whut any other gentleman has 

I fit opportunity of knowing. What has been nude public I hope 

I li not aulheutic; however, by what has been circuloied ui thi* 

f COUnUy, and through the continent with tnilu^try, and what they 

o hold out as the booD of peace to the English nation. 

It doet not appear as if they were Tery desirous of meeting us 

«n honourable terms ; for I have heard that they are ready to 

give peace, because tlie government of Eugbrnd asks iL Thua 

then we arc to have peace if we shall sue for it : that is, if we 

all abandon that for which our ancestors have fought so bravely. 

L* shall abandon our allies; if we shall abandon the safety of 

II Europe, and sacrifice to France every thing that is dear to 

PtUr and offer to them homage, and grant them an unconditional 

I uncum^fenaated restitution of all thai has been thelr's, and 

, ill (hat hat be«n in the possession of those whum they have 

breed to be their allies — then, in return for this, they will 

oSer to the pci^le of England their fraternization. 

I have ihuB alated the degree to which we have been ready to 
. gfi. I hope i shall not be told some weeks hence I have been 
We luive not been ready to grasp at a treaty such as 
[ jon have heard from me. There is but one situation in whicti a 
mmitter of tlii« country should convey such terms to the enemies 
of it; that is, wlien the abjeciness of the coonlry and itA 
wilUsgueu to sue for peace is proclaimed by parliament, so as 
to deprive us of rigour and energy, and make ur unwilling to 
sime for the maintenimcL- of ourselves. If this motion be 
xlopted, what overtures we shall receive, or wlml wc shall not, 
I will not pretend to determine; but while we shew any conli. 
deuce in our resources, I do not fear that a negotiation of oiea- 
auros that are in train may prove effectual; at what pertodi for 
r«aaona I lunc alrcwly stated, it ia impoasible i'or nic to imagine. 
I am not apprdiensive that parliament will not leave thi* U 
take the course which the practice of our ancestors lays liowii to 
ua, and which reason dictates. I >ay, if wc and our allies are 
rot. II. I. 
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be«n employed for tiie purpote of corrupt inflii«ncp. Tliry 
esenpted me, iodeed, from any charge of having cegulnted that 
distribution from any view of sordid gain to myseir; and 1 then 
took the liberty to lay, feeling as I did on the lubject, (btt I 
wus not obliged to them for the exception, or the sort of can- 
dour that dictated i(. If they formerly aMetied that, if the 
enquiry wu gone into, and subetaatiated, the retutt would be, 
to establish the actual interference of corrupt influence; if such 
declarations were rash and unguarded ; if they were dictated by 
tlie intemperate warmtli of debate, or pushed beyond all bound* 
of justifiable discretion, and if they are now retracted as unjust 
and unfounded, I certainly have reason to rejoice in the pro- 
gress which has been made, in consequence of the diligent and 
sober investigation of a committee tonrards a decision so 
much more grateful to my character and feelings. Undoubtedly 
there is no charge which can be brought against t)ic traiU4C' 
tiun of the loan, there i* no instance of neglect, there i« aa 
error of judgnieni, there is no wuni of prudence, which 1 
«Kould not moel seriously and severely regret ; but ilill 1 should 
consider such charges as light, compared with that which 
formed the prominent point, and the moat weighty one in th« 
present accusation, viz. that io the transaction of the laic loar, 
I had acted on motives of corruption, partiality, Bod uadue 
influence, to answer political and bterested purposes, both 
within and without doors. I cannot therefore help remarlung. 
tJtat while the ground on which the enquiry wa* originally 
brought forward, " that the loan hud been employed as lh« 
means of corrupt and pernicious influence," is now profeHed 
to he abandoned, instead of being, a* tlie Hou4c had a right to 
expect, either substantiated by proof, or wholly and completely 
done away, it seems to be but half retracted by the honourable 
mover of the resolution, and to be supplied by ambigUMts 
hints and fresh insinuations. Afier avowing that it wu Uk 
opinion, that the committee ought to bare asked for no tins, 
he discovers a strange coincidence between the names in thr 
lilt of subscribers, and the names of a certain respectable body 
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of mercbanta and bankers, sBsembted for 8 great ^jt;c:t oi 
political diacussion ; a coinciileoce whit'ti could not be tiie e&ct 
of accident. If this be true, and the fact originated in design, 
mou certainly that Jeaign must hnve arisen from a corrupt 
nioiive; and if not for personal gain, that motive must tmve 
i«aiillecl from a desire to obtain tlie means of corrupt inflaence. 
The honourable (^ntleman * brings no such charge against 
me. His mode of acquittal is, however, somewhat singular; 
he imputes to me do motive of corrupt influence or undue 
partiality- He desires me to say nothing of the transaction 
relative to the Hamburgh bills, on which nevertheless utme part 
of the resolutioni is founded, and which has been ascribed to 
ihe motive of a determination to reward the services of an 
individual by a sacrifice of the public interest. Tlie right 
honourable gentleman therefore openly disclaims all accusatian, 
■hile he supports the resolutions which contain the very charge 
he BO much afiects to disclaim, drawn up with all the art and 
address of tlie most cunning special pleader ; and certainly no 
resolutions could be more ably drawn up, if the avowed purpose 
of them bad been to censure and undermine any man's public 
and private character. The honourable gentleman's ability in 
the management of this point has been really singular. — He 
acquits me of any intention of benefiting myself, or corrupting 
parliament by means of the loan ; but then insists that the loan 
was improperly made, and that it must have been so made for 
»oine undue motive or other; that is to say, he acquits me 
of two specific undue motives, and exhorts me not to speak, in 
order tliat I may leave myself undefended against the suspicion 
of an endless train of indefinite undue motives, which ingenious 
iiuinuatioa and artful malice may think proper to raise against 
me. I do not deny that (be nature of a transaction may be such 
as to afibtd ground for the suspicion of an undue motive, even 
though the motive itself may not appear on the face of the 
ictioD. If the transaction howcrei be pecuniary, there 
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are onlyghree motives wltioh^can be sttppoted to operate—- per- 
sonal emoluiiienty private partiality, aad public influence ; and 
iff after the most accurate investigation, strong evidence be 
brought to prove that none of these motives can be traced in 
the present transaction, I have some right to take to myself 
credit that no such motives existed, and that the charge Ima 
been fully refuted* 

The honourable gentleman who moved the resolutioaay 
stated that the committee had decided that there was no ground 
for suspicion at any corrupt interference ; and thus, so far aa 
their judgment went, had put their negative on that ground, 
on which 'the enquiry had originally beeq undertaken. The 
last speaker * on the other side has stated, that he disliked tiie 
mode in which that committee was conoituted. It might 
have been supposed that a committee, which afbrded to every 
many who was actuated by jealousy, suspicion, by public seal, 
or, if such a motive could be supposed to intsinuate itself, by 
private pique, an opportunity to state his sentiments, and to 
display his vigilanee, was of all others the least liable to objeo* 
tion. It seemed, indeed, probable, in the first instance, that it 
would be deprived of the assistance of two honourable g^itle- 
men f whose abilities and diligence none would dispute* Theee 
honourable gentlemen, when it was declared that the coaa- 
mittee should be an open one, and that all who attended should 
have voices, had, upon due deliberation no doubt, desired 
their names to be withdrawn, and seemed to consider them- 
selves as disgraced by being put in a situation in which they 
should only exercise their privilege in common with eveiy mem* 
ber of that House. I am happy, however, to find that these 
gentlemen revised their first decision, that both assisted in tile 
committee, and that one of them in particular distingoished 
himself by his active and constant attendance. It is rather 
singular that the decision of the committee, by which diey 
negative all idea of corrupt interference, is the only one a^iMk 
the honourable mover conceives to be already so well recog« 

* Mr. Francis. f Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Grey. 
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niaedf that he excludes it from that string of roMlutio^ which 
he has presented as an analysis q£ the whole report. 

Another honourable gentleman states, that he thinks on that 
point the comouttee have no right to give an opinion^ and he 
has declared §o this day for the first time. If there is any thing 
fordUe in this objection, it certainly is .very un£ur to briiig it 
forward now for the first time. Why was it not stated when 
the report was received ? If the House had then thought that 
their coomiltee had exceeded their poweri, the report would, 
have been recommitted. But why is that opinion expressed by 
the committee? They assign it as a reason for not having given, 
a particttlar detail of evidence, which by the resolution of the 
Hoose they were required to give, and which they had declined 
to bring Ibrward, on the ground that it was inconvenient to 
iadifidiiak. It is surely a little hard that gentlemen should 
fint receive the whole of the evidence the committee thought 
right to report^ and then not admit the excuse for the omission 
of that part of the evidence which was principally exculpatory 
of the person whose conduct was the object of censure. 

An bonoanA>k gentleman complains, that there was a want 
of notice of the intention to come to such a resolution in the 
coBSBUttee. Notice was however given the day before by my 
riglit honourable fiiand* who spoke last, and who had not only 
answered that point, but also explained the individual use that 
had been made of the word '< colleagues ;*' which meant to 
apply genetallj to all who attended the committee, who cer« 
taMy were colleagues on that enquiry and not merely official 
persons; and I cannot admit that it was not likely that so 
attentive and so able a man as the chairman of that committee 
would have allowed any important resolution to be adopted 
without a fiur notice, even if there had been such a want of 
attentien and ^industry in those gentlemen on the other side, 
who took a principal share in the investigation, as to afford any 
room fmr such a diarge. I therefore think myself entitled to 
ume the benefit of that opinion of the committee, not witli 

• Mr. Steele. 
L 4 
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liiose qualifications, equivocations, and reterrci, with which 
it liRfi been fettered by Lbc honourable mover of the rnoluttoita, 
but ai a clear, full, and decided tesiiinony, that ilii*rcwMtu> 
distribution of tiic loan fur llic purpoae of corru|)t influt^oce. 
Ae to the other iharges of undue parilaliiy to anv individoBl 
for aenricei supposed to have been p«rfoni>e(l to the gOTi-mnient, 
it Gorily resolvei ileeif iniu the quciition, whcllier, by the mode 
of settling the loan, I have contrived lo enrich Mr. Boyd, by 
a Bacrifice of the public intereti? I atn aware it haa bern aaid 
that no Ruch charge was meant to be conveyed : but why 
should Euch frequent allusion have been made to the Iluniburgh 
bills, except for that express purpose ? They would not have 
been mentioned had it not been with a view to give counte- 
nance 10 such an insinuation. I shall not, however, now fully 
enter into the nature of that transaction, n« an opporiunjty 
wilt soon be presented when it >hall be brought forward as art 
object of separate enquiry. I will only at preaent ahortly atate 
the substance. 

In every loan-bill, parliament inserts a clause holding out a pre- 
mium for the prompt payment of the sums suhKcribed, forefCe- 
ing that government may possibly have occasion for the money 
before ihe instalments become due in the regular course of pay- 
ment. Last year, though large sums were paid up. still the 
public exigences were such as to render additional supph'e* ne- 
cessary, and tbe terms olfered were not sufficiently leniptittg to 
induce individuals to come forward with their money. Under 
these circumstances government entered into a negotiation with 
a monied house to advance t<uch sums as were wanted for the 
service. The aid of parliament at that time could not be had 
without calling it together at a great trouble and inconve- 
nience, both public and pri\-ate. In consequence of Mm 
treasury-warrants were oftered; but Mr. Boyd said, that bills 
of exchange were a more mercantile commodity ; and, to avoiil 
the expense of stumps, they were dated at Homburgh, to null* 
•hem foreign bills ta' exclmnge, they otberwiac being ifilaod 
trad subject lo a stamp. 
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In the whole Ironeaction, however, there was nothing quei- 
tioDable or luspicious, nothing unwarrantable on ihe part of 
government which gave Mr. Boyd an exclusive right, far lest a 
discretionary power to dictate the terms of a future loan.— 
So mucli for the subject and substance of the transactioOt by 
ior the inoet material part of every such transaction ; the bills 
Uienuelves were uolhing more than mere forms of security ta 
those who advanced the money. The giving them was only 
mn eikgagement on the part of government to make good the 
■ums advoncei] for the public. Whether that engagement wa& 
executed on stamped or unstamped paper, whether written oa 
paper or on parch tn en t, added nothing to the validity of the 
■ecuriiy The particular manner of executing it, was sucli 
•■ was dictated by the necessary regard for secrecy. As to 
die cue of a mercliant, in whom it was affirmed such a traos- 
■clioo would be highly discreditable and suspicious, there was 
liaothing in common between the conduct of a merchant in the 
[ management of his private a^rs, and that of the government 
o£ a great country under tbe pressure of public exigences. 
Vo comparison would, therefore, hold for a moment. It 
ought reasonably be suspected, that a merchant resorted to 
audi a mode of transacting business in order to supply the de- 
ficiency of bis capilaJ, and to support a fictitious credit. la 
Ae case of government, the sums were already voted, they 
Mily wanted for immediate service, and funds were pro- 
ided to reimburse those who advanced them as soon as their 
ini* became due. But was this a service of such magnitude 
I importance, as to be conceived to give Mr. Boyd such 
iMrong claims upon government as cnuld be construed into a 
ijigbt to dictate the terms of the loan? >Mr. Boyd never had 
•ntcrtaioed such an idea, and 1 confess that this part of the 
inmsacttan was executed with the same liberality and zeal as 
every other serrice to government which ht; has undertokeD to 
perform. It is supposed tha^ in order to reward Mr. Boyd, 
the most likely toeihod which I could devise, was to bestow 
Upon liim a loan of such coDsidasoble ektent, in which be onlj- 
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, is a holder among many otlipts. I^ it pnAable tliM m tmier to 
t "nvanl bitn individually, the cliancdlor of th* exchequer, M a 
I of (erere preature, and when undor the nocenity of 
LsMking such large demand* fronk Um Hoiue. ihould add eight 
Far tiw per cent, to tlie public bvrduni of the vcor ? 

All this, howercr, tamed apoD a question of eTidcnce, and 
ntli respect to the evidence before the committee, il i« a pno- 
LcipJe inhuman nature, that n-here persons give evidence m a 
e whicli involves their own interests and inarits, tlieir judg- 
L'taentsirill imperceptibly and involuolarily be biassed to one side 
I at the question ; and all such evidence retjuires to be weiglvd 
with the most scrupuloiu attention, and to be received with 
some <jualifi cation. I am sure I mean to say nothing oAaaive 
or disrespectful lo either gentleman, but 1 apply this principlv 
equally to Mr. Boyd and to Mr. Morgiui. Hov far Mr. Boyd 
had a share in the transaction of the Hamburgh bills, ami haw 
far that. had any influence on the disposition of the loan, appear* 
from the testimony of that gentleman himself. He declare* 
that he formed n» claim from that circumstance ; ibai he liad 
nM the smallm expectation of any preference, nor diil he con- 
ceive that such an idea existed. And it ii t« be remarked, Uni 
Doyd's evidence wu clear and constsient with itself, distinct, 
plain, and explicit, while Morgan's, in many material poiata, 
yru inconsistent, and not only contradicted by himself, but by 
every authority and evidence that was confronted with it. After 
iituling that the governor of the bank had wanted him of same- 
thing, which was likely to secure to Mr. Boyd a preference lo 
the loan, he had, IMr. Morgan says, upon being qnestioned, 
more particularly affinned, that he had not mentioned what 
that something was. Afterwards he said, that the governor of 
the bank described the transaction of the Hamburgh bills, aa 
likely to secure a preference to Mr. Boyd. So much for Mr, 
Morgan contrailicting himself. The gotfmor of the bank, 
upon being examined, expressly stated, that be had not t»e»> 
tioned a syltable about the bills : that he had only said, that Mr. 
Boyd had a dtini from tlit lom of bK year, wtiicli be cod- 
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ceived him lo be too lagacious to i^lov to escape him. If I 
had detenmnad to avail nyself of an opportunity to throw the 
loaoy at all eyentM, into the hands of Mr. Boyd, could I not have 
found some better mode of achieving my purpose, than that 
which I pursued ? Should I have held out the system of com- 
petition ? Siould I have, deliberately announced my intention 
for that purpo8e» and have invited cfMnpetitors, when I was 
aware that the result could tend only to beget animosity and dis* 
appointment? Should I have expressed my reluctance to the 
claima of Mr. Boyd» and yielded to them only upon the convic- 
tion that they were well founded ? If nothing was got by the 
intention which I at Brst announced of a free competition, but 
increaaiiig dificulty and accumulated embarrassment, as to the 
mode in which the bargain was ultimately settled, ia not this 
iniemal evidence better than any parole proof that can be ad- 
diioed» that i was completely sincere in the month of Octobery 
when I ^fat announced that iotentioo, and that I had formed no 
detsrminatioii to benefit Mr. Boyd at any rate, by giving him a 
prefacnoe? I had not then examined hia claim, because it had 
not theft been alalad to me so distinctly, apd because it had not 
beftii hmnght lo my leeotiection by the gavemor of the bank. 
If, iheB, I wtas under the influ/^nce of error, it was because I 
cmndtd the system of competition strong in my mind, and be^ 
oausOf Jooking soMy to that, I neglected^ in the first instancet 
IB attend suffipiently to the claima of Mr» Boyd, and kept Ihevi 
bank kMiger than^ at it ^et^arda appeared to me, in justice I 
ought to haive done* 

As to the ii^imry whioh Mr* Morgan and his ftiends may have 
sui^Bed» Arooa having prepared their meney in order to bid, thsit 
i^urciy Lsnnnr be serioiisfy iaaiafeed on, while it is recoUecteA 
that tim* final a^nstnent cf every loan is matter of ao mucJki 
imeertainly, and eoaneoted with ao mai^ collateral consider- 
atieosL No oemmuniaitMNi from the bank, as to competition^ 
ever took pkM^ eicept with veapact to Mr. Boyd. How couU 
Mr. Mqigaa ooattnd, that he had aaitained injury from baring 
p s epft p^ hia paapiuy toi qualify hbnsetf tabe a bhMer, when 
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he Slated, that, till the 23(1 of November, he never bcgsn to 
doubt that Clierc would be a competition. His own account of 
his informatian on this subject was rather krbimsical ; it came 
from a confidential friend, of whom he knew nothini;, who in- 
formed him that he had heard, from a third person, that Boyd 
wRi sure of the loan ; and yet, though his information led him 
to know more than the rest of the world, he went on with hi< 
speculations, and never doubted that there would be a com- 
petition till the tnenty-third of November ; he therefore would 
not be responsible for any loss that the parlies might sustain 
from such speculations. All lists or plans that were handed 
nbout were merely speculations, parilcularly Morgans ; and if 
the parlies have sustained any injury, it lies entirely with him 
and themselves. 

The next point was the nature of Boyd's claim, and the im- 
propriety of departing from the system of competition. A* to 
the claim of Mr. Boyd, it has been proved that I, at 6rBt, testi- 
fied strong prejudices and great reluctance, which were not over- 
come till it was brought forward in a shape in which ti was no 
longer controvertible ; that I admitted the principle of compe- 
lition, and receded from it only when fair and just grounds were 
adduced on the part of an individual to warrant a deviation from 
the general system. Here a great deal of minute criticiam hai 
been displayed by gentlemen on the other side, with refpect to 
Mr. Boyd's letter. I was in the situation of a judge trying a 
cause between Mr. Boyd and the public ; acting as a trustee for 
the latter on the one hand, and a person called upon to decide 
on the justice of the claim of an individual on the other. The 
claim of Mr. Boyd may have been asserted too strongly, or ihc 
contrary might have been the case. Was the consideration of 
the manner in which his cause was urged, however, to have any 
influence on my mind in the decision on the justice of hia claims.^ 
I now stand here accused. I have been placed in the high titna- 
tion of a judge, and now I appear in the more humble one of 
■ person accused, defending myself against a foul charge. It 
has been said diat 1 wm bound to pay ao attention to ibe. 
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of Mr. Bayd for a preference, because there was do express 
■greeinent, no specific terms of enga^emenl for that purpose. 
Genllemea seem lo think that unless government were bound 
ilown bj specific terms, an engagement of this sort entered into 
by tbent sliould not be abided by ; might there not, however, 
be Eome coinmon understanding, some implied condiiion, some 
strong and clear construction, equally binding on the minister 
uf the country to the observance of the claim in point of honouc 
and justice ? No personal inconvenience shall ever induce roe 
to depart from the terms of what I consider an honourable deal- 
ing, when a claiio is made up founded on an understood and 
implied condition, on the nature of things, and a practice re- 
cognised by a constant usage. Hiid there been an express 
agreement, it would have unquestionably been presented to my 
recollection, but this was tto reason why an explanation property 
wderstood, and clearly made out, should not receive its due 
degree of attention. In transacting all loans, there must be 
prelicuiiMry points of conversation ; a good deal of discussion 
naturally takes place, some particulars of which are committed 
10 memorattdums, and others suifiired to pass more loosely. 

In the loan of 179^1 it was proposed by the contractors that 
there should be no payment un any neiv loan till February of the 
succe«din; year, to which I readily assented, not conceiving that 
the exigences of (he public service would reijuire any money to 
be advansed before that period. Of lliie promise 1 was reminded 
by the governor of the Bank of England, and I was the more 
coofirmed in ila propriety, »s I tbund that no new loan had 
taJccQ pUce in such circumstances, even where no assuraitcs 
direct, or by implication, had been given. 

Mr. Pitt then noticed, the connection in which contmctori 
stood with gl>vemmen^ d|f tinct from itie n crip- holders, and which 
gave to ibein particular claims. Contractors had, in the fint 
instance, to treat with ministers, and were immediately respoo.- 
■ibie for the fulfilment of the term. Government neither could 
ascertain, nor bad tay thing to do with, the «Gri])-holdcrB ; they 
had no ctnlpi^irerc und,er no engagement ^ thg contractors 
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Hmt peace only depended on the disposition of tlie enemy, com- 
bined to give that sudden and extraordinary rise to the funds, 
which singly they would have failed to produce. Afler all, the 
extent of the benefit to the contractors, and of the loss to the 
public, had been greatly over-rated. An exaggerated statement 
of figures had been brought forward, in order to be echoed 
through the country. It had been stated, that the profit upon the 
loan amounted to 12 per cent. It amounted to this sum only for 
four days, during which stocks were exceedingly fluctuating ; 
so that altogether it did not bear this price for above a few 
hours. So that, in order to make out this profit, all the shares 
must have been disposed of within these few hours, a circum- 
stance which would have brought such a quantity into the mar- 
ket, as must have occasioned a depression, that would greatly 
have overbalanced the temporary rise. All the profit is stated 
to centre in the individual contractors, and all the concurring 
and unforeseen causes, which operated to gjve so favourable a 
turn to the terms of the loan, to have been the result of my 
premeditation. Under these circumstances, I am said to have 
given away a sum of two millions one hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds, by the mode of negotiating the present loan. With 
this assertion concludes the charge against me ; and with desiring 
the House to attend to the extravagance of this assertion,^ I con- 
clude ray defence. 

• 

On s divifiony the amendment was carried, 
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and Mr. Smith's remaining resolutions were sevcndly put Mad ncgntived. 
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Ms. Fox, in pumiaoce af the notice he hod previously given, this day 
tubmitted to the House a motion for an entire change in the sysf!^ hi- 
therto pursued byministen in regard to external politics; concluding his 
i2>eech withaMmng, 

" Tliat an address be presented to His Majesty, most humbly to ofier 
to bis royal consideration, that judgment which hb fidthful Coronaons have 
formed, and now deem it their duty to declare, concerning the conduct 
of his ministers in the commencement, and during the progress^ of the 
present unibrtanate war. As long as it was possible for us tp doubt-from 
what source the natiooal distresses had arisen, we hav^ in times of dif- 
ficulty and peril, thought ourselves bound to strengthen His Majesty's 
fOfcmment for the protection of his subjects, by our confidence and 
n^port. Bat our duties, as His Majesty's counsellon, and as the repre^ 
scntatives of his people^ will no longer permit us to dissemble our deli- 
bente and determined opinion that the distress, difficulty, and peril, to 
which this country is now subjected, have arisen from the misconduct 
of the KLng^s ministerB, and are likely to subsist and increase as long a^ 
the same principles which have hitherto guided these ministers shall 
condnue to prevail in the councils of Great Britain. 

" It is painfoi for us to remind His Majesty of the situation of his do- 
minions at the beginning of the war, and of the high degree of prosperity 
to which the skill and industry of his subjects had, under the safd^guard of 
a free constitution, raised the British empire, since it can only fill his 
mind with the melancholy leoollectiop of prosperity abused, and of op- 
portunities oi seniriqg permanent advantages wantonly rejected. Nor 
shall we presume to wound His Majesty's benevolence, by dwelling on the 
ibfftuoatecircainstancet that might have arisen irom the mediation of Great 
Britain b e t we en the powers then at war, which might have insured the 
parmanencr of our prosperity, while it preserved all Europe from the ca- 
lamities which it has staoe endured ; — a mediation which this kingdom 
was so well fitted to cany on with vigour and dignity, by its power, its 
character, and the nature of its government, happily removed at an equal 
distance from the conteodiDg extremes of licentiousness and tyranny, 

** From tins neutral and impartial system of policy. His Majesty's mi- 
nisters were induced to depart by certain measures of the French govern-^ 
meot, of which thqr complained as mjurious and hostile to this countr) . 
With what justice tlMMe complaints were.made, we are not now called 
upon to determine^ since it cannot be pretended that the measures of 
France were gf such a nature u to pceclude the possibility of adjustment 
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L liy negotiatJon ; anJ it is impossible to deny, that the puwer nhich ihuti 
Bp the diannel of accommodsdoii mun be the mi aggreiior in war. 
To reject negotiation U to deterinjae on hoMiliiln ; onJ, whuterer im^ 
e been the nsrure of the pointt in question betwe^ti us and Fnnce. 
caimot but pronouoce the refiAS«) of p.ich an aulhoriied cominuHn- 

' tiA> wtlh that couDtTj, OS might ha«« anicaMr imnJDated rhrr disptitr, 
to be tl e mie and immediate caute of the nipture which followeij. 

e fortieBr to re-mark, that the pretnicvt under which Htt 
M^city's miniitcn then haughtily refiMed fUrh Mithorited communico- 
tioB have been MiHiciently espoied by ibdr own eondurt, in linee Mib- 
mitiii^ laaiimilar intercourw with theiame porernmnti. 

" The misguided poUty which thui rendered the war iiicTit^te, appear* 
to have actuated niniiten in thdr detennmatiua to rontinne it at all 
buzardi. At the Mine time we canno* hiit observe, that the vMioart 
with which tbej have adhered to their de^pemie lyilrfn 'u not ntnre nv 
narkable than thdr veriatilitT in the prL-teiii upon whiihiherhaTeja"- 
lified il. At one period the <tren(^h. ul another the weakncu of the 
enemy hai been ui^ed S-i mwiTK for cominnii^ the war; the •an;ee»»CT, 
M M«ll ai the ddeatt ofthe atliei. have i:ontributed only to prolong the 
eonlest; and hope and despair hare equally servnl to invnlve ui *till 
ileeper in tlie horrors of war, and to entail upon us an endleu ttwn of 
enlafnitiei. After the origina] professed obfecti had been obtained by the 
espuUioii of the Frenrh armies from the tcrritoriei of Hollund and the 
Austrian Ketherlands, we fiiid His Maje^tr's mintHers, inltuenctd either 
by BfTOgance, or infalnated by ambition and rain hope of conqueict. 
which, if realised, could never conipensate to the ration for the blood 
and treasure by which ttiey mint be obCainetl, rejecting, unheard, the 
OTernires made by the executive council of Prance, at i period uhrn the 
carcumstaoces were k> eminently hvourable to H1<> Majetty and hi) alhe^, 
i* every reason to suppotc that a negotiation, commeneed at 
St have terminated in an honourable and adTsncageoui 
o the prcupeet) arising from nich nn opportumtj they prtfemd 
■ blind and obttinate pertererance in a war which could scarce haeeanr 
RmHning object but the unjustifiable purpose of imposing upon France a 
goremment diaapproved of by the inbstricanK of thai crrauti^- And 
■uch WM the infaruation of thete minister}, that, far from being ^e to 
frame awiie and comprehcnrivesysreai of policy, they eren rejected **^ 
few advanUpM that belonged to ihwr own unfi wom i ir e scheme. The 
genera! extttence of a deiign to interpose in ths latrmal government of 
fniiice was too uianireit not to route into acttre hontilttythc notional toA 
of that people: but their particul.-ir projects wetc tooeqnitoCKl taatcnci 
tiie conHdenco, or procolre the cn-operation .jf iheK Prcnrhmen who 

, were tSMflbcted to the go*«ninent of thair coqntrj- Th> 
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these plans was too dear not to prOVok^ fbrmidable enendes, but thear 
extent was too ambiguous to conciliate Usdbl IKi&nd^ 

** ^> beg leave Amber to represent to Your Majesty, thdt at ^sd- 
quent periods your ministers have ^liffeKd tbcf ffiost favorable 6pJM>riii« 
nities to escape of obtaining an hoJiouribt^ ihd advantfi^eoUs padficiidbi^. 
They Sd not ami ttiemsdives^ as it was thdb duty to hav6 dbn^, of the 
unbroken strength of the general cont*edera6y whicfl had b^en forded 
sigainst Friace^ for the purpose of giving €Stct to ov^rtuf^^ for nego- 
tiation. They sdw the secession of s^erat powerful states from that 
confederacy ; tiiey suffered it to dissolve without an effort for the attain- 
ment of general pacification. They loaded their country with the odiiim 
of having engaged it in a combinaition charcti with the mOit qU'e^ion- 
able and unjustifiable views^ without availing themselv^ of t!ldt combina- 
tion for procuring favoiinible conditions of peace. Thit frdih this fatd 
neglect, the progress ot ho^lities has only served t6 eiftblish the eviN 
which certainly inight have been avoi J^ by negotiation^ biit which are 
now confirmed by the events of t^e war. We have felt that th^ unjusti- 
fiable and in^xiicticable eflbrts to esbiblish royalty in France, by fof ce, 
have only proved fiital Co its' nhfoftunatd support^. We hav6 seen with 
regret the subjugatioh o£ Holland^ and the f^grandiseinent ot the French 
repubficy and we have to lament the altefadbn in the state of Fiirbi^ey 
not only 6om tlie successes of thi Frencti, but from the formidable 
sKrqiusitioDs of somebt the' allied powers on the side of Poland, ac|^- 
sitions alamnng trom th^ magnitude, biit sdll more so from the man- 
ner in which they have hiikk made ; thus fatally learning that the war 
has ten^ dote to eitatiish the very enls for the prevcfhtion oT which' 
it was avowadly undertaken. 

" Ti&at we BOW therefore approach l^s' Majesty to assure him, that his 
faithful Commons heard, with the uncerest satisfaction, His Majesty's most 
gncioiis message, of the 8th of December, wlidrein His Majesty acquaints 
them, that the crisis which was depending, at the commencement of the 
present- session, had ledf to sUch an order of things, as would induce IJii 



Bluerty to mcSet any (fisposition to n^tiation on the^part of the enemy, 
mi an e&nest denre to g^ve it tlie fullest smd speediest effect, and to 
condujlp a general treaty of peace, whenever it could be eJlected on' 
jim ^ia MiiuMe terins, tot himsett and ^s alliiesl 

•* TiiiatmMn thu jpracious communicafion tlicy were led to hope tor a 
speedy temnnadQn to this most diautrous cpntWt, but that with surpnse 
anci soirrow t&cj hfre now reason to appreliendf that tbree months Yftce 
sufihre^ to' dapse bAre any steps were taken towards a h^btiadon, o^ 
any overtures made by His Majesty's servants. 

** With equal surprise and concern tAey have obsened, when a fair 
and open conduct was so peculiarly incunibcnt on Hb Majesty's ministers, 
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coniiJeriug the prrjudii-es sad tiupkioni winch iticlt previum coiiUurt 
iniitt have exdted in the minilt of (he French, that, inilciul ul* otloptin^ 
the open and miuily manner which becaiui: the wiidom, the chancier, 
Biid the iligniiy of the Britiih nation, the; uiiaptcJ u moik: cHloiIateil 
rather to excite mipicion, than to iiMptrc confidence in the t^aay. 
Every cxprct^iou whicli raigbt be conamieJ into on acknowledgment 
of the French republic, fft eveo an nlliiuon to irk form*, was sliidioudir 
avoided : and the roiniiter, throu^ whom thii overture wot made, wai, 
in a nic>st unprccedenieJ manner, initnictcd to declare, tbu be had no 
authoriiy to enter into any negotiuion or diKiuaioD relative to tbeobjecin 
of the propo&ed treaty. 

" I'bot itii with pain wereBccI that the alacrity ofUii Msje;t}''i uit- 
riiftcn in apparcnlly brealung offlhi^ incipient negotiation, at well ai the 
strunge and unmual manner in which it wai announced to ll^e niniturt 
of the various powers of Europe, oSbrdta very unfaTOiinblc comment 
on their reluctance in entering upon it, and i* calnilaleil to make the 
most injurious impresaon respecting their jincerity on tlic people of 
Fnmcc. On a review of many inttancei of grott and fliigraiit uiiscou- 
duct, proceeding from the same pcmiciout princip'.M. aod dirrctcd with 
incorrigible obstinacy to the same miKhievoui cndt, «'c deem ouriclrea 
bound in duty to Hk Majetty, and to our coDStituenli to declare, that 
we lee no ratioiial hope of rodecnuDg the aflairt of the kingdom but by 
the adoption of a tystem radically and Aindameiitalljr diflerent from that 
which has produced our prCMnt caUmitiei. UatD Hii Hsjeily's mini>Un 
shall, from a rcu] conviction ofpait etrort, appear inclined to regulate 
their conduct upon tucli a system, we rui nrilher give any credit to tba 
.itncerity of their profniions of u wiih for pence, nor rrpo»e any rflw 
£Jencc in their capacity for conducting a negotiation to n prtMpenwi 
iitue. Odiout ai thej are to bd enemy, who muM itill believe them 
ttrictly to cberiih those unprincipled and chimerical project • which they 
have been compelled in public lo disavow, cotiteniptiblf in the eye* a( 
all Europe from the diq>Iay of iniisceriiy sad iiicapaciiy which hm 
nrnrked their conduct, our only hopei real on HI. Majralj'i rtiya! wm> 
dim and unquettioned aflj^tioii for hi. pMple. that he will be gneioiufy 
plcatej to adc^ maxitni of policy more iiuted to the circiuniunce* of 
the time, than thwe by which hli t^iniitcfj a(^)e«r lo bare been goTcmad, 
luid to direct hii servants to take roeaiurei, which, fay dilferii«a»catian;f j 
oj well in ihdr tendency, v in the principle upon which they arc J 
ft-uoded. from thote which have hitherto nuifced their cm«Itle^ amy J 
5^« thn eowntiy Mme f«a»oiuble hopr, at no wj ifiitast pcfriod, of I 
"wmahluh^n, of p«w Miiuible tu the intemb of Grot »italii,fl 
Kke'j to pruen-e the tranquilliiy of Etiropr." 
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The motion hemg read, Mr. Pitt immediately rose : 

It is far from being my intention, Sir, unnecessarily to detain 
the attention of the House, by expatiating at any great length 
on the various topics introduced into the very long and elabo- 
rate speech which you have now heard pronounced. The right 
honourable gentleman who delivered it, tho^ight proper to lay 
omsiderable stress on the authority of a celebrated orator of 
antiqiiity *, who establislied it as a maxim, that, from a retro- 
spect of past errors, we should rectify our conduct for the future ; 
and that if thejr were errors of incapacity only that bad occa« 
aitned oor misfortunes, and not an absence of zeal, strength, and 
resources to maintain our cause, and secure our defence, instead 
of such a disappoinment being a cause of despair, it should, on 
the contraryy invigorate our exertions, and reanimate our hopes. 
That such a retrospect may, in most cases, be wise and salutary. 
Is a proposition which will hardly be denied. It is evident, that 
•ur appeal to experience i^ the best guard to future conduct, and 
that it may be necessary to probe the nature of the misfortune, 
in order to apply a suitable remedy. But in a question so mo- 
mentous taid interesting to the country, as undoubtedly the pre- 
sent questioa must be, if it can be deemed expedient to run out 
into a long retrospective view of past calamities, surely it must 
be hr more so to point out the mode by which their fatal effects 
may be averted, and by proving the origin of the evils com- 
pbined of, to judge of the nature and efBcacy of the remedies 
to be applied. Whatever, therefore, our present situation may 
be, it certainly cannot be wise to fix our attention solely on 
what is past, but rather to look to what still can, and remains to. 
be done. This is more naturally the subject that should be pro- 
posed to the discussion of a deliberative assembly. Whatever 
may lunre been the origin of the contest in which we are engaged, 
when all the circomstances attending it are duly considered, it 
baa bad the effect of imiting all candid and impartial^ men, in 

* Demosthenee. 
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scknowledging the undispated justice of our caiuc, and the un- 
just snd iranton a|!gresston on the part of the eaeniy. Sodt 
baviog been, and still, I presume to say, being the ntor^ ^Ofral 
opinion, prudence then must teli uk to dismiu alf retrospective 
views of the subject, and to direct the whole of our attentioD to 
what our actual situation requires we should do. The ri^t 
honourable gentleman must have consumed much time in pre- 
paring the retrospect he has just taken of our past diusten i and 
he hae consumed much of hii time in detailing it to the ^ou^ ; 
but instead of lavishing away what was so precious on ^yib 
which, according to him, admit of no remedy or change, w^uld 
it not be more becoming him, as a fiiend to his country, ijnd ^ 
enlightened member of this House, In attend to what oewcir^uni- 
ttances may produce, and to trace out the line of conduct <%]tifit 
in the preK'nt state of things il would be prudent to puisu;^ 

In the close of his speech the right honourftble gvntlij'tpaa al- 
luded to his former professiops respecting the probecuiioa of ibc 
war. According to these professions, he, and every gfntleqii^ 
who thought with him, declared, that should the enemy reject 
overtures of peace, or appear reluctant to enter into negoti^Uoa, 
when proposed, then he, and every ipan in the country n^oilld 
in advisine the adoption of the most vigorous mcasu'Cf ■ 
|*md that not only such conduct o^ the ^art of the e^em/ wQukl 
J vnile every Englishman in the cause, but that iihilg ii uoil«d 
I ^England, it must divide France, who would be indignant s^ynst 
J iirbatever goyernmeot or governors shovJd dare IQ 'ejeCH \h«t 
J VBS the sincere wish of the majority nfiis inhabilaplE. ^i^U^, 
I nerefore, of expatiating on the cKh^usted sit^l^ of tbe dtttn^l 
I nwurces of the country, and running into aft hfiloncai. 4fSi^ ^ 
r 'all our past calarqities, a subject which alij^Q^t ca^tfuted iftp ci^t 
1 honourable geqtleman'e speech, 1 must b^ le^VC tfx renuad hitn 
of* tho«e hie former profe^uioni, ^nd invite him iQ make ggot^tlje 
I pledge he ban so oRen ^iven to tfus House, and to the coifp^', 
1 tnd not to inflame the arrogance and unj^us^ gj^enaivv. of. Uk 
'•aemy, by an exaggerated statement of our pact misfortunes, 
\ or of our present inability ^t) rf^tiVf vj Attn by a ipiriud sod 
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vtgerMW pra t cirtioa of the war. His feelmg% at ttn 
«ii4 kift dkrty ai a menbar of pailiamcMt, mmt aamradly in 
file right h a aa a r a bia goatlo ia « i to exert hitabililiaft m avf 
mg thanaac eftctiia) laaana of iMurtng aar suocaai m the 
teat, aipeciaBy siaca he heard the hiCe arragant 9Bd nohkiaas 
profassioiia af the aaatny. All retraapaodve ▼iawa I therdbta 
iar the prateni maat regard aa aeelesa, and limk H fta mare wise 
and wrgaat to premie for iha tnecem af fUcare exertiana ;- net 
that 1 decUae aatertag iota the retraapaef to which I am ehal* 
leBged, which I aoi readjr Id do with the indttlgeace of the Kouie^ 
hot heeanea I leal it of nMrre serious importanee to call javr 
atteatiaiH net to the retrospect alooe, but rather to the actcud 
alale of things, which the right honourable gentleman has 



Aady first, let ase observe, that, M^ile I endeavoar to fiillew 
the right honourable gentleman trough his very long detail of 
iaels aad eveiits» 1 shall MIow him as thej bear on a particular 
coadasioii which he wishes to draw from ^em, but which the 
c o ttPi fy doea net call for, and which it will not admit. What 
is the aaadmoa to which he wishes to lead us ? Does it not 
go to teeord a coaJBSsion and retractation of our past errors ? An 
asrowal thai, ins tea d of a just and necessary war, to which we 
were c om pe l te d by an unprovoked aggression^ we are embarked 
IB a contest in wihieh we wantonly and unjustly engaged, while 
oar dfe ifca e e is e v i d ent l y such as oar devest interests call fbr, 
and whidi a regard to justice, and to every moral principle, 
legilimatea and sanctifies ? Can, then, this Houseadopt a motion, 
whieh diractly contradict its recorded opinions, and whidk 
tenli to force on it new counsels ; or, in other word^ to oUige 
it to reacand all the resolutions it has come to since the comw 
menceaaenl of the war ? The right honourable gentleman haa, in 
ridi and flowing colouring, depicted our eahauated resoorcer; 
the want of vigour in our measures, and Ae inattention of mini^ 
tera to saiae on the more fiivound>le opportunities fbr makiiq| 
peace. H^ aboasaumea) that the sole cause of the war war the 
rettevation of a so na r chy in France; and dmt thia cause after* 
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wardj ahifled into various other complexions. AU theke clutg«ii 
howtver, as well as the unjuslneu ol'the war, he eatabjiahcaoaly 
by preaumption. The right honourable geotteinan then goe> 
back to 1792) when he says the Grst opporluaity wm offered of 
our procuring peace to Europe, but of which ministers did not 
avail thentselves. Ue also refers to a speech made by mean 
the opening of the budget of that year, which he deccribei a« 
haviftg been uttered in a tone of great latiifaction, triumph, and 
exultation. It is true, indeed, that 1 fult much satiBraction in 
exhibiting to the country the high degree of prosperity to wbich 
it had then reached ; — not less satisfaction, I am sure, than the 
honourable gentleman lioems to feel in giving the melaDcholy 
picture that his motion has now drawn of its preaeot reduced 
Mluation ; and I felt the more vivid eatislaction in viewing that 
prosperity, as it enabled us to prepare for, and enter into, M 
voateat of a nature altogether unprecedented. Now, however, 
when that prosperity is over, the honoarable gentleman dwdla 
on it rather rapturously, though it eecmed little to affect him at 
the time it was eDjoveU. But, not only ore ministers accused 
of having neglected the opportunities of making peace, but when 
iliey have attempted overtures of that nature, tbey are charged 
with insincerity, or with holding forth sotnetiiing in the sbafw 
and make of these overtures that must create an^icions of their 
iiincerity in the enemy, or provoke their disgust. What can 
.countenance such on accusation, I am Htdly at a loss to discover : 
for at the periods alluded to, every motive or public duty, every 
consideration of personal ease, must have induced nie to exot 
the best of my endeavours to promote a peace, by which aioae I 
could be enabled to effect the favourite abjci;U I hod in view, of 
redeeming the public debt and the 4 per cents, as alluded to by 
the honourable gentleman. No stronger proofs could be given 
01 the sincerity of government to promote and insure peace, than 
was then givtn by His Majesty's minister.; and if they were 
d-^Vpoinled, the fault is not with then., but their conduct miut 
^^dentood and justified by the imperious necessity which jp 
'yScompalledUieniWaaUtM. unprovoked a«t«»i«i. Aa to 
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Um accusations urged against us of Dot offering our mediation, 
or even refuaiDg it when solicited, tbey are equally of little 
weight. Are ministers to be blamed for what it would be 
liatardous in them to attempt, and would it not be hazardous 
TO propose a mediation where both parties were not read)- to 
agree ? To have erected ourselves into arbiters, could only ex- 
pose us to difficulties and disputes, if we weredetermioed, as wc 
ou^t to be, to enforce that madiation on the parties who refused 
to admit it. And what is the great use which the honourable 
gentJeroan teems to be so eager to derive from that peace, if so 
procured ? Is il fit that we should go to war in order to prevent 
tbe panilion of Poland ? In general policy, 1 am ready to con- 
fesa, that this partition is unjust; but it does not go, as is duid, 
toarcrtiirn tbe balance of power in Europe, for which the right 
honourable gentleman, as it suits his argument, expresses greater 
or leM soliciiudc- ; for tliat country being nearly divided equally ' 
between three great powers, it can little contribute to the undue 
iiggrandisemen t of either. But how strange did it seem in that 
right hooourable gentleman, who inveighed so strongly against 
Uic {wrlitioa of Poland, to censure ministers for their endeavours 
lo prevent the partition of Turkey, wheuit was the establishniaot 
ol' tl>e pdnciple, that this country could not interfere to prevent 
tbe partition of Torfcey, precluded the possibility of any Jnter- 
fcrenc* wiUi respect to Poland ! 

As la tbe latter transactions that have occurred between this 
touolry and France, tliey are too recent in the memory of the 
House, to require that I should call their attention to them. The 
raMJution* to which we hare come on this subject, are too sacred 
and too solemn, the opinion too settled and too deeply formed, 
to be lightly reversed. We cannot, surely, forget the first 
canaa of coiaplaintt allowed to be well founded, and tbe famous 
deene of the 19th of November, which was an insult and 
kn otttnge on all civilised nations. Seditious men, delegated 
frODi this couatrj, with treason in their mouths, and rebellion 
in ihetr tiesna, were received, welcomed, and caressed hy 
Uie Jcgnlalure of Fnace. That goremment, without waiting 
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until it h«l ev«n establuhed itself, dacUretl liMtilhiM ftfrmut 
all the aid ettablishvd Eyttenu : without having tCArcet* »n 
csistenoe in itteir, it hail tite preauraplinn to priMnite t<» rattT- 
poce ta the dcBtruction of nil the exiiiing govcrnmenu in the 
world. All govvmmealt aliki^ fell under it* vengMnec; tJve 
•Id foriDi weve contemned and r«f>r<itMtcd ; ihue which harl 
■tood the tett of oupcritfoce, whether inonarcby, anctocracy, 
w mixed demacracy. were all to be deslroyad. Th*y dtctaiMl 
that they would join the lebeUious wibjecta of any (talc la av«r- 
turu their govenimenl. And what wa« the explanation recviipd 
ftotD M. CtuLUvciiit on these subjects of com pi a in i ? Did i| 
amount to any more than that the French would not iateroinlilk 
with the fonn of goverumeot in other countriet, unlea* ii ap- 
pai^'ed thut the majority of the people retjuired it to be changed ? 
Ai to their declarulion against aggrandiaaiMiat, withoul **ap- 
' piag to argue a point that 16 so extrwiiely clear, I will only rrftr 
Uio House to their whole conduct lowMds Belginm. Tlicy 
docbred that they would never inierlcre in the goveranienl of 
Belgiooi, atW it hikd consolidated its liberties ; .— a strange way 
vfdecliniag iult-'rCacvnce when a form of coiMtttiition was fercrd 
upon U, bearing the name, but not the stamp of Kbei^, and 
compeUiug the Belgians to coosolidalo and preserve it. With 
t«>^ct to anothei cauie of war, via. the ffytning of the ScteUtt 
their explanationg regarding that ctvcuBisiance, and their ia. 
WutioD* upon UoUand, were «<}ually Mwntiaftetavy ; their tdti. 
motuB waa, that they would give bo Ainher MlaAeticni ; and ' 
their reliiaiog a tur explanation nsdn tbwB the aggrcawMV in 
leaiily, if not in tcma. Stilt, honewnr, the channel of ncg«- 
tiUioB waa Bot out off by this country : as long aa the Xing of 
boDOo- retainad a shadow oC power, M. Chauvetin • 
%4, b« wcaiwed ip aa official capaoiljr ; and m 
OMMMoyke of thnt ujs&eMnata monarch, Hi»Hi 
t^ (1)A UMffto did nat aefuaa to conrnxuii 
Qs^nMtfiW) whoa bo onpreaaed n <nah to 
virit hiaa tabtian to aanio propoaab oP paaea^ 
VCmmttMft bail baan oArn* and n agJaia^ 
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wwtf 4iid left Qi no choice, in form or in si^bstance* ^t reduced 
m to the necesiity of repelling an unjust aggression. In everj 
p^int of vieWy they therefore were evidently the aggr^ors^ 
even according to the right honourable gentleman's own p^in- 
^^pl^ and we certainly took every preca^tion, that it Mias 
^thfr ^t, or poisib^e to do, to avoid it« 

I cafmot help 1^r^^ng to reci^ the at^tion oftl^ Hovise to 
tbfi (eomJ C|04[iclij§ion of ffh^t I haye atate^, for vpon tha.t ^asts 
fll I have to «^y on ^e first pi^rt of |)ie right honouc^d^ 

pfu^oq into fbe war, if it had been l^urried by th^ %lse v^^^ 
of othfiy, or by i^ Hnjust pret^nsioijis of its own, would it g^ 
tp the ws/pji to at^iofi for \ts misconduct, and acce^^ (9^ sudft 
cfiuy^i^QS af th^ 9WfV^y niight ofi^^? Q^^ ^t ^P^n ^^^ a 
war not or4inarily j^s( and nec^^ry, when applied tc^ en^ 
iBf rij principle, shpuld ifk for];^ he ^ untrue, ^hat, a^fter thc^ 
J^n' s^yiding, it shpuld^ be foi^ind all illusion ? If the l^uie 
agtnot acknoiflf^ ^^^ ^j'^'^^y much ^ss qsm I b^ieii(i^ 
H^itiing 1^ thjs depi^e^iated statements of our ^esourpes to ^ 
tr^, an^ f9>WSl4^4 ^ 'V^^ ^ extent as {o make us si^jbmiit 
^^p8( ^ any huoHltaVifn, thaj^ la^t of alji. we ^^ould submit tp 
Ij^ Pfidc ^P4. *nahitVH|i^ ^ an enemy, who^e hypocrisy, inji^ 
^/g(^^ tjpcannjf, ipd appr^9n we have so rep^^^y wi^eM^4» 
r^pjl^tcc^ an4 dq^ore^i: &nd yet that was W^at M^ zig^t 
tePW»fete KWMlWa? Fopo^4- ^^ F^BWd. th^f. w^ sl^^ 
\jgH dpw% b^brn th^ en^n^yn with thp i^qr^ ^^(H^ o.u^ i}/^^ 
^j^Q^ w;i^ lu(\^ not £^ th^ self-cepi;o8ch of dping wcong ; to 
vgppjfp^ 104 tpiffe q^ r^orded profes^oi^f, and tcceiiw a 
9fgg^o^ of co n d ^n ^ tV Mi , ajs ^\^t^ af^ ^ii^e^erved. '^his I 
(PK^^ ^9H!4. ^ V^ ''^^QW^^^ ^ ^^W^.^<^ ^ Tritons. £v^ 
^^B Mwi.^^'cei^ fortune <^wv» we shoidd be driven t^ ^u^ior 
HMSF* ^ We>!!^^ *!^. ne^/sf be me^ ^oiigb to adpo^ible^ 
W*^« gi#ji of a> fi^<H4ie4ix^c^ in order to ofe- 

■siBiMn % 4m ter text Hn*.«S!i7'<tf % ^^iM ^mh ^p 
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not aclcn owl edging the French republic. It is uid thi* h&s 
b««n tho bnr to &I) treaty : tli's has prevented every overture in 
£ubte<]iieiit aiiuations. 1 admit that it haa to happened, that we 
have never acknowledged the republic, and I admit also, that 
no applicntion nor overture for peace, on the part of ihui court' 
try, has been made till lately. 1 ndmit, thai after the siege of 
Valenciennes, I did say it was not then adriuble lo make con. 
ditions, and I admit also, that when we struggled under dii^- 
vantoges, I was equally averse : whence the right honourable 
gentleman infers, " that if you will not treat for peace when yoa 
are successful, nor treat for it when you are uiifonunat«, there 
must be some secret cause, which induces us to beliere you are 
not disposed to treat at all." Is it reasonable, I ask, when n ju(t 
hope is entertained of increasing our advantage!, to risk the 
opportunity which those advantages would secure of making 
better tenm ■ or, is it reasonable when we experience great and 
deplorable misfortunes, to entertain a just apprehension of ob> 
taining a permanent and honourable peace, on fair and perma- 
nent conditions? These are the principles on which I have 
acted, and they ere raised upon the fair grounds of human 
, If success enough were gained to force the enemy to re- 
linquish a part of their possesaioni, and we might not yet hope 
to be wholly relieved from similar dangers, except by a repetition 
of similar efforts and similar success, was it inconsistent for a 
lover of his country to push those efforts further upon the rea- 
Bonable expectation of securing a more permanent and honour* 
able peace ? And, on the other hand, when we experienced the 
sad reverse of fortune, when the spirit of our allies was broken, 
our troops discomfited, our territories wrested from us, and dl 
our hopes disconcerted and overthrown, did it argue a want of 
reason or a want of prudence not to yield to the temporary 
pressure ? The same situations to a well-tempered mind would 
always dictate the came mode of conduct. In carrying on the , 
with misfortune*. God koow», severe and / 
bitter' Exclusive of positive acqstfhions however, hive we I 
gained nothing by the change which bM taltCB fhcB in Franc* ?i 
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Ifir^ had made peace, as the right honourable gentleman says 
we ought to have done, in 1793, we should have made it before 
France had lost her trade; before she had exhau.^ted her 
capital ; before her foreign possessions were captured, and her 
navj destroyed. This is my answer to every part of the right 
honourable gentleman's speech relative to making peace at 
those early periods. 

But a discussion is once more introduced as to the object of 
the war. Ministers have repeatedly and distinctly stated the 
object, but it is a custom, on the other side of the House to take 
unguarded and warm expressions of individuals in favour of the 
war, for declarations of ministers. Thus, many things which 
fell from that great man (Mr. Burke) have since been stated as 
the solemn declaration of government ; though it is known that, 
to a certain extent, there is a difference between ministers and 
that gentleman upon this subject. But then it is to be taken as 
dear, that ministers are not only anxious for the restoration of 
monarchy in France, but the old monarchy with all its abuses. 
That ministers wished to treat with a government in which jaco- 
bin principles should not prevail, that they wished for a govern- 
ment from which they could hope for security, and that they 
thought a monarchy the most likely form of government to af- 
ford to them these advantages, is most undoubtedly true ; but 
that ministers erer had an idea of continuing the war for the 
purpose of re-establishing the old government of France, with 
sll its abuses, I solemnly deny. If, for the reasons I have 
before stated, it would not have been prudent to have made a 
peace in the early stage of our contest, surely it would not have 
been advisable when the enemy were inflated with success. 
The fiite of the campaign of 1794* turned against us upon as 
ovrow a point as I believe ever occurred. We were unfortu- 
nate, but the blame did not rest here : that campaign led to 
the conquest of Holland, and to the consternation which im- 
mediately extended itself among the people of Germany and 
England. What, however, was the conduct of ministers at that 
period ? If they bad given way to the alarm, they would have 
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been censurable iodeeU ; ihiilc-ud of doing bo, thr-y immeduitclv 
t«Dl out expeditions to capture the Dutch HcttlctiicnUt irhich we. 
may now either reitore to the stadtholder, if he should be re- 
stored, or el»e we may retain them ourselres. If, instead of that 
lin« of conduct. His iMajesty'g inini»teri had then acknowled^d 
the French rcpublrc, does the right honourable gentleman, doea 
the l^lou&e, suppose that the ternu we should then have obtained 
would have been belter than those we can now expect P Then, 
it was asked, why did not administration negotiate for peace be- 
fori) the coiifiHlentcy was weakened by the defection of Spain and 
Prussia, because, of coui^i', belter terms might have b«*a ob- 
tained when the allies were all united, than could be expected 
sfier they became divided ? It undoubtedly would have been a 
itroM advantageous thing, if wc could have prevailed upon the 
Kings of -Spain and Prussia to have continued the war until the 
«Demy were brought to terms, but that not having been the cose, 
w? at least bad the advantage of the assistance of those powers, 
while ihey remained in the tonfederocy. Before any blame can 
attach upon mioisterii upon this ground, i( will be neceaury to 
sht-w, that, prior to the defection of Prussia aitd Spain, teruu 
Were proposed to us, which we rejected. Wbeilier theM two 
powers have gained much from the peace ther have made, a oat 
aqocstion very difficult to be an^rt^ercd. Wlietlier Spain wa* 
really in that state that she coulit not have maintained nnoUicr 
campaign, without running titt: ribl. of utter desiructiao, is a 
poiht upon nlich I do not cTiooit to gWe an opinion ; but, witb 
respect lo Prussia, she certainly enjoys the inactivity of pear#, 
biit *he has all the prL-priratJiVn and expense of war. 

The right honourable gehtleniaa again adverts to the fbrni 
of government which, he says, it was ftc intention of mintaicnr 
to eitnhlish in France, arid alludes, particularly, lo the aflair 
"f OulOti ; end from tiiat subject the honourable gentleman mat 
a rapid tfansiticn to tbe case of M . de la Payette. \Vith reject 
to <rtiat might be tlie treatment of tliat unfortunatv gefltlemao. I 
tti€ CJbitii of Great Britain had no thare in It, not £d mbti- 
■tM thlA tbtuuclves warraitic-d in uitfticrii^ with ihe allies I 
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upon lh« subject. With regard (o Mr. Lameth, the right 
honouridile genlleioan certainly did ministers justice, when he 
fluid they could feel nn antipathy to that person : ami ihcj cer- 
tainly did fee] great reluctance tn ordering him to quit the king- 
but as to the motive whfcli induced them to take that step, 
Ihey did not cMiceive it to bf a proper auBject of discussion. 
."the act of parlismetit had vested discretion in the executive 
f0V«m(Dent, and thev miut b« left to the exercise ef it. 

lite right honourable gentleman baa also alluded to the situ* 
ion of the ainigranis, and asserted, that it' goTcmment were 
r opinion tliat there was no prospect of making nn attaeli with 
icceM upon France, il was the height of cruelty to have em'- 
ployiHl th«fD. This, howeter, was not the cate : there were, M 
dtfllrrent times, we1!-fT0unded expectatiom of Eucce5» against 
that country, and lureiy it cannot be can&iderett an crnetiy to 
hare rumiihad the enitgranta with the means of ^tteniptiii^ to 
reirain their pfopfnies and their honours. 
Thr right hunowable gentleman has also thought proper, in 
dwetl at considerable length on the state of the 
lie is willifig to admit that their ^Dances are, 
be ujt 1 h«*e MMed them to be, in the very gulf of bank- 
ruptcy — in their last agonies. But then the righv honoi»rable 
^ralleman proceeds to ask me whether, noifritiwtftndinp this 
financiaJ banlcruptcy, they have not prosecuted their militaiy 
opwrations with increased vigour and success ? WlKther, not- 
withstanding thiw their last agonies, they may n«I make such 
dreadful svufcglct na my brifig their adversaries to the grave ? 
I wiJi not now detain the House by contrasting the finances of 
tlw coaairy witli thoH of th« oneMy ; 1 will not now dwell on 
th« inposaibility of a tunion carrying on a ^goroos war, in which 
tt it BSmually «s[p«Bdia|! one third of its capital ; but 1 wilt tell 
th« n^ bMMMsnble genilamaii that the derangomeot of the 
Fr«a(fa amk«U iIm htl«r ead of lh« last campaign, the ex- 
htvMti Mae <it iHcir m^aiine* and stores, and ifecir nftinate 
tbetWed tFoups, fumith a convincing proof that 
begins toatfect in the jtreueet 
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degree ihei'r military operatieot. How far lliuir revent tuccrwca, 
oil lIic side of Italy, deserve credit tn the extent iitnted by the 
right honourable gentleman, 1 thaii not take iipnn me to sat : 
I have had no intelligeace ou the aubjcct, ami therefore Bhail 
ofTer no opinion to the Hoo«e, 

The next topic which I have to consider, is the argument 
drawn from the question of out sinct-rity in the niewage deUvered 
to the French minister at Basic, on iljv Kth uf March i and a 
great variety of observations have been suggested and urged 
upon that point. One inference drawn by the right honourable 
gentleman, arises from the c i re um stance of this meesHge having 
been communicated four months afier His Majesty's speech, and 
three months afler the declaration made to parliament, that Hin 
Majesty was ready to meet and give effect to any dispmliion 
manifested on the part of the enemy for the concliisiou of a 
general peace. In the first place it must be remembered, thai 
neither the speech from the throne, nor the declaration, expressed 
any intention in the British government, to be the first in mak- 
ing propoaals for opening a negotiation. The fair constroctinn 
went DO farther than to invite the enemy to make the firw 
advances, if they were so disposed, and to show that no (d»tacl« 
would be opposed on our part to the c^tacity of the govem- 
nient they bad cboten to negoti^ term; with tliis country, 
(icutlemea, therefore, have no right to fed in any degree dtK- 
appoinled at the delay of the coramufucaiion, since, in being 
the first to make any overtures of peac«, Uts Majeitty'a mini- 
sters went beyood any pledge they had gives, or any eapcctaiJon 
tlial ou^t tv be entertained. 

It has fuftber been objected, that tboae proposalt otUM be 
inaiocere, because it did not appear that m this ooomoo we bad 
acted in cooeen wtlli our allies. A iiiKiirl ntmr U> diis 
■ny be gn«M by the penlMr drcoyMUMW of aftin, dw IttCMsa 
b'^*)** seano, ana those cMiaiuMcuMMbe>« em eC bjrwUck 
*K Ukd ottr allies wen before eaaUed U aiaintain a ratdy micr- 
Had this c sr—s Mj beea i*tw^ff4 wiili, the delny, 
would have nrfwiiHmil. w 
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greater than that of which gentlemen think themselves warranted 
to complam. They are, however, as much mistaken in their 
facts, »B they are in their inferences, for this step was not taken 
without previous communication with our allies, and we acted 
in concert with them, though they were not formally made par- 
ties to the proposal ; a ceremony which in my opinion would be 
wholly superfluous. 

Another proof, it should seem, of our insincerity is, that, 
in the message alluded to, we did not recognise the republic* 
. It b truly generous in the right honourable gentleman, generous 
towards them at leasty to find out' an objection for the French 
which they themselves did not discover. We had the answer 
of the directory to our note, and they took not the least 
notice of the republic not having been recognised. If that had 
been a necessary and indispensable form, without which they 
considered themselves insulted, their natural conduct would 
have been to give no answer at all. On this point of recog- 
nition, however, the right honourable gentleman is always 
extremely tender* and has it very much at heart. He holds up 
the example of America to us, as if it was an instance that had 
any applicatioQ to the present question. The right honourable ' 
gentleman also boldly contends, that if we had paid the French 
government this mark of respect and confidence, -it would have 
induced them* in return, to propose more moderate terms. I 
amy however, very fiur from expecting any such efiPect ; for, in 
£[ict, the government of France never seemed to think of it. I 
do not consider the omi^ion as an act o£ hostility, and they 
roust be aware, that the proposal to treat in itself implied a 
recognition, without which it was impossible that a treaty should 
|>e concluded. 

To show the consistency of the arguments on this subject, I 
sbaU take the liberty of recalling tlie attention of the House ta 
those antecedent periods, when the gentlemen on the opposite 
side of the Houae, in defending the French government, held up 
to our imitation the wise and temperate conduct of the court of 
Dennaark, which maintained a beneficial neutrality with France, 
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and with which the latter shawed itself capable of maintaining 
the neccMary relations of smity and peace. It if iadeed true, 
that France has in a great measufe respected the neulralitj of 
Denmark, and observed with it tlie relations of peace, at leut, if 
not of amity. What, however, destroys the right honourable 
gentleman's argument at once is, that this wise, peaceable, neutnU, 
and amicable court of Denmark had not recognised the Fretich 
republic till the present year. So that, tn fact, Denmark did 
not consider the French government as one that it ought to 
acknowledge, till the form which it assumed rendered it in 
some degree equally admtfsible in llie eyes of the other powen 
of Europe. 

Another argument of insincerity i», that wc did not pro- 
pose terms to the enemy, while we called upon them for tbeirK. 
This I ctmceive to be that which we had no right to do ; the 
application did not come from the enemy, it was made on our 
part, and it would have been ridiculous to propose any parti- 
eular terms to them, till we were previously informed wlietber 
ihey were willing to treat at all. It has also been alleged, that 
we mast hare been insincere, because when we employed the 
tnioisier at Basle to make this application, we did not ai the 
Fame time give him the power to negotiate. It was oxtraoTdi- 
nary indeed that an observation of this kind should be urged 
by any person who professed the slightest aequaintance with 
diplomatic proceedings. I would aak the right boaounblv 
gentleman, whether it was ever known that the penoa em- 
ployed 10 sound the disposition of a belligerent party, was alao 
considered a* the proper minister for discusaiiig all the relatiTC 
interest^ and concluding a treaty ? The Houae mat rensm- 
ber, on former occasions, when ibc right bonouraUe gntlMuan 
WM so warm in the recommendation of a peace sritfc ftsnce, 
whatever might be its government, that, appreh ea awe of in 
adbercBce lo that etiquette, which might prenot «> fron being 
■be ftrtt to osake overtures, be adviaed os to make recotme M 
*^P*d)«ita, MUl aooitd the d>ip«itioB of the enemy, thim^ 
(he >«cdhni sTiteMn) pmTCK Aa was aa Fr«Dc« adopted • 
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fimn of gorennnenty from which an expectation of stability 
was to be drawn, His Majesty's roinisters readily waved all cti« 
quette, and would not let such forms stand in the way of the 
pennanent object of the peace and tranquillity of Europe, and 
they made direct proposals to the enemy. Had they, however, 
adopted the expedient proposed to them, and employed a neutral 
power to make their communications, was it to be expected that 
we should appoint that neutral power our minister plenipoten* 
tiary to manage our interests, as well as those of our allies ? 
The gentleman through whom the communications were made 
at Basle, is one perfectly qualified from his talents, his zeal, and 
his integrity, to conduct any negotiation ; but whatever may be 
his character, it would be the height of imprudence, or rather 
foQy, to intrust the management of a negotiation of such un* 
common moment to the discretion of an individual, and at such 
a distance. 

The motives which induced His Majesty's ministers not to 
employ the same minister who had made the advances, as the 
negotiator of a peace, are not confined to what I have hitherto 
stated ; it was also, necessary in order to show our allies that 
we did not go beyond the line of that arrangement which was 
concerted with them, and that, true to our engagements, we 
had no separata object, and would not proceed a step without 
their coDcurrence. We wished to avoid any thing which could 
excile the slightest suspicion, that we were disposed to a sepa- 
rate negotiation, which was what France would wish, and 
what was her uniform aim during the present contest. This 
was a policy which in some instances was too successful with 
some of our allies, and which enabled her to enforce on them 
anccessiTely more harsh and unequal conditions. It was with a 
Tiew to the same open dealing, that it was thought proper to 
publish to tbe diffisrent courts of Europe the message and the 
answer, that the world might judge of the moderation of tlie 
mllies, and the arrogance of the encfmy. 

There was one ground of sincerity which I believe the 
right hoDOUrahk gentleman did not state; but which tiie 
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Dircctoryreitedupon, principally, ID their answer. This wss the 
i propcMal for holding ■ general coogress. How thii could lup- 
u port the charge of insiacerity, I Eim at a toss to conceive. The 
I ft'itish government pointed out the mode of pacification, lliis 
I {he enemy thought proper t4> decline and to reproach, but did 
; attempt to substitute any other mode by which the object 
was likely to be obtained. So (at from projecting any thing whicti 
could even justly be an object of suspicion, tninistcrt had pre- 
ferred that of a congress, which was the only mode in wbidt 
wars were concluded in all cases wherein allies were concerned. 
e\'er since the peace of Munster, the two last treaties only 
excepted. Hiis charge oriiisinccrit)' was represented by the right 
honourable gentlemnn as the probable cause of the exorhitant 
terms demanded by the eneraj- : — ■' They ore hi^ in ihcir dc- 
jnands," says the right honourable gentleman, *' because they 
know you are not in earnest ; whereas, were they confidrnt ta 
your sincerity, they would be moderate and candid." In my 
humble apprdiension, the extravagance of their terms tetdi to 
mh opposite conchision, and proves that the plea of insincerity 
is with them only a pretence. If they really thought Hk 
Majesty's ministers insincere, their policy would have be«n to 
make just and moderate demands, which, if rejected, weoM 
exhibit openly and in the face of the world, that want of can- 
dour, and that appetite for war, which the right honourable 
gentleman joins in so unjustly aiiributing to us. But having, 
in fact, no disposition for peace, and led away by false and 
Upiring notions of aggrandisement, the goremment of France 
oflVrcd us such terms as they knew could not possibly be cosb- 
plied with. Did they know the spirit, temper, and character of 
tliis country, when they presumed to make such arrogant 
propftsalti' These proposals I will leave to the silent sctue 
impressed by them in the breast of every Englishman. I an, 
thank God ! addressing myself to Britons, who arc acquainted 
witli the presumption «f the enemy, and who, eonscion* 
of (heir resources, impelled by their native spirit, and va- 
luing tfaa gational chancier, will prefer the chaneci and 
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ahematives of war to such unjusty UDeqiial, and humiliating 
conditions. 

The plea of the French directory, that their constitution did 
not permit them to accept of any terms, which should diminisli 
the c;ctent of country annexed by conquest to the territories of 
the republic, the right honourable gentleman himself very fairly 
condemns; because, if persevered in, it must be an eternal ob- 
stacle to the conclusion of any peace. That the interests of 
foreign nations should yield to* those laws, which another country 
should think prefer to prescribe to itself, is a fallacy, a monster 
in politics, that never before was heard of. Whether their mi- 
litary successes are likely to enable them to preserve a constitu- 
tion so framed, I will not now inquire, but of this I am certain, 
that the fortune of war must be tried before the nations of 
Europe will submit to such pretences. 

On a fair examination, however, will it appear, that the right 
honourable gentleman is right in observing, that this allegation 
could be no more than a pretext ? If so, is it not singular that 
the right honourable gentleman, who seems so shocked at this 
pretest of the law of the French constitution, should direct 
none of his censure against the legislators,* or government of 
that nation, but vent all his indignation on the British ministers, 
for deferring their proposals for peace, till the enemy had form- 
ed such a constitution as rendered peace impracticable ? I will 
not now recount all those arguments which, on former occasions, 
I have so frequently submitted to the House, qor the motive! 
which induced me to decline all proposals for peace, till some 
form of government was established, which had a chance of being 
stable and permanent. Surely, however, it is too great a task 
imposed upon mc to be able to foresee, amongst the innumerable 
and varying constitutional projects of the French, the precise sys- 
tem on which they would fix at last. Much less could I foresee 
that they would have adopted a constitution which even the 
right honourable gentleman himself would be induced to con- 
Homn. But, having so condemned it, he should injustice have 
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ttai Bfe rre d his cemnres to those by whom it was framed; instead 
of which, all the thunder of the right honourable gentleman's 
doquence is spent at home upon the innocent, while the guilty 
at a distance are not disturbed even by the report. 

Howerer the spirit of this country may be roused, and its in- 
£gnation«zcited, by the exorbitant conditions proposed to it by 
the enemy, yei even these extravagant pretensions should not 
induce as to act under the influence of passion* I could easily 
hacve anticipated that unanimity of sentiment, with which such 
degrading p ro posals have been rejected by every man in this 
but our resentment, or our scorn, must not for a 
It soffer us to lose sight of our moderation and our tem- 
per. We have kx^ been in the habit of waiting for the return 
of rcasion in oar deluded enemy, and whenever they shall de- 
scend from those aspiring and inadmissible projects which they 
aecm to have formed, and are p r o ceeding to act upoo, we shall 
adU be ready to treat with them upon fiur and honourable 
tenns. We are particularly interested in urging them to the 
accep ta nce of sudi a constitutioQ as may be best suited to thdv 
diaracter and sitoatioo, but we must take care that their consti- 
tution shall not operate injuriously to ourselves. We do not 
shut the door i^ainst negotiation whenever it can be fairly en- 
tered upon, but the enemy, so far from meeting us, say plainly 
they caonot listen to any terms, but such as in honour we cannot 
accept. The terms of peace which the right honourable gentle • 
man pointed at, and which, af^er all, he considers as very dis- 
advantageous, are, that the French may retain their conquests in 
Europe, and that we should keep our acquisitions in the colo- 
nies. What however is the proposal of the directory ? No less 
than this : that every thing should be restored to them, and 
they in return are to give up nothing. It is also urged by the 
honourable gentleman, that we were to blame in so abruptly 
breaking off the negotiation, and communicating the result to 
the world, together with the observations made upon it. To 
thi& I will answer, that the terms proposed by the enemy cut 

10 
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short all further treaty ; aad as to the communication of the 
result, it will haTe, at least, the important consequence o^ 
dividing the opinions of France, and uniting those of England* 

The motion was rejected ; 

Ayes 45 

Noes. • sot 



Ociober 6. 1796. 



Debate on the address of thanki to His Majesty for His most gracious 
speech * on opening the leisioD. 

Mr. Pitt : — 

Although I feel myself impelled. Sir, from more than one 
consideration, to come forward on the present occasion, I shldl 
not be under the necessity of troubling the House much at 
length. It is certainly to me matter of great satisfaction, that 

* ** My Lordi mud Otidiemen, 

^^ It is a peculiar otisiaction to me» in the pretent conjunctitfe of 
aflUrs, to recur to your advice, after the recent opportunity which fav 
been given for oollectiog the sense of my people, engaged in a difficult 
and arduous contest, for the preservadon of all that h most dear to lisi 

" I have omitted no endeavours for setting on foot negotiations to i^ 
store peace to Europe, and to secure for the future the general tranquillity. 
— The steps which I have taken for this purpose have at length opened 
the way to an immediate and direct negotiation, the Issue of which must 
either produce the desirable end of a just, honourable, and solid peiUf6 
for us, and for our allies, or must prove, beyond dispute, to what came 
alone the prolongation of the calamities of war must be ascribed. 

** I shall immediately send a person to Paris with itdl powers to trijift 
for this object, and it is my anxious wish that dus measure may lead 'to 
the restoradon of general peace, but you most be sensible that nothing 
can so much cotttr&mte to give effect to this desire, as your manifesting 
that we possess both the determinadon and the resources to oppose, 
virith increased activity and energy, the further c^orts with which we 
may have to contend. 
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va etillcai a conjuncture, indeed the moit critical and the 
fl important that has occurred during the present century, 
ion the only great and substantial, question, on which the 
L Bddf ess proposes to express any opinion, there should be du 



"You will feel this peculiar!}' neccuory >t araomcnl when the enemy 
w bu openly mnnifested the intenliitn of ntleinpting a de*cenc on theic 
j iDngdonu. — It cannot be doubled what would Ik the Utiic of such an 
i enterprise, but it befil> vour wisdom to neglect no prccButioni'thal may 
' «thcr preclude the attempt or tecure the fpeediest means of lumiag it 
to the confuaon and ruin of the enemy. 
" In rpiewing the evenu of the year, you will have ohserred that, 
t by the skill and exertions of my navy, our euenuve and iiii nmhig, 
r Commerce hns been protected to a degree almost beyond exatnple, and 
I the fleets of the enemy hnve, for the greatest pan of the year, been 
I Mocked up in their own ports. 

" The o|)eratiiius in the East and Vfett Indie* have been highly 
konourabie to the British arms, and productive of great aaiional adTao- 
tagc ; and the valour and good conduct of m; forces, both by d 
land, have been eminently conspicuous. 

"Thefortuneof war on the Continent has been more Tarious,! 
progress of tho French armies threatened, at one period, the u 
ger to all Europe ; but from the honourable and dignified p 
ny ally the Emperor, and from the intrepidity, discipline, and i: 
qtirit of the Austrian farces, under the aupicioui conduct ofthe Arch- 
(lukc Charles, lucb atum has lately been given to the courv of tlie war, 
I* may inspire a well-grounded confidence that the final result of the 
campaign will prot-e more disastrout to the enemy than its commence- 
' Bent and prugrett for a time were favourable to their hopes. 

" The apparentjy hostile disposition* and coudm:! of the emnt of 
Madrid have led to discussions of which I aro not yet enabled to 
^^quaint you with the final result; but I um confiJoot that wfaateTer 
Biay be their issue, I shall have given to Europe b further proof of tay 
moderation nnd forbearance ; and 1 can have no douN of your dcter- 
Btoation to defend, against everj' sggreuioD, the dignity, riglits, aad 
Vttereats of the British empire. 

" Gettrmfn'-Jlkt Hou*eofC«aim«n, 

" 1 rely on your iral and public spirit for such supplies as yoo m^ 

drink neeOMary for the service of the year. It is a p«at salis&ctioil l« 

[ SIC to observe that, notwitli standing the temporary rmbamumeuBs 

■hidi have been experienced, the state of the commerce, mantilacuirea. 
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difierence of sendment in this House, and that even the right 
honourable gentleman * should have expressed his cordial con- 
currence. There are indeed many topics on which he touched 
in die course of his speech, in which I now differ with him as 
much as ever I differed at any former period ; but, with respect 
to the great and substantial object of the address, the propriety 
of the conduct employed to bring about a solid and durable 
peace, such a peace as may be consistent with the permanent 
security and the just pretensions of the country, there does not 
sabsist even the slightest shade of difference. That object is found 
to command the most full and most unequivocal support. Such a 
circumstance I must indeed consider as matter of just pride and 
of honest satisfaction. It exhibits the most decided and undc- ' 
jiiable proof that the steps which His Majesty has taken towards 
negotiation, that the clear and explicit declaration that he has 
made, are in themselves so unexceptionable, and so well calcu- 

And revenue of the country, proves the real extent and solidity of our 
resources, and funushes you sudi means as mutt be equal to any exertions 
which the present crisb may require. 

" Mif Lord* and Genilemtn, ' 

'' The distresses which were in the last year experienced from the 
scarcity of com are now, by the blessing of God, hi^ily removed, and 
nn abundant harvest afibrds the pleasing prospect of relief in that im- 
portant article to the labouring classes of the conununity. — - Our internal 
tranquility hat also continued undisturbed : — the general attachment 
of my people to the British consdtution hat appeared on every occasion, 
an J the endeavours of those who wished to introduce anarchy and 
confusion into this country, have been repressed by the energy and 
wisdom of the laws. 

** To defeat all the designs of our enemies, to rettore to my people 
the blessings of a secure and honourable peace, to maintain inviolate 
thdr reUgion, laws, and liberty, and to deliver down unimpaired to the 
latest posterity, the glory and happiness of these kingdoms, is the constant 
A%ish of my heart, and the uniform end of all my actions. — In every 
measure that can conduce to these objects, I am confident of receivmg 
cJie firm, zealous, and affcct^nate support of my parliament.*^ 

* Mr. Foil 
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Utcd Tor the end in view, that they miutl commutid assent from 
any man who rclains ihe snialk-m carv for the interest aitd 
honour of his country. Imprewcd with this feeling of sUtB- 
faction, I citn huve but litlle inclination to detain the House on 
poinlH of slighter difference. 1 look with still higher satis- 
faction to the concurrence no«r exjHvued in the object of itic 
addn-ss, as the pledge of general nniuiiinitj, and the omen of 
great exertions, ifi unfortunately, that abject should not be 
obtained. 

The honourable gentleman justly states, that what hitherto 
baa been done, only amounts to an overture for peace. It b 
impossible to state nhat may be the result. We cannot pro- 
nounce n-hat will be the disposition of the enemy, or (rfaal cir- 
cumstance* may occur to influence the &te of negotiation, 
ought to took &irly to our situation. It holds out to us u 
nee of peace, if the enemy are disposed to accede to it on just 
} tad reasonable terms; but, on the other hand, if they arc stilt 
tctuatcd by ambitious projects, ne shall gain anoihcr object by 
the course we have pursued: we shall unmask them in the eyes 
of Europe; we shall expose the injustice of their policy aiul 
their insatiable thirst of aggrandisement ; and, if no other ad- 
I vantage be gained, we at least shall be able to put to the proof 
Lthe sincerity of that pledge irhich this day has been givcD, ihalil* 
I ttie enemy are not disponed to accede to peace on just and 
r reasonable terms, the war will be Bapptntcd by the unaniinotu 
I Voice and the collected force of the nation. I trust and hope 
[ tiiat it may not be necessary to have recourse to such a test of 
I (tncerity ; but, while we indulge with satisfaction in the hope of 
ore favourable issue, we mutt at the same time look to the 
[ other alternative ; we must be prepared with all the force of the 
[ country to support the prosecution of the contest) if its C0i>- 
ancc should be found necessary, if the unanimity of this 
be accompanied with such views, if it is not an unanimity 
F founded merely upon the pleasing sound of peace, the capll- 
i rating charm of renewed tranquillity, and the prospect of the 
tcnnination of those scenes of horror and calamity with wlucli 
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war is alvrayi attended (such an unanimity would indeed be 
filial to the country), but if it is an unanimity the result of 
rational and manly reflection, founded upon a careful consider- 
ation d[ the situation of the country, and prepared to meet 
every coojuncturet it cannot then be too highly prized. We 
must not put out of view those means of exertion which we 
ttill possess ; we must fairly compare the situation of this country 
with that of the enemy, and the amount of our own acquisitions 
with the losses of our allies ; we must estimate the extent of 
tlie sacrifices whidi, under all these circumstances, it may be 
^tdxkg for us to make, in order to effect the restoration ofpi-ace. 
It h with a view to these principles, that unanimity becomes so 
peculiarly desirable in the present moment. The clear and 
unequivocal explanation which His Majesty has given of his 
cooddcty with respect to peace, has commanded a general con- 
currence. If it be that sentiment which, on the one hand, is 
prepared to support the just pretensions and reasonable hopes of 
the country, and on the other to resist the unjustifiable demands 
and arrogant claims of the enemy, I shall then consider the 
unanimity of this day as the happiest era in the history of the 
country. On this head I shall say no more, and agreeing thus 
far with the right honourable gentleman, I would wish to say 
as little as possible on the -other points on which he touched 
in the course of his speech, and with respect to which we widely 
differ. They have been too often and too warmly discussed 
to be now forgotten by gentlemen who sat in the former par- 
liament; and in the concluding part of his speech, the right 
honourable gentleman gave us an assurance that we should hear 
of them again. 

The right honourable gentleman has intimated as his opinion, 
that we must change the whole system of our interior policy, 
which he considers as inconsistent with the constitution o£ the 
country. I am happy, however., to find that he is so far satisfied 
with the constitution, as to ascribe to its protection that internal 
order and undisturbed tranquillity which he admitted that the 
country bad for some time past enjoyed. He at the tame time 
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reprobated in the severest terms laws which were passing during 
the last parliament, and which he represented as pregnant with 
the most mischievous consequences, and declared that he could 
not subscribe to any construction of that part of His Majesty *s 
speech which included those among the Jaws, the energy and 
wisdom of which had contributed to secure the tranquilh'ty o€ 
the country. Having made this declaration, it would be unfair 
and uncandid on my part not to be equally explicit. I desire 
no gentleman to vote for the -address upon any such qualification 
with respect to those laws* I am firmly of opinion, that, exclu- 
sive oftheir influence, the peace of the country could not have 
been so successfully maintained, nor can I suffer (be smallest 
reproach to fall upon the character of the last parliament, wh» 
displayed tlieir wisdom and their energy in providing a remedy 
so suitable to the alarming nature of the crisis. If there is any 
ambiguity in the address, with respect to those laws, it is because 
they are so consistent with the spirit of the constitution which 
they were framed to protect, and so blended with the system of 
our jurisprudence, so congenial to the practice of former times, 
and so conformable even to the letter of former acts, that it was 
impossible to make any discrimination. It is to be recollected, 
that they were passed in a moment of alarm and turbulence ; 
they had been found most admirably calculated to meet the 
emergency of the time. The address does not apportion with 
minute exactness what degree of tranquillity we have derived 
from the operation of those laws, when blended with the con- 
stitution, and what we might have enjoyed from the influence 
of laws previously subsisting ; how much we were indebted for 
protection to the ancient strength of the edifice, or to those 
buttresses that were raised to support it in the moment of 
hurricane. 

There were some other points on which the right honourable 
gentleman touched. He seemed to consider, from the language 
of the address, that endeavours have only been made of late to 
procure peace. He ought to recollect that His Majesty's speech 
particularly refers to what has token place since he last com- 
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inunicated with his parliament. If ever the day shall come when 
an examination shall be instituted into the steps which have 
been adopted to secure the re-establishment of the general tran- 
quillity, I am confident that no endeavours for that purpose will 
be found to have been wanting on the part of His Majesty's 
ministers. But gentlemen must be sensible, that what may be 
admitted as an endeavour to Vestore peace depends upon a 
variety of circumstances, and is likely to be -differently appre- 
ciated by individuals of opposite sentiments. It depends on the 
relative state of parties, on the number of allies with whom we 
may be engaged to act, on the degree of attention we pay to 
their interests^ and on the concert we wish to preserve with 
them. Taking all these necessary considerations into view, 
I again pledge myself that it will be found in the rescdt of en- 
quiry, that ministers have neglected no opportunity which could 
have been improved for the purpose of accelerating peace. 

But the right honourable gentleman has told us, that we are 
at last come to the penod which he had all along pointed out ; 
that we have now consented to adopt that course which he has 
uniformly recommended since the commencement of the contest 
— to send a person to Paris, and to try the effect of negotiation. 
He takes to himself all the merit of that policy which we have 
tardily adopted, and so confident did he feel himself in this ground 
of self-exultation, that he declined all illustration of his yictory, 
and merely made it the subject of one triumphant observation. 
His assertion was, ** you nre now taking those measures which, 
if you had listened to my counsels, you might have adopted four 
years ago." But does it follow that the measure was right then, 
because it is right now ? May not a period of four years pro- 
duce many events to justify a material change of policy, and to 
render measures wise and expedient, which at a certain time 
would neither have been prudent nor seasonable ? Because you 
do not choose to make peace tlie day afler an unprovoked aggres- 
sion, you may not be justified in holding out pacific over- 
tures after a lapse of four years ? The argument of the right 
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honourable gentleman amounts to thut that either you must 
make peace the day after the aggression, or not make it at all. 

With respect to the relative situation of this country and 
Spain, it would not be consistent with my duty to go into any 
detail on that subject at the present moment. 

As to the question of our resources, the right honourable gen- 
tleman admits them to be extensive and flourishing. They fur- 
nishi indeed, in a moment like the present, a subject of peculiar 
congratulation and well-grounded confidence. If the revenue 
after a four years' war, which might have been expected to have 
injured it so materially in so many branches, and after all the 
additional burdens which have been imposed, still keeps up to 
the rate at which it was stated last year, that circumstance is 
surely no slight source of satisfaction. Witli respect to -the state 
of commerce, I am enabled to speak in a very different strain. 
Notwithstanding all the embarrassments which it has had to 
encounter, it has attained and still continues to enjoy a pitch of 
unexampled prosperity. Those embarrassments have proceeded 
from various causes ; — the expense of the war abroad, and the 
high price of articles of consumption at home ; the situation of 
part of the Continent, where the markets have been shut against 
us ; and even the growth of our capital re-acting upon the con* 
merce which occasioned it, so that what was an unequivocal 
symptom of prosperity, was itself a cause of temporary distress. 
Of the continuance of this prosperity, we have now the best 
assurance. The state of our exports during the last six months 
has been equal to what they were in the most flourishing year 
of peace» 1792 ; and our foreign trade has even exceeded the 
produce of that year, which was the most productive of any 
in the history of this country. Under these circumstances, what- 
ever temporary embarrassments may have arisen from the quan- 
tity of specie sent out of the country, from the want of a 
suficient circulating medium, from the state of foreign markets, 
and from the increase of our capital ; and however these diflicul- 
tits tney for a time have obstructed the ordinary operations of 
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finance, the commercial character of the country has lost neither 
its vigour nor importance. If such has been the state of things, 
at a period when the country has had to contend for every thing 
dear to it; if, notwithstanding all the obstacles which have 
clogged the machinery, the spring has retained so much force 
and energy, we may presume, that, if by the obstinacy and ambi- 
tion of the enemy we should be called to still greater exertions, 
our resources as yet remain untouched, and that we shall be 
able to bring them into action with a degree of concert and 
effect worthy of the character of the British nation, and of the 
cause in which they will be employed. These resources have in 
them nothing hollow or delusive. They are the result of an 
accumulated capital, of gradually increasing commerce, of high 
and established credit. They are the fruits of fair exertion, of 
laudable ingenuity^ of successful industry ; they have been pro- 
duced under a system of order and of justice, while we, under 
many disadvantages, have been contending against a country 
which exhibits in every respect the reverse of the picture ;— a 
proof that the regular operation of those principles must tri- 
umph over the unnatural and exhausting efforts of violence and 
extortion. By these resources we are now qualified to take 
such steps as may tend to conduct us to a solid and a durable 
peace; or, if we do noc succeed in that object, to prosecute the 
contest with firmness and confidence. 

The right hoaourable gentleman suggested one remark, thAt 
the speech contained no recognition of the government o£ France. 
He wasted a good deal of ingenuity in attempting to prove that 
it ought to have contained an express acknowledgment of the 
French government. It ought to have occurred to him that a 
passport having been sent for and granted, some communication 
must have taken place on that occasion, and as the executive 
directory had been satisfied with the form of communication, 
and the mode in which they had been addressed, it could not be 
necessary for him to start a difficulty where they had found none* 
I can assure him, on the part of British ministers, that no ques* 
tion of etiquette, no difficulty of form originating from them, 
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' shall be permitted to stand in the way of negotiation,^ or to ob- 
struct the attainment of the great object of peace. 

Aa to the other points, the right honourable gentleman has 
suggested what lessons we ought to derive from the experience 
of adversity. These lessons may be greatly varied according to 
the situation of parties and the different points of view in which 
the subject is considered. But when the right honourable gen- 
tleman tells us that the situation of this country is that of adver- 
sity, I can by no means agree to the proposition. How far it 
deserves to be ranked under that description, let those ptonounce 
who are best acquainted with the state of our resources. It 
cannot surely be termed a state of adversity from any losses of 
our tradCf th& diminution of our capitalf or from the reduction 
of any of our foreign possessions. We have not been greatly 
impoverished by the events of the war in the East and West 
Indies. We cannot be much weakened in our national strength, 
even upon the statement of the right honourable gentleman, by 
having our navy, in consequence of repeated triumphs over every 
hostile squadron, raised to a greater degree of glory and of fame 
than it had ever before attained. Where then are we to look 
for the symptoms of tliis adversity ? Arc we to look for them 
in the losses and disasters of our allies ? But, does the right 
honourable gentleman appeal to these as a criterion of adversity^ 
when in the same breath I hear him hold out as a source of 
complaint, that you are not, under your present circumstances, 
sure of a triumphant peace? And why can you not comnumd 
such a peace ? — because you will not separate your own great* 
ness, and your own commerce, from the interest and from the 
fate of your allies ; because you refuse to purchase peace for 
yourselves on any otlier terras than those which will secure the 
tranquillity of Europe, and consider the situation of Great Bri* 
tain as chained to that of the Continent, by the bonds of a liberal 
and comprehensive policy. If what has been lost on the Conti- 
nent is a subject of regret, it is at least a topic on which we have 
no reason to reproach ourselves. If even the prospect in thai 
quarter continued as gloomy as it was some time since* and if 
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the fxtremity had not roused the armies of the emperor to'those 
^Udi and ^irited exertions which liave been cruimed with 
Kuch brilHanl and unprecedented succets, no share of blome 
could attach to u«. While the violence of France has been 
Overrunning so great ft pan of Europe, nnd erery where carrying 
dnolstion In its progress, your naval exertions have etiabled 
you lo c o II ntcrbn lance their successes, by acqQisitions in diffe- 
rent parts of the globe, and to pave the way fdr the restoration 
of peace to your allieSt on terms which their oivn itrength might 
h«T« beni unable to procure. If you took indeed to the gcogm- 
j>hical aitntion of the seat of ivitr, the emperor has not regained 
by liM decent victorlec all thftt h^ had formerly lost. But do 
y«u count tbr nothing the destruction and rnin «f those armies, 
by whom all the previous mccesaes of the enemy had been 
achieved? Uo you count for nothing the glorious and immortal 
testimony tliat hai been exhibited to mankind, that disciplined 
vidour must finally triumph over those principles that the war 
undertaken to opposO) and which owed all ibeir extraordi- 

and unaccountable success to tlie violence in which they 
Igioatcd, and the excesses with which they were accompanied ? 
A tncnuorable warning has dUo been afforded with respect to the 
true conae<jucnce8 which have resulted to those foreign powers, 
whot in opposition to their true interest, have courted the 
alliance of that enemy, and e)ipci;ted to lind security m dis> 
inquiiiily. Becent events have served also to excul- 

the rtaracters of those who were calumniated as desirous 
Cffibrtc^ their principles, and recL-ive their laws, and in 
Gcrtnaay they have left behind ihem nothing hut the laemory 
of their wrongs, and it feeling of eternal resentiiient. Are 
such effects to be consiilered as of small importance, or to be 
put in campetition with the reUuctioa of a fortress, or the pos- 
BnkitinoradiavkiP 

Of the Tinnu u be scared in (he school of adversity, the 

right h«i!oUraM> ftnilettian only menlionel those of moderation 

and fofbesrfM*. H«deraiiOn I should consider as that virtue 

whicb la b«M *lla|nti t» the itvn of prosperity : there ar« Other 
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virtuEA of no lesi importance wliicU tre to be Bcquiretl under n 
revene of fortune, and which arc equAlly becoming in tfaoso wlio 
sre called to suffer : — there are the virtues of advertity eodureil 
and adversity reiistcd ; of adversity encountered and advenitj 
fiurmouated. The recent exaniple of Germany has furnished aa 
illustrious instance of fortitude and perseverance, and their for- 
titude aiid perseverance have had their merited rewanl. Tlie«e 
are lesKona which 1 trust this country has not to learn. £nj^ 
land has never shown itself deficient in firmness and msgoaDi' 
cuity ; it is unrivalled in resource ; it has always been foremost 
in the career of bonourablc exertion, and it has only to DuainUuB 
ita accustomed vigour and perseverance, to effect the re«tor«tion 
of general tranqaillity upon terms consistent with the digniiy of 
its own character, and the security and interest of Enropr. 



The (jueslioii upon the uddre 



IS carried without a diriiicin. 



Oclober 18. 1796. 



Tnt House having resolved iitelf into a committee to contider oTiIua 
port of His Majesty's speech, which ieq>ec(edinvauoii, anrfthepar^rapfc 
bemg read m foUowt, 

" You will feel this porultuly necewnry at b moment when the tntaj 
liBi openly manifested the intention of BUimpting a desctm on ihw 
kingdomi. It cannot be doubted what would be the iuue of mch M 
cnterpriie: but it beGte your witdom to n^lect no precsutioDslhM umf 
either preclude the attempt, or lecare the speedieit meant of tumii^ 
ii lo the conAiiion and ruia of the enemy ;" — 

Ma-PiTtnwe: 



After the unanimous vote which the House gave upon Uisflii*' 
day of the session, and their general concurrence in tfuAfWtf 
of the address which respects a foreign invasion, it would br 
duii^g injustice to the feelings which were then czprMM^ 
weve 1 to make any apology lor calling thek MMttioa to^ 
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j«ci on the pretent occasion. 1 ihall not detain them therefore 
B airgle moment ib showing the propriety of laying before ibcm 
at so early a period the measure which I mean this day to pro- 
pose. It is equally our duty and our interest by every means 
io our pover, and by every exertion of w-liigh we are capable, 
if pMiiible, in the language of the address, to preclude the 
atttnupi, and at the same time to take such measures of defence 
at sliall cause the iovaaion, if it should be attempted, to issue 
in the confusiou and ruin of the enemy. I shall nut ai present 
go much at large into the detail of preparations, but merely 
suggest a general outline of dL-fence, which, if it should be 
approved of by the committee, may be particularly discussed 
when the bills are afterwards brought in upon the resolutions. 
The general considerations are few and obvious. The natural 
dcfcmce of this kingdom, in case of invasion, is certainly its 
m»b1 force. This presents a formidable barrier, in whatever 
point the cDemy may direct their attack. In this department, 
howevL-r, little now remaina to be done, our fleet at this 
BiOTiMnt being more respectable and more formidable than ever 
it was at any otiier period in the history of the country. But 
■trong and power^l even as it at prc^tent is, it is capable of 
considerable iocreave, could an additional supply of seamen, or 
even faiidamea, who in a very short time might be trained to 
*n adequate knowledge of the naval service, be procured. For 
this purpose 1 would suggest a levy upon the dilterent parishes 
throughout the kingdom — an expedient precisely similar to that 
which was practised with so much success nearly two years ago. 
This levy, however, 1 would not confine as a mode of supply 
for the sra-scrvice. It is certainly of the highest importance 
both for tlie internal defence of the country and the security 
of our foreign possessions, that oil the old regiments should be 
complete. Bui every one muet be sensible, that from the num- 
bers in those regiments who have fallen a sacrilice to sickness 
«nd the fortuoe c^ war, a more expeditious method must be 
adopted for tbeir completion, than the ordinary mode of re- 
Brder that die country may be able to avail 
o 2 
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iuelf of Out arm of iireogth. I would propose, therefore, in 
th« lirK placf, a levj of fifteen thousand men from the dific- 
rent parishes for the Ke>-»ervicei and for recruiting the regi- 
menu of the tine. The committee, however, must he ticnublf 
when a plan of invaaion is in agitation— .a schemo, whidi 
almott at another time would not have been conceived, and mt 
attempt, which, by any other enemy than thai with whom we 
Ka*e now to contend, might have been juitl^ deemed imprac- 
ticable — that a more enlarged and a more expensire plan if 
prevention aod of defence ia neceuary. 

In digesting this plan there arc two considerationa of wbisbi 
we ought not to lose sight. The fint is the mean* (whi^ 
muit not be altogether new ) of calling together a land fore*, 
■ufficieatJy eirong to frustrate the attempt, keeping sur navil 
force entirely out of view; and secondly, to aiiopt such me^ 
sures in raising this force as shall not uaterisllj interfere with 
the industry, the agriculture, and the commerce of the country. 
It will be for the House to decide upon the degree to whtck 
the former consideration ought to be permitted to interfen 
with the latter, A primary object will be to raise, and gr» 
dually to train, such a force aa may in a short timie be fit far' 
service. Of all the modes of attaining this object, there ■ 
none so expeditious, so e&ctual, and attended with so httb 
expense, aa that of raising a supplemental levyof militia^ to b« 
grafted upon the present catablithment. I sbonld propose tiMt 
this supplement shall consist of sixty thousand men, not to b* 
immediately called out, but to be enrolled, officered, and grs* 
dually trained, so as to be fit for service at a time of dangeni' 
The best mode of training them without withdrawing too imnjt 
at one time from their regular purauiti, will be to embody 
one-sixth part in regular succession, each to be mined fu* 
twenty days, in the course of wliich they may become toler* 
able proficicDis in the military exercise. With reaped to tM 
mode of conducting the levy, the retunu that have been ialtif 
made from thcdiHereot counties, show the present lerioa to b* 
«xtrcnely di^itoportioncd, and that the clause ta tiu MtC 
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praridea againU this ^uic has never been executed. Accord- 
ingly we find thai In tame counties die prcponion is one out of 
tevm, Bod in otbert one out of three. It will be expedient 
tfaerefDre to regulate the future levy, not by the proportions 
aov axiiting, but by a geneTal estimate of the inhabitants who 
are able to bear aruu. 

The next constderation which merits attention is the mantier 
in arhich the troops are to be furnished, which I think ought to 
be gencaUy from all parts of the kingdom, and that an obliga- 
tion be inpoeed Upnn those who are balloted, either to serve in 
penna or to provide a substitute ; and the better (o preserve 
iht general proportion, that this substitute be provided either 
from the parish in whidi (he person balloted resides, or from a 
parish ixnmedtalety adjoiaing. It wilt be proper also to remove 
the present exemption from those who have more (han oae child, 
an the express conditiwt that tliey iliall not be called upon to 
•erva out of the parish in which they live. Th^ mode of uain- 
jpf only one-sixlfa part of the whole, twenty days in iuc£euioD, 
il will only withdraw ten thousand at a time from their usual 
aecupations, consequmtly will not much infringe upon tbe 
leral order of the comniunity. Of cnurte they must be pro- 
with soaie sort of uDiforin, but it will be of the coariest 
and nicfa at auy be purchased at a tmall expensa. A 
icient number of anns will also be tn readineis for supplying 
man in the oiomenl of danger, 
tlier meaiura which I would suggest to the committee i* 
praaide a considerable force of irr^ular cavalry. The regu- 
lar cavalry on tbe present establishment it certainly by no means 
iacoitsMlerBble, and tbe yeomanry cavalry, which IVoni thnr 
rrs ar« sufficiently rexpecluble, we have found to be highly 
ia Mctuing the (}uiet and maintaining tbe intertiol tran- 
ifHttkj ai ike caoRtry. Dut with a view la repelling an ia«a> 
don, the mmt Uiai lliis ipeeies uf force i* ex(ei)d(.-d the greater 
advantage is Ucaly to accrue ttom it, as an invnding enemy, 
who must be deUitulc of lior»es, can have no means to mact 
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it upon p()usl terms. Besides, it is a species of force which 
aay be provided in a mode that will be attended with almost 
no expense to the public, and with liiite hardship to indivi- 
duals. In order to calculate the entent to which these irregular 
cavalry may be raised, it is ncceiury to citimate the number 
of horses which are kept for pleasure throughout the kingdom, 
Knd by raising the lery In this proportion we shall hare ihe 
saiisfaetioD to think that it will fall upon those only who have 
■ considerable etake to defend. By the produce of the tax, 
which is as good a criterion as any of the tiumber of hones 
kept for pleasure, we find that, in Scotland, England, and 
Wale«, tiiey amount la about two hundred thousand, one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand of which belong to persons who keep 
only one horse of the kind, the rest to persons, some of whom 
keep ten and various other proportions. It certainly would 
not be a very severe regulation when compared with the object 
. neant to be accomplished, to require one tenth of these horsei 
for the public service. I would therefore propose that every 
person who keeps ten horses, shall be obliged to furnish one 
horse and a horseman to serve in a corps of cavalry; — that 
■very person who keeps more than ten horses, and a number 
falling short of twenty, after furnishing a horse and horaemaii, 
for the first ten, ihall subscribe a proportionate mm for the 
rest, which shall be applied to defray the getuval expense;^ 
that those who keep twenty shall furoith two, three of thirty, 
ftc. and that those who keep fewer than tea shall form ihccn- 
•dves into a class, when it shall be decided by ballot who, at 
the common expense, shall furnish the horse and the horseman. 
These troops thus raised will be provided with anirnm and ac> 
, coutremcnta, formed into corps, and put under pn^er officen. 
d auralj whea the means are compared with the object to be 
used and the expense to which iudividuals will be aul^ected, 
h the aecurity of the property which they pcoceaa, no am: 
I %ai eomplain that that ad or Am at eniit y i* purchased at tea 
I *•■•■ a uriec. 
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Hier* u 8tni another source which, tliough it may not 
appear m aerioiu aa those which have been already mentioned, 
ought not to be neglected. Upon the supposition ofun iovasion, 
it would cerUinly be of no sinalt importance to form bodiaa 
of men, who, from tlieir dexterity in using fire-anus, might 
be highly useful in haraesing the operations of the enemy. 
The employment of luch men for the purpose of defending the 
country luid tiaraasiog the enemy, in case of an invasion, must 
be Mtcnded with the moat serious and important consequences. 
Gentlemen will naturally guess that I am now alluding to that 
deacriplion of men called gamekeepers, and to others of the 
Mine clasa. I do most certainly allude to them, for there are 
many whose personnl services would be of the utmost advantage. 
But I also, and more particularly, allude to those instance* 
where gentlemen are gamelceepers for their own amusement, 
where they are gamekeepers merely for the satisfaction of 
bciDg sOt not gamekeepers of necessity but of choice; in sach 
Ciliri. there can be no hardship in obliging those gentlemeti, if 
ve cannot have thdr personal services, at least to tind a subsli- 
wbo may be aa well calculated to defend the country as 
iselvei. I do therefore propose, that those persons who 
have taken out licenses to shoot game, or deputations for 
lebeepert, shnll, within a certain period, be at liberty to 
same if Uiey think proper ; but if, aAer that period, 
they shall continue tlieir licenses or deputations for gamekeepers, 
ihtm they ihall be obliged to find substitutes. I observe genllemi-n 
smiling at the idea of raiting a force by such means, but that 
smile will be converted into surprise, when they hear that the 
number of pcntuni who have taken out those licenses are no 
fswer than 7000. Such apian cannot bo considered as a meant 

biteraal defence likely to be approved of by every person in 
Ibe country. 

I have stated to the committee ilie general outline of iha 
bill. I shall de&r saying much more on the subject: it will be 
more tatia&ctory to speak particularly when the resolutioQ ia 
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rc[»orted to th» Houw. than to enter into onj rimher ^uil at 
(ki» nioment. Ttte number of cavalry whieh I propew to laiw 
in the manner I have mentioned will be 90,000; but with 
reipect ta whether there niuat not be sooie mher «ddi(ionai 
mode adoptedi it is impotsiblo to tay exactly', from not being 
able ta ascertain with ceruinty hoic many prnoBs it may ba 
Docesssry to exempt, on aocount of dtcir being io orders, or 
for otlier reasons. Thus have I pninttad out die meana by 
which 1 propose to raise 15,000 men. lo be divided between 
the lea and the land service, U> raise ibe tupplemeutal levj of 
60,000 for the militia, of which nne-fisth pan is to be fonli. 
with called out to exercise; lo raise 20,000 men by meana of 
persons taking out ihe licences to shoot game aed keep game- 
keepers, or on such other persons aa may hrreafler be doened , 
n«cesaary. If the proposition* I have mentioned should be 
approved, J ahouJd wish the resolutions to be printed, and if 
immediately, to introduce the bill, to carry it on to a commiCMe, 
and to 611 up the blanlu, and then to allow an inlerva) of a week 
for its discussion. 1 mention this in order that niAre tiat 

L should not be taken up than ia abBolutely neoeanry for (he due 
eXMnijiBtion of tho principles of the bill ; since, gentleaiao, 
you cannot but recollect, wlien you are once aatiafiiid, and 
b^ve determined upon the propriety of any particular moaiure, 
every day, every hour of delay, is attended witJi additiona) 
danger. 
I shall now move that the diairman be directed to report to 
the House, " That it is the opinion of the committee, ihotabill 
ahould be brought in for raising a certain number ofmenia 
the several counties of England, and the several cminties, 
burghs, and sttwartrics of Sc*tiaml, for the acrviee ef His , 
Majeaty." 
■^ 
Dui 
l»«l 
; 



A discussion of aome lei^;th succeeded, in which Mr. Sberidan, Mr. I 
Dundng, and Mr. Vox, sevemlly ddhercd d)«r fcntimenu upon ihel 
proposed mcanirc 

**'■ Put (poke in reply: 
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Aft^r what I4B already. been taid by my ri^ht honourable 
friend *« I enCertain some doubts whether I ought to detain the 
pommittee one moqaent from the unanimous vote which I believe 
will be giren upon the present occasion. I am sure, at least, 
MuiC jt will not be necessary to consume much of your time 
by rqijying al length to the short observations of the honourable 
geDCl^maafs or to the more detailed remarks in which he 
bas been followed by the right honourable gentleman |, upon 
the same lide^ as I cannot but regard the declaration with 
which they prefaced and concluded their animadversions, that 

A they did not mean to oppose the resolutions which I had the 

{^ honour to proposes as a suQcient answer to the arguments by 

I which it was accompanied. If the right honourable gentleman 

' 6aU thai the declarations of ministers, upon the subject which 

J fMDStitutes the foundation of their present deliberations, are not 
efficient to justify the measures which are to be grounded upon 
it; if he considers their assurances or their representations 
entitled to no confidence ; if he is persuaded that there exi^tf 
no danger «f invasion, against which it is intended to provide ; 
if he is convinced that the objects of the preparations that are 
to be made are destined to carry on other warlike operations 
than the pUn avows, or are employed as pretexts to cover 
designs of ambition or of encroachment at home ; if he believer 
that they are intended to prosecute that object of the war which 
he thinks proper to describe as unjust and diabolical, I wpuld 
aiky bow can be reconcile these principles with the conduct he 
is to punue ; or, as a public man, upon what public grpund 
be can rest that a^ci^t which he has bestowed upon the measures 
which have been suggested? But while the right hooourabla 
gentleman indulged in these animadversions, he knew well that 
the precautions were demanded by the country as measures ff 
self-dafencet from whicli he could not withhold his concurrence. 
He demonstrated^ by his actions, that he was in reality sensible 
that the present was not like other wan^ undertaken t^ 

• >Ir. Dundai. f Mr. Sheridan. t Mr Fox. 
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would agree with hint in the character whkh he had ascribed to 
it. Kor did he venture to make any appeal to ascertain who 
were ilioge who would concur with him in asserting the prin- 
ciples he had proreexcd. While 1 reflect upon these circum- 
ftancei. 1 fetl confident that it will not be incumbent upon nie 
to aniwer at iiiucli length the argunienEs of the honourable 
geotleneo on the other side of the House, especially when th^ 
objections of the one are answered by the observations adduced 
by the other. 

Wliile the right honourable gentleman * professed to agree 
witb every scnliment of his honourable friend f, they materially 
(jrerthrcw eacli other's reasonings, and every sentence uttered 
by tiie right honourable gentleman was confuted by that which 
preceded it. The internal order of battle seems to have been 
cotnpleiely deranged, and the arguments of the honourable 
gentlemen themselves meet in hostile encounter. The honour- 
able gentleman f wished to impose upon ministers a responsibi- 
lity for the measures which were founded upon the assertion in 
His Majesty's speech, because, continued he, this matter rests 
only upon the information of the speech from the throne, which 
1 must consider as ihe speech of ministers ; and in order to supply 
the defect of this responsibility which attaches to ministers by 
the most solemn and formal declaration, the honourable genllc' 
man insists upon receiving satisfaction, and imposing responsi- 
bility by a communication less formal and less authentic ! The 
right Honourable gentleman ■, however, proceeded as if mini- 
sters were pleading on their responsibility, and then concluded 
by maintaining that there is no responsibility at all. 

The right honourable gentleman is likewise offended with the 
general argument of the necessity of precaution, which was 
employed by my right honourable friend X ; but his honourable 
friend f betide him admits, that only general information waa to 
be expected; sothtltothia argument the right honourable gentle- 
niiu> must lift up bis hand and express his disapprobation, ai> he 

-Mr. Foi. t Mr- Sheridan. J Mr. Dundas. 
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profefaea Ont he cannot act upoa )>eaera] iofomiltUan. But why, 
says bo, diJ not the danger, which jou now apprelundi long 
before lliis induce you U demand tite ado|>lian uf those neaauiM 
of precautiw wliich you now tbiok it n«ccMary to aoploy ? No 
such plans, cootlniicd lie, were punued upon any former period. 
The light honourable gentleman too went out of hii nay to Rad 
COdipariaoni lo diepredate the characters of niitiisters, and 
aiMHedi that to such niisuures as the present much bc-tt«r miai- 
Etcni, in former wars, never hod found it necessary to rcaorL 
He docs nut, hotre^er. mention, who these much better mini' 
stcrs arc : and if the right honour^le gentleman recollects tkm 
language he 'employed during the seven la^t years of the Ame- 
rioan war, there was a time when he bealowei! upon the con- 
duct of tlmt administration epithets as offensive as iin;ul and 
diaboikiU. Why. cxcUinu the honourable geoiknaii, did you 
not call for these measures upon former occasioiui' Are we, 
then, gravely deliberating upon a great and imiiortaat subject* 
and are we to be told Uiat, iii certain given circumstances, no 
pncsQlions are lo be taken, beciiusc, st a former period, turh 
measures vere not required? May not the means which w«m 
judged adequate in a {larlicular bitualion, be found insuftcieot 
when ci re umslances alter, or when danger is inoreued? Tha 
honourable gentlemen, thougb in other poiots tl«eir argumenU 
were at variance, go on together eontendiog that wy r^bt 
honourable friend had said, on a former occasion, that the force 
which this country piisseued was sufficient to repel the aiiaclLS 
of all Europe. Certainly 1 do not believe that my right honour- 
able friend ever asserlcdi tliat in any pouible cast.* the voluo- 
taor corps would bo sufficient for tlie defence of the ooontrr. 
If my right honourable fViend had asserted ihat (ho spirit li> 
which these volunteer associations were dietait^d, put io actioM 
as circumstances requfrcd. and aocommodatod lo the presouro 
of danger, would be nhic to mist the efforii of the wlutle 
Hettae of Bourbon, or of iho (spublic of FraiK«t aided by asy 
particular branch of the House of Bouibon, or of any other 
conbiaaiioB of powers — such an opiaioo I belief c to be just. 
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■nd « least, (lerfcctly conioniuit ta the well-known firmness an4 
xeai of tny right lionouriible TrienJ. But may not the relative 
aituation of the enemy present them with more <peci6c meauK 
of carrying their purpose into esecution, than they posseued at 
I former period, when it was necessary to guard gainst the 
daagen which then ibreatened them from various quarters ? 

The right honourable gentleman sayH. you relied on the 
fimtMs and attachment of the people two years ago ; and h 
h leta DOW that you have recourse lo extraordinary precau- 
tions ? The attachment and loyalty af the people of thiavoau* 
try, I trust, hae experienced no dimiDUtion. It lives, and is 
dwrished by that constituiion nhich, not with standing the 
WMTtioo* of the right honourable gentlnnan, still remains 
prirr Under the protection uml support which it derives from 
Ihl acts paued by tlie last parliament, the constitution inspires 
IIh Meady aflectioti of the people, and is still felt to be worth 
tbitoding willi every drop of our blood. The voice of the 
MUDtry proclaims that it continues to deserve and to receive 
their sup^Tl. Fortified by laws in perfect unison with its 
pliocipleB and with its practice, and fitted to the emergendes 
by which they were occasioned, it still possesees that juit esteem 
•nd admiration af the people whkh vfill induce them faithfully 
to defend it agaioal the designs of domestic foes, and the 
Sltempli of their foreign enemies. Tlie right honourable gentle- 
nan discover! the extent of the adversity into which he repre- 
wnts the country to be fallen in some of the measures noir 
pnposed for iu defence, and which he reprobate* by tlie name 
o( n^mtUtonu t — 9, speciesof levy, however, which, so long as it 
was practiced in France, he did not consider a* deserving of 
aay particular disapprobation. I will not at this niotncnt ei^ 
(|Utre, whetlier re<)iueilions in France were a right ami profiec 
nwunre; but let not the right bonuUrable gentleman al oooa 
mjtintaiD thai tke attachment of the people renders the«e me«- 
■urea of defeocn su^rduous, and in the next niumuiit repreMot 
thcM precautiiwa as proofit of the intolerable pilch of advet- 

Ll* frhidi die nuion i» reduced. The ituutiM in irhifih we 
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Ve placed does net imply a tuspkion of our power, though il 
juuiflM aur prccRotJons. Thai procperiry i« deceitful and dan- 
mn* if it Ind to a faUe lecuiity ; that the dani^er, (hough 
jroundleMly apprehended, or falady exaggerated, without excr- 
n upon our part, can alone be of duubiful it«ue or periloua 
I consequence, is the real opinion which the con[eRiplaiion of tile 
stale of the country m fitted to inspire. 

The right honourable gentleman, when he cxpreaced hit dis- 
like of the mode of prescing mea for the public service, did 
not sfKciticaUy apply his objection to the plan of augmenting the 
militJa and raising the new euppliei 
dieee may, i 
■oiiai force. 
sot new II 



« of cavalry t he adi 

r the description of pi 
The mode proposed of increasing the militia 
s principle. They are to be bolloltcd in the san 



that 



I nanoer as the established militia of the country. The 60,000 
n which it was proposed to add, were to be formed precisely 
1^ the 90,000 of which the ordinary ntimbcr consists. The 
' ' present addition does not exceed the amount for which, on 
former occasions, il was thought necessary to provide. In 
175t), s bill passed for doubling the number. Tlio right 
luinourable gentleman, however, in pressing his argument, rtins 
before his recollection. The 15,000 men for the land and sea 
I RTfice are to be raised according to the provisions of the act 
paued two years ago upon this subject. Does the right hononr- 
e gentleman then consider this to be pressing? No: K ts 
I BMsnt to raise volunteers by contribution among the iaba* 
I bitants of each parish, and, if they failed to produce (he nnxn> 
' ber at which they were rated, they were to pay a ceruin 
, atUD over the «im at which n person to serve could be pro- 
cured. If the right honourable gentleman reprobates ibi* 
node as pressing, what was the language he held upon another 
occasion, and when a diCerent mode was pursued? In 1794, 
when voluntary offers of service were introduced for the 
F defence of the country, this mode was reprobated as repugBatU 
to the constitution ; and now, when men are called upon to cob- 
F. tribute their property wai their personal service to the deCeocc 
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of their counCq^ it is discovered to be unjust, and stigmatised 

as requisilioB ? The two honourable gentlemen admit the neces- 

dtf of precautioD» and they reprobate every measure which is* 

proposed ; and while they agree that it is necessary to provide 

fiir the defence of the state, they are dissatisfied with the means 

by which security is to be obtained. Notwithstanding the 

unanimity with which the resolution will be voted» I cannot 

angur well for the future co-operation which the measures may 

obtain, when I consider the sentiments which the honourable 

gOBtleiiien entertain, and the observations with which thei^re- 

sent concurrence is accompanied. 

The resolution was afterwards put and agreed to. 



Decembci' 8. 1796. 



Ths report of the co m nl itt ee of Ways and Means was brought up 
asid the retokitioiis. were read a first time. On the motion for their 
beii^ pow read aiecoad time, 

Mr. Fox, in vciy animated language, uiged the attention of the House 
to the circumstance of ministers having granted 1,200,000^, to the 
Emperor of Germany without the consent of parliament, upon which 
be dwdt for a considerable time. 



Jtfr. Pitt rq>lied to his observations : 

Tboae who never before had an opportunity of hearing the 
aptechea which the tight honourable gentleman has been accus- 
tomed to pronounce^ and of observing the line of argument which 
he has been accustomed to employ upon every public question 
which has been agitated in this House, would certainly have 
sfposed, upon the present occasion, that this da^, for the first 
lioM in his life, the right honourable gentleman had felt real 
alarm for the liberties and constitution of his countryi and for 
the first time a point had occurred, so intimately connected with 
the preservation of their political rights, that in the event of a de* 
cbion hostile to the opinion which he hokbi it is to 
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by dMhing 1|« ihin an appMl ro the fMople. But it hu fiip- 
jittoed to thaie who huve ntten liad accs«lon to nit^ttd la Ihi' 
right honourable gent It man, \o haTfl liCBTd ih« tame danger 
rcjirescnted, and the SBmecon»«juence»appli<d. It is noi m«e, 
twice, or i!ir«e time*, rhat (lie right honour&hle ^ntlcmxn ha> 
raprubated with the Etune emphasis, (ti^mntiaed wilh ihc tame 
epithets, and denounced a* pregnant witli ruin tn the liberties ef 
tlie caunirjr, mewurcs, which it ha« brm thought necesaary \tt 
bring forward, and which the wiAdtHu of pailisivent hu thoiighl 
proper to adopt ; nor ia it now the firu litnc that the ri^ht 
honourable gentJeman, and those who tit near hitn, have made « 
stand behind the last dike of tlie conititutiun. It is not the first, 
the second, nor the third time, 1 repeat, that upon points which 
a great majority of the House and of the country deemed to be 
connected withthepreservation of tlieir dearest interests, theriglit 
honourablegentlcman has raised the cry of alarm, and liaialfrctcd 
to see the downfal of the constitution, and the deatruction of uur 
liberties. Not many roontha ereo hare elapsed tinee ibe n'lcht 
honourable gentleman stated with the sanie confidence, and ur^«4 
with the same fervour, that the liberties of England were anniM' 
luted, and its constitution gone, if certain bills thtin pending potfet) 
into law : laws under which, I will venture to affirm, that t J 
vast majority of the people of this country ^rec that t 
Itantial blessings af their free government hare been prcaerved.l 
and the designs ofourreal enemies have hitbcrto been frustrated J 
Nay, not many hours have chipaed since the rig) 
geittleman gave a two months' notice ftf Ms iMaMion to f 
the repeal of those acts which he once ivpreMnted U « gri«i 
under which be could not sleep. 

'rticre ip, indeed, something itrikiD^, Minelhiiig p«crf 
•inguJar, in the manner in which the ntfw potiMftMtMal li 
lias brolccn in upon the right hooonrAIr gfiMltxnUi. 
•hration of mind, which ho hifuscd m deiiilty an tlattn k 
niad «f the right honounbla gcnilMliil, thit dMlai 
"l^Qh tlia coaatitutiaa ia annlMlMed, «*• nMds j 
Tbu 4edaraiioB ia odWiltad lo h«v« b«Bi OMde \n a n 
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iDOtt clear and distingt, indeed so clear as to magnify the^danger, 
and to aggrarate the offence. This declaration, which he now 
feels to be so fatal to the liberties of the country, so repugnant to 
the principles of the constitution, as to render it incumbent upon 
him to make it the ground of an extraordinary proceeding, and the 
reason of signal animadversion against me, did not yesterday 
strike him as of so much importance as immediately to call him 
up ! It did not inspire with any particular sensation his honour- 
able friend near him*, a gentleman by nature not free from jea- 
lousy, and of a vigilance which it is not easy to elude — it had 
not drawn from him the smallest remark of any kind, that could 
expose the danger with which it was pregnant. It never dis- 
turbed the serenity of his temper, though perhaps not the 
leist liable to irritation, nor had it prevented him from laying 
before the House the details of his' various calculations with the 
most calm and placid equanimity, the very moment after he had 
witnessed the death-wound of the constitution ! After an inter- 
val of debate, it had deranged none of the calculations of the right 
honourable gentleman, it had not driven out of his head his rea- 
aonings of the three per cents., his remarks upon the navy debt^ 
nor a single circumstance of objection which the survey of the 
•object had presented, nor had it deterred him from allowing the 
resolutions to be carried with an unanimous vote. But after the 
r^ht honourable gentleman had slept upon this subject, he dis- 
covers that tbe speech which he yesterday heard with so much 
iadifcrence, contains principles of such dreadful tendency, and 
threatens consequences of such fatal operation, as to lead him 
not merely to propose a censure of the doctrines, or the repro- 
bation of the particular measure ; not merely the punishment of' 
^ person bj whom it was uttered; but which would induce 
him, in the first instance, to take revenge ft)r the error or the 
guilt of a minister, by giving his negative to the whole resolu- 
tions, which have no relation to tlie particular measure in ques- 
tion ; which would prompt him to suspend tliose supplies which 

• Mr.Crcv. 
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si« calcttlol'd to give confiilence to the negoliNtioni for peace, 
or in caac oT bdng refliic«d to that alternative, vjttrgy to thr 
nperation* of war ; that would induce him to tell the enetnjr by 
the very next pnst, by which the unanimous determination of 
parliAient lo provide for every situation is conveye»l, that the 
Home of Commons had interfered to stop the effect of ihdr for- 
mer decision, had suspended the meaoi that were to add weight 
(0 the exertions of the executive government, and at so critical 
a moment of the negotiation had comniitlcd the interests of thi» 
country and her allies, and flattered the hopes and raised the 
pretensions of the enemy. Such is the length to which the pro- 
position of the right honourable gentleman goes. It is not to 
remedy the imputed crime which bai been comniiited, nor to 
guard against the chance of itii occurring in future, but tt ii cal- 
culated to derange every measure which may be in traiui and in 
disappoint every design that may be in contemplation. 1 cannet. 
however, but hope, that when the right honouruble gentleman 
has viewed the subject with more cou»ideralioo, when he hM 
again slept upon his wrath, he will recur to that coolneia which 
he first experienced, and that his vehemence and his alarm viD 
subside. But whether the right honourable gentleman b to be 
deterred by the prospect of the dangers which must arise from 
the measure which lie proposes, at least I cannot doubt that 
consideration will have its just weight with the Houae. 

The right honourable gcntlcmao says, that if he succeeds in 
hia present motion, he will move the House againtt His Majesty's 
ministers for the part they have acted upon this occasion. Thcri- 
is one thing that I will entreat of the right honourable gtntir- 
man, and he may be assured it is the only supplicMioo Uiat I 
will address to him npon this subject, and it is, that if be con 
provo to the House that I hare violated llie conatitntion, and 
committed the crime of which he accuses me, he will not dtbt 
a single moment to take the step which he has threatened t tl>W 
he will confine bis eBbrts lo that object, and that h» will Ml 
combine with ihe vengeance he pursues, a measure diat iutoIks 
the ruin of his country. Let the punishment destined for 
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ministers light upon them alone, and let the consequences of 
the measures which they employed to avert the dangers which 
threatened their country, the measures which they adopted for 
its safety, for the salvation of Europe, rest upon themselves* 
This much I address to the right honourable gentleman, not for 
penonal considerations^ nor do I entreat the boon as a matter^f 
penonal indulgence. If it be refused by him, I hope at least 
that the House will he actuated by more moderate feelings, and 
guided by wiser maxims. 

The rest of the right honourable gentleman's propositions, and 
the point of his observations, are so exclusively confined to my- 
self, that I am at a lost in what way to proceed, or whether I 
oaght to trespass upon tha House with any remarks upon them, 
since the subject is intended for a more full discussion. I can- 
not, howerer, refrain from exposing the strange and extraor- 
diimy misrepresentations which he has given of the general 
qoestion upon which he builds the conclusion of criminality ; 
and I cannot donbt, that when the House perceives the founda- 
tioa upon wbidi the accusation is raised, they will be able to 
judge of the efiftct that ought to be given to the others with 
which it was Tested in the House of Commons. The right 
honounble gentleman stated the general principle which consti* 
toted the diief security of our liberties — the power of control- 
ling' the public expenditure — and I hope there is little difference 
of optsion upon this subject. The right honourable gentleman 
iaja^ that if there is one thing sure in the constitution, it is this; 
if it be violated, he maintains that the people still possess the 
of obtaining redressi After the representations which 
the Hooae have beard upon the dilapidations which the constitu- 
tioii has sidfered, and the invasions committed upon the public 
Iftcrtiea, they may judge of the reality of the danger which is 
now threatened, when it is even yet admitted that resources are 
left by which it nsay be opposed. Although the general prin- 
ciple which the r\ght honourable gentleman states as the essence 
of the freedom of the constitution be admitted, it cannot be dis- 

r 2 
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puted that it is subject to limiution. At every period since the 
commencement of those periods to which we refer for the pure 
practice of the constitution, in the best and most glorious zras 
ia the history of our government, the principle of extraordi- 
iiaries has been received, not merely for individual expenses, 
but recognised upon general views. It has prevailed under every 
administration, even those with which the right honourable 
gentleman was connected, during the three last reigns, and in 
the most approved periods of liberty and constitutional policy. 
The right honourable gentleman then holds this principle with- 
out exception, while the practice of every government proves 
that it has been always limited, and his whole argument is 
applicable to all the extraordinaries that ever were voted by par- 
liament. It is impossible, therefore, that the right honourable 
gentleman could have correctly stated — I can hardly believe thai 
he has sincerely stated — this argument, which his experience 
must disavow, and his knowledge must inform him is neither 
consistent with the principles of the constitution, nor with its 
practice at periods which deserve to be followed as examples. 

But though I am here arguing upon general points, the ques- 
tion in reality comes within a narrower compass. The right ho- 
Qourable gentleman chooses to overlook in one instance what he 
alludes to in another part of his speech. Did it never occur to 
him that Parliauicnt had sometimes committed to His Majesty, 
not new, but special powers, which superseded all general ques- 
tions? In reality, this discretionary power is expressly com- 
mitted to His Majesty. Before I sit down, I intend to move 
that His 3Iajesty's message of the 8lh of December last year 
should be read, and likewise the act, granting a vote of credit. 
From this it will appear that a power was given to His Majesty 
to apply the sum contained in the vote of credit as the exigen- 
cies of the state might require. Suppose the case, which will 
not be a less suitable illustration, because it approaches the &ci, 
that powers had been conferred to give that assistance to the 
allicb of this country, which our own interest and the circum- 
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stances of the situation required ; can any man doubt that the 
minister, who should have hesitated to issue that sum, which, 
granted, might have enabled our allies to maintain their own 
cause, and to defend the safety of Europe, and who should have 
allowed the enemies of Austria to complete her destruction by 
withholding a seasonable supply, would have been a traitor to 
his country, and would have merited the severest punishment ? 
The vote of credit last year does actually invest the executive go- 
vernment with a discretionary power of applying the sums granted 
in a manner that might best suit the public exigencies, and the 
money applied to the service of the Emperor is within the 
amount of the grant. I do not mean to say that the discretion 
thus vested in the crown is absolute and independent of the con- 
trol of parliament, or that the minister, who exercises it in an 
improper manner, is exempted from censure ; but in what man- 
ner I understand this limitation, I will state when I am called 
upon to make my defence. Whatever be the issue of this dis- 
cussion, I cannot forbear observing, even at the risk of incurring 
the imputation of arrogance, that I would rather hu convicted of 
having acted a principal part in the measure of granting a supply 
by which the salvation of Austria was secured, and the inde- 
pendence of Europe was maintained, than be acquitted for with- 
holding that aid, by which the cause of our allies was sacrificed, 
and the general interests of mankind compromised. At present, 
however, the question is not. Whether the conduct of His Ma- 
jetty's ministers was proper or improper ; whether they were 
cnUtled to praise or deserving of punishment ? The House have 
now to determine. Whether they shall announce to France that 
the supplies of the year arc to be stopped, and the exertions of 
the executive power suspended ? W^hcther at a moment of such 
critical importance we are to be reduced to the unhappy situa- 
ation when we can neither prosecute the negotiation with that 
confideoce which is calculated to insure a* favourable issue, nor 
prepare for war with an energy which can afford the prospect o^* 
success to our exertions ? 
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The House diTided on the question, that the word ** now" sund port 
of the motion. 

Ayes 164 

Noes 58 

The original question was then put and carried. 



December 14. 1796. 



Mr. Fox, after an introductory speech, condemning, asunconstitutiooal, 
the conduct of ministers in having granted money to the Emperor of Ger- 
many and the Prince of Cond^, without the consent of Parliament, moved 
the following resolution: " That His Majesty's ministers, having autho- 
rised and directed, at different times, without the constent, and during 
the sitting of Parliament, the issue of various sums of money for the 
service of His Imperial Majesty, and also for the service of the army 
under the Prince ot' Cond^ have acted contrary to their duty, and to 
the trust reposed in them, and have thereby violated the constitntiooal 
privileges of this House.'* 

Mr. Pitt then rose : 

When I consider, Sir, the nature of the motioQ whidi if 
this day brought forward by the right honourable gentle- 
man against His Majesty's ministers, and the serious charge 
which it involves, I must regard myself as particularly ioipli- 
cated in that charge, as possessing a particular share of re- 
sponsibility in the conduct of that measure which is censured as 
a violation of the constitution, and a breach of the privileges of 
this House. I have, however, in the discussion of this qoet* 
tion, every thing to expect from the candour ahd justice of tbe 
House. An imputation of a most serious kind has been advanced 
against His Majesty's ministers ; but it is necessary that all which 
may be offered on both sides should be fairly heard, before any 
decision can take place. It is requisite that gentlemen should be 
in full possession of every important fact that can be adduced, 
before they hasten to a conclusion which necessarily involves in it 
matter of such weight and magnitude. The House should deariy 
know the general principles on which it is to decide ; it should 
know the grounds on which the theory o( this part of the consti* 
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ttttion is erected : it should also know, what the particular in- 
stances are in point o£ practice that militate in a certain degree 
against the general principles. I say. Sir, when these considera- 
tions are once known, it will then be incumbent on the House to 
dedde. But I trust it will not be denied, that until these points 
are completely and satisfactorily ascertained, the House ought, 
with erery riew to propriety, to suspend its determination. It is 
no small object of satisfaction to roe, that the full review of for- 
mer precedents with respect to the present motion, forms a chief 
ground of it* In such an application of facts, I have consider- 
able reason to be pleased, and I trust I shall clearly demonstrate, 
befiire I sit down, that former precedents concur in justifying 
the measure which is at this moment so severely condemned. 

I am, however, not a little surprised to hear the language 
made use of by an honourable piagistrate*, who has declared 
thtl he has received instructions from his constituents to join in 
a vote of censure against His Majesty's ministers, for having sup- 
plied the Emperor with money without the authority of parlia- 
ment. There is, perhaps, not any question on which a member 
ought to allow the decided dictates of his own conscience and 
judgment to be superseded by the instructions of his constituents; 
but if there is any case in which a member ought to be particu- 
larly anxious to preserve his right of private judgment, it is in 
the prcaent instance, with respect to a criminal charge : for I 
^dok it must be admitted, that it was impossible for the honour- 
able gentleman's constituents to decide in a just and candid 
mmmer, on the propriety of giving a vote on a motion, with the 
yarticnlars of which they must have been unacquainted, and more 
peeuliarly as they must have been totally ignorant of the defence 
which His Majesty's minister^ meant to set up. I have. Sir, to 
CMition the House against those unconstitutional doctrines which 
have been maintained in former debates, and particularly on 
Thunday ni^ last. But without entering into a minute refu- 
Ution of them, or stating those which I conceive to be strictly 
just, I cannot help observing, that much is saved for my purpose 

* Alderman Combe. 
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by the concessions which the right honourable gentleman him- 
self* has made. I certainly do not wi.sh to goad the right ho- 
nourable gentleman into the former opinions he has at different 
times maintained : I am better content to take his present state- 
ments : 1 am better content with what I have heard from him to- 
day^ and with those general principles which have fallen from 
him in support of his motion. For as, oh a former occasion, 
when the present subject was first started, the interval of one 
night made him see the measure more inflammatory- than it 
really is ; it now appears that a pause of a few days has dimi- 
nished his ideas of the inflammatory tendency which, in his own 
opinion, it possessed. The right honourable gentleman has taken 
great pains to lay down the great constitutional principles with 
regard to pecuniary grants, and the use of these grants. 1 did un- 
derstand, on a former night, that the honourable gentleman told 
us one thing, to which he said there was no exception, namely, 
that no expense could be incurred without the consent of parlia- 
ment. 1 did not altogether subscribe to that doctrine, and I wtU 
state, as nearly as possible, the very words of the argument I then 
used in answer. I argued, that the practice of extraordinariea 
had been adopted at different periods of the history of the coun- 
try, at periods the most approved in the history of the country, at 
least at periods which the honourable gentleman must naturally 
think the most approved — when he was himself in the adminis- 
tration. Extraordinaries, to a large amount, were used during 
the sitting of parliament, and parliament afterwards justified the 
act by a vote. The honourable gentleman did then adroit, that 
he never could be supposed to have said that extraordinariea 
could not be used without the consent of parliament previously 
obtained ; but when ministers have now adopted the same mea- 
sure, the propriety of which, the honourable gentleman said, he 
could not be supposed to deny, yet such is his alann, that he 
cannot feel himself justified in pausing a moment on the 
sity of the actual condemnation of ministers. 

• Mr. Fox. 
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However, Sir, it is enough for my purpose to admit, that, ac- 
cording to the fundamental principles of the constitution, all 
grants must proceed from the Commons; that they are afterwards 
subject to their control, is a principle undeniable : but although 
the Commons are possessed of the power of controlling the ap- 
plication of the supplies raised by them, yet it is a circumstance 
proved to demonstration, by practice and general observation, 
that it would be impossible to carry on any wars, that it would be 
impossible for government to proceed with due regard for the 
public safety, or with advantage for the public service, if extra- 
ordinaries were not raised by parliament. In point of practice, it 
i» evident they have been raised. Those great writers, who have 
written on the subject subsequent to the Revolution, prove that 
extraordinaries have always been used from that period. I desire to 
refer to the practice of the whole of the succession of administra- 
tions, from the days of King William down to the present time, 
when the principles of the constitution are become infinitely more 
definite, and when, owing to ambition on the part of France, pub- 
lic expenses and the transactions of finance have attained a greater 
magnitude ; and 1 ask, whether from that period down to tfie 
present, the practice of extraordinaries has not been recognised, 
and admitted ? I do not mean of extraordinaries only, but of ex- 
traordinary services during the sitting of parliament. I do not 
state this, as if there was only one or two solitary precedents, but 
as the uniform practice of all the wars in which this country has 
been engaged ; and that, during such wars, the extraordinaries 
have been precisely of the description I have stated. Sir, our 
ooDStitution is one which rests on great and leading principles, 
but still no one would wish that the constitution should expe- 
rience any injury by pushing those principles to a rigid and ex- 
treme excess. If we are to look into the record books of the 
constitution, we shall find certain principles laid down, which 
seem to contradict many acts of parliament, which are held a^ 
strictly legal. If we examine the law of parliament, we shall 
find, that it is derived principally from the general tenor of the 
%vho]c of the principles of the constitution, illustrated by the par- 
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ticular ur^ncy and neccMily of citnuiuuincci. If thU i* the 
true wuy which men ou^ht to iliidy the conititution, by ■pplying 
the principles of it tn the eKigency of circunuumces, let tne 
repeat what I ttated on a forraer night, with respect to the im- 
pofsibillly of the measure being wrong, which wu done in con- 
formily to the best and most approved pnnciplM, &* adapted to 
peculiar bvents : and let me also atk, how a measure can d«wr*e 
to be loaded with obloquy and reproach, which in truUi k no 
store tlian has been the prsciice of every ad ministration, at tbou 
period!! when we have been moet proud of the constitution i I 
might remark, that tlie hoDoureble gentleman, in the course of 
his speech, has admitted such to have been the practice) brcaiuc 
he has himieli'iicied upon it; yet 1 must admit that the honour- 
able geullcman, uhen be stated that such was the prmctice, ob- 
served, that because extraordinaries were conionanl to practice, 
it w'a.1 no reason ihey should be extended so far, if it could pos- 
sibly be avoided. The honouratjle gentleman, if I under(t4inil 
him right, by that very mode of argument, of the extentioa of 
the extraordinaries being attended with so much the tnon! mis- 
chief, does, iu fact, admit the exception to the principle vhidi 
he charges me with having violated, and, in short, destroy in 
effect the verj' principle he before odmiited. He told ua that 
every extraordinary service involved the breach of thr pledge to 
satisfy former estimates, by removing the mean* of paying theoi 
to some other service. If his doctrines mean to infer that esc- 
trsordinarics ought not to be unnececurily extended, I etanot 
but perfectly coincide with him: but if his ntgumctit hki for iu 
object that of rendering all extraordinarios iuvidious, 1 hope in 
such case I may be allowed lo guard the House against the cdvctt 
of attending loo much to topics opposed to the very same prin- 
ciples which he has before admitted. That cxtrannUnarics are 
liable to the future observation and control of pa 
true ; but parliament has at all tiroaa felt, that it i* 
for the public rafety, that mioittera should have the power of 
naing cxiTOOrdinaries, without appealing to parliament, provided 
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that power, and the means by which these extraordinaries are 
incurred, are subject to future discussion. 

Bift it is not the question of extraordinaries only that arises. 
Parliament, finding the impossibility of reducing every thing to 
ettimated expenses^ has introduced the practice of giving votes 
of credit, with the power, generally, to apply them as exigencies 
might require. As far as it has been possible to provide against 
extraordinaries which always hitherto has been impracticable, 
erery endeavour has been exerted ; but it is a circumstance in 
which parliament have certainly acted with great wisdom, 
that it hat not thought proper at any time to interfere with 
retpect to the amount of the sums which ministers might think 
necessary for supplying the extraordinaries, but merely to make 
ministers responsible for the application of the suma, and the 
necessity of the extraordinaries, to the payment of which they 
are directed. Before I say any more, I will only observe, that 
it is not likely I should be one to dispute the propriety of the 
measure of providing for the extraordinaries by the extent of 
the vote of credit, if such a thing could be adopted ; I have ofV#n 
beard it made a matter of reproach to me, that I endeavourefl to 
estimate every expense and provide for it beforehand. The 
▼oCes of credit were always smaller in former wars than in the 
preseot. Id the present war, I have added to the vote of credit 
other provisions for the purpose of providing for the extraordi- 
Btiies beforehand ; I may therefore be considered as having 
done all in my power towards endeavouring to take the previous 
snthority of parliament. What then do I say, that there is no 
diilerence between a vote of credit and extraordinaries ? As to 
the vote of credit, I conceive it to be a privilege granted to His 
Majesty's ministers to employ a given sum to any such purpose 
as the exigency of afiairs shall require. There is no circumstance, 
hofrever unforeseen, there is no purpose, be it what it may, no 
possible event, to which ministers may not think it requisite 
that a vote of credit is applicable; no expenses upon sudden 
emeigencies, which do not come within the spirit of a vote of 
credit, subject however to that principle which I shall state. 
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[Here Mr. Grey took notes of what fell from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer.] I observe an honourable gentleman taking 
notes of what I have just mentioned, and by his manner he 
seems to express disapprobation. I only hope he will not inter- 
rupt me, till he has done me the honour to attend to the whole 
of what I say, when I have no doubt but I shall be able to con- 
vince him I am right. Have I said that, because a vote of credit 
is applicable to every public service, there is no question of 
responsibility ? Have I said there is no principle of respect, of 
attention, of deference to parliament ? I trust I have neither 
denied* nor at any one moment of my life have failed to show by 
my conduct, that such responsibility does exist. I know that 
for every exercise of that discretion, regularly given by the act, 
founded upon the vote of credit, ministers arc subject to the 
same responsibility as for the exercise of every other discretion, 
which permanently belongs to them as ministers of the crown, 
and which they are bound to use for the safety, the welfare, and 
the dignity of the country ; a discretion the more important, as 
it relates to the disposition of the public money : and I trust 
parliament will not lose sight, that it is their duty to weigh 
those unforeseen difficulties on which alone government can use 
the powers with which it is intrusted. 

But, Sir, I do not mean to stop here ; I do not mean to say 
that government ought not to be questioned as to the propriety of 
the measures it may think proper to recur to. I have admitted 
its liability to be censured. I will admit, that -if, at that time of 
using a vote of credit, ministers foresee any expenditure which 
appears likely to be of consequence, either with respect to lU 
amount, or the importance or peculiarity of the subject, if it 
admits of a precise estimate, and if the subject is of such a 
nature that it can be divulged without injury or inconvenience 
to the public — should readily admit that that minister would 
fail in his duty to parliament, that he would not act according to 
the sound principles of what I believe to be the constitution of the 
country, if he were not to state the nature of the emergency, 
and endeavour to estimate the expense : but if, from the iMitufv 
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of the exigency, it should be impolitic to divulge it, in that case 
I conceive the minister justified, who conceals it from parlia- 
ment till a future season. By these principles as to the general 
question, I am satisfied that my merits or demerits should be w 

tried ; if I have, in the opinion of the House, departed from 
the principles of the constitution, then I have committed an \ 

error in judgment : if through an error in judgment T have 
departed from the principles of the constitution, I admit that I 
ought to receive the censure of the House, notwithstanding that 
error proceeded from my having felt it my irresistible cTuty, in 
common with the rest of His Majesty *s ministers, to act upon 
principles which I conceived the best calculated to ensure the 
prosperity and advantage of the country. Let me not be sup- 
posed to admity what the honourable gentleman seems to assume 
as an instance of candour, namely, that he reserved the question, 
whether any degree of importance, which might attach to the 
subject, could possibly be considered an argument for con- 
cealing ity or that its importance could make any difference 
with regard to the estimate of its expense. ' Of the principle 
itselfy it is not material to say more ; but with respect to what 
the honourable gentleman has stated, I will make this observa- 
tion. He has said that cxtraordinaries are admitted on account 
of indispensable necessity, and that those cxtraordinaries are"^ 
such a mischief, that he almost doubts whether they should be 
suffered at all. I will admit that expense, be it what it will, 
is indubitably objectionable, and that if the expense arises to a 
considerable sum, the objection is still stronger ; but the greater 
the expense, the higher is the advance on the responsibility of 
ministcrsy and the greater is the inducement for this House to 
vote to discharge those expenses. The only case has occurred 
which was in contemplation. If it should appear to the House, 
that, in consequence of an unforeseen change oi* circumstances, 
the necessity of expenditure was incrciised ; if it should appear 
that the only opportunity had arrived, in which there was no 
alternative, but that of rclinquibhing the cause in which the 
country was engaged, or of advancing the responsibility of 
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nunktere; if, I say, this thoold appear, U it a mark of candour 
in the honourable geademan to desire that the urgency only 
should be put out of the question ? 

Why then. Sir, as to the utility of the advance to the Emperor, 
wheliier it could have been made in a more proper form ; 
wiMther, by a previous application to parliament, it would not 
have been attended with a greater degree of inconvenience ; 
whether the advance was not made at a time the most critical 
that could possibly have occurred — these are questions which 
I shall ihortly proceed to discuss. But, assuming for the present, 
that there was a difficulty about the mode of doing it, what mod* 
under similar circumstances would have been more eligible? 
In this way it has been tried, and has succeeded : by previously 
appljring to parliament^ it is doubtful whether it would have 
succeeded or not. I entreat gentlemen to recollect the situation 
pf the Emperor on the Continent; the situation of this countr}% 
with respect to the prosecution of the war, or of its termination 
by a safe and honourable peace : I request them to look back to 
July or August last ; a period when we saw with regret and ap- 
prchen«on the triumphant arms of the French Republic at the 
gates of Munich, and the territorial possessions of the belligerent 
powers in danger of being wrested from them. When they look 
back to this period, let them at the same time contemplate the slow, 
firm, measured, and magnanimous retreat of the gallant Austrian 
army, and the consequences which followed from a retreat only 
calculated to insure the success of iheir future operations. Will 
they then ask themselves, dry as ihc question may be, when so 
animated a subject is presented to the mind, how far the assurance 
of the aid which this country was disposed to grant, may have 
invigorated the spirit of a country making its utmost efforts to 
resist an invading foe, how far it may have given confidence to 
their resources, and enabled them to prosecute that line of 
operations which has been attended with such distinguished sue* 
cess ? With these considerations in his view, is there any man 
who can regard as a matter of consequence^ whether the expense 
•f SOOfiOOL or IfiOOfiCM. has been incurred to the country? 
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Is there any man who can question the propriety of the sum 
allotted for the object, and would be willing, for the sake of so 
paltry a saving* to give up our share in promoting a service, 
which has terminated so honourably for the character of our 
allies, and mo beneficially for the general interests of Europe ? 
Who would not rejoice that he was admitted into partnership 
so illustrious, and accompanied with such brilliant success ? 

■ Me crediie Lesbon^ 

Me Tenedon, Chrysenque, et CyUan ApoUinis urbesy 
Et Scyron cepiae. Med conctusa putate 
Procubuisse solo Lymessia mtenia dextrd. 

We have besides to consider, that whatever in this instance 
has been- given, has only been lent to a power whom we have 
no reason to distrust. Even if a sum had been given to a much 
larger amount, it would surely have been amply repaid by the 
success which has attended the exertions of our allies, and the 
important advantages which have been gained to the common 
cause. In the course of discussion on this subject, frequent 
mention has been made of the opinion of the public. The pub- 
lic are not so dead or so insensible as either to be ignorant of the 
advantages which have been obtained, or ungrateful towards 
those to whose gallant exertions they are indebted on the present 
occasion. There is not a man, even the meanest individual in 
the country f who will not feel himself more than repaid for the 
small quota which he will be required to bring forward in aid of 
the public service, by the important benefits which have been 
secured to the general interests of Europe. There is not, I will 
venture to say, an Englishman who does not feel the most ardent 
sympathy with the magnanimity, the resources, the spirit, and 
perseverahce which have been displayed by Austria in her recent 
exertions, and who does not rejoice that the contributions of 
England have been brought forward in aid of operations which 
have been equally marked by their gallantry and success. I 
will not think so ill of the good sense of my countr3rmen, as to 
suppose that they con regret any trifling expense, which has 
been the means of obtaining such signal advantages. The' 
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question alone is^ wlicther there is any doubt of the exigence of 
the measure, whether there is any doubt of its necessity, and 
whether the service would have been perfomied by a previous 
statement to parliament. 

. Here, Sir, let me state to this House* or rather repeat what I 
have shortly stated on a former night. The House will recollect, 
that from the principles on which 1 conceive a government 
should act, it never could have been in my contemplation, or 
that of His Majesty's ministers, under the vote of credit, to 
propose advancing the whole of the sum which turned out to be 
necessary for the Emperor. That it was not my intention, is 
proved by this circumstance, that at the very period of proposing 
the vote of credit, a reserve was expressly made for a loan to be 
specifically brought forward, and submitted to parliament, 16 a 
much larger amount than the vote of credit. WheX inference 
do I wish to draw from this? First of all, that it is a pretty clear 
and evident proof, that it in reality appeared, by the Austrians 
being so much in want, that His Majesty's ministers had an 
impression of the necessity of assisting the Emperor. Could they 
have any motive to hold out a loan, if there was no such thing 
in agitation ? Wliat view could any government have in stating 
the necessity of an Austrian loan, if they did not see the occasion 
for one ? When we asked for the vote of credit, it was plain 
we were not asking for a vote of credit for services unforeseen* 
but that we intended to apply it as it has been applied. Gen- 
tlemen will recollect, that on the first loan of eighteen millions, 
it was stated as uncertain the precise time it would be called for; 
that the precise time depended on the result of an intercourse 
between His Majesty and the Emperor, without which it was 
impossible to settle the extent of it. But it is true, ( felt that 
in consequence of the extraordinary extent of the drain of money, 
some time would be necessary before the influx of trade would 
be such as to render a measure of that kind practicable in its 
execution, or sate in its impression ; for of all subjects, that 
which relates to credit, or the stagnation of money, the delicacy 
of which every man knows, is that in which it is necessary le 
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be iNurticularly^circuiiifpect. Now» how does this stand ? I was 
sanguine that n much shorter interval woald have diminished the 
acsrcity. AAerwards, at a much later period, I found tliat it 
would be impoasiUe t# bring forward the loan. Under this im- 
preasion, I did think it advisable to take the step 1 have taken, 
a abort lime previous to the end of last parliament. How far that 
can be fairly imputed to me as a crime, is a question I shall have 
occasion to discuss. However, this is the first principle of my 
defence, that when the campaign was advancing, so that the 
Emperor could not wnit for any proof of the reality of his hopes 
of an increase of pecuniary supply, in conformity to what had 
been done before, and according to principles recognised by 
parfa'aMent, I thoogbt it expedient, for the success of his armis, 
to send tbe memis of repelling the enemy. 

The pracipal question is, whether this measure has deprived 
yen of any thing you possessed ?^ Whether any disadvantage has 
Ike conseqaenoe of it, so as to make our situation more 
now tbnn it would have been some months ago, by 
taking piaee ? t believe the situation of mercantile men, 
and the pecuniavy stale of the country, is more favourable now 
than tlMy were nt tbe periods when the several remittances to 
Ae Emperor were issued. Thb I state not merely on the sug- 
of any partiraiar member of thb House» not merely in 
of any discovered public opinion; but I state it 
on evident gio— is of reason. Nor can I for a mon^ent supjpose 
thai tbe members of Ais House, that the public will long sus- 
pend tbe delegation of their assent to a measure founded equally 
iniile joatioe nnd expediency of the mptives which gave it birth. 
But however this may be, I have on this occasion the satTsfaction 
of fcnewing that i am not stating my own sentiments only, but 
also tbeae of tbe per s o n s who were the contractors fbr the last 
loan. The contmclors Ibr that loan themselves feh then, and 
ha^e since eemanmicnted to me, the inconveniences that had 
resttltad to commeiee in general) from the immense, but necessary 
in the money market. They bad felt that any spedfic 
to gunnaitee'* Ihesh loan lo'the Emperor would have 
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scMibly affectetl Uie monty market : wouW have depreciated tiie 
funds, and dt^restrd llic public credit. Had I upon lliat occa' 
Fioa adopted thi; mode of a public loan : had 1 come to parlia- 
ment, when parliament tirst wit to dciiherate on public moaeurc* ; 
had I. while the neccisilies of the empire ond the deareit inte- 
rejtii of Europe depended in tome meiuure, the one far relief, 
the other for preservatioo, on the remittance of certain portloiu 

of that sum of l,2OO,0O0J had I in thai eventful criti* done 

any thing that might, in its ultimate conEetjuencesi increaaa the 
difficulties of thai ally, endanger and risk the liberties uf F.urope, 
what, let me ask, would have been the language of the honour- 
able geutleman, who has this night censured my conduct, and 
iimde it the subject of a specific motion ? I repeat it : The por- 
Eons best acquaiiJied with the money market were, at the perioda 
1 hove mentioned, deeply impressed with a senie of its growing 
limbarrassment, mid seriously felt the incouvenuencet necesurily 
concomitant to a state of warfare. They felt those inconreni- 
encuB, but they more than felt the justice of the conteal which 
had operated as the cause of them. In their opinion, the pecu* 
iiiary situotioo of the coiuilry was such as would have rendenki 
the public avowal of any loan to the Emperor extremely impoliltc^ 
and by an ill-timed discussion of its propriety, hatr prodoco^ 
those evils I hiive in part detailed. To them I mibmiued wj 
a public loon would be prudent in such circumstance*, 
were unanimous in their preference of the adopted 
proof this, that I cuiild have no intention to violate 
tutioo. That I had not haitily, uud immaturely 
alternative ; that I nude those preliminary «i 
my enquiries on the subject were as general and carnat a* I 
have this night avowed, is well known, not only to tlw indtvi- 
liuais u'itli whom I consulted, iuit also to my coUeagoea hi tho 
ministiy. I appeal, without fear of beiag oonimlicled, I appaal 
tu those ill my coufidcucc, whether such were or >uch vserc buC 
my iicntjniciits, whetlier such wu or was not my condactoa 
that uccaiiioo ? At ttiis iJmc the situation of the empire wMalw 
■o pcculijit ,.Uiat His MejcMji's aonUU could out b«t Ink* 
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Ftrong and inttuciuring sen^e of ihc improprieiy nf aifonling pub- 
Kdy the aid thai situation so much required. The urras of thit 
French republic were victorious in almost every quaner, the 
empire threatened wilh dealructioa, and Europe with ruin. 
This was, I own, the reverse of our once favourable hopes : 
from llie exertions of tlial ally our expectations had been dif- 
ferent : hot could any temporary reverse of circumstances justify 
a meaiure that must liave entailed on that ally a perntaneat mis- 
chief? Surely we, who had considered ourselves entilled to share 
in the good fortune of (he nmi» of Austria, would not justly 
have sep.irated ottr inlercBls in her adversity. Surely that ally, 
of whose good faith and candour, of whose steady attachment to 
the principles of the ulliunce, we had so many and such splendid 
prooft; that ally, who had almost singly resi&led the destructive 
progress of nn impetuous and enthu:>inslic enemy ; \ea, the 
house of Austna eminently merited our confidence and our 
esteem. But these were not enough. The empire was in actuiil 
danger; her treasury exhausted ; and many of her princes forced 
to abandon her defence. It was in this conjuncture that His 
Majesty's servants, futhM at least to their sense of the danger, 
afforded to Gennany that assistance which I am proud to say 
had been in a ^est measure the meaos of saving not only that 
particular empire, but a vast portion of Europe. Actuated by 
these considerations, thus hurried by existing necessities, to 
adopt a porticular measure, I flalier myself few who hear me 
will in the end fail to discover, that the act Itself, even sup- 
po»ng it to he unconsttiutional. could not be the result of a deJi- 
beralc intention to violate acts of parliament. 

The ri^t honourable gentleman has supposed that the mea- 
sure waa now brought forward under cover or the glorj- of the 
AuMrwa racctfases ; but I h^ive to remind that honourable gentle- 
man and the Houm, that the rMotution of His Majesty's tnini- 
it«rs to asaist the Emperor, was taken not under the flattering 
phantom of deluaiva glory, net because the bouse of Austria was 
resuming, under the auipices of Ona of its illustrious member*, 
tr^iriti aadlncl regained i*» trdoui; not becaute Uie 
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Trencli hod bacii furcf»l t9 ikbnmlon tome places, foul rvlrcat 
froB) others, in ilie German dominions; but their rctolutioowaA 
Ukcn whea niiniftlera fell iltat they tiad an opponuniiy uT gitin^ 
10 th« Emperor, Europe, and die cuunt/y, tbt be*t pledge (■)' 
their >inccrit;, of thetr altuniion to Umir iuterett*, of tbvir lodi- 
»idual tiiiegrily, aud coUcctiTi; iorcc, Thi: retoludoa wunot 
taken without «erioiu conimnpiatinii of the risk. It vu not un- 
dcriAken wiUiout nialurt'ly considering evLiy rcktion, iu which 
it (»uld possibly coimect iutelf with the cunntitulioo. Uwa*uat 
unilcrtskeii in defvuncc uT Inw, iior ludde a KoUluiy exception lo 
all foriner usage. It wa* not undenitken lo cripple our finance*, 
norhftd it, cither prospectively or r«tro*pectiTdy, auy oiic thiug 
iu common with a dclilicrate ituult to the Hou»e. But it «w 
uuderuken in a way, Hiid upon an emergency, which iramuilcd 
llie rjeasurc. Evtui the measure wtu warranted by ilw fonucr 
Opiniom of my adverurief ; but enpocially by the then and pte- 
tcnt upinioQ of mouied men. 1 shall perhaps be aikcd, what i« 
tlie di&rence beiweeii a loun in the manner that lono wu traus- 
scted, and a loan grunted iu llie old and popular way ? What 
tlte dilli:rence between a direct and avowed diaburscnieDt of tlir 
public money, and un indirect and concvaM dnburtcmtn* •' 
tha r<itu)ur I ihull, perhaps, be told, must hiTe decreAi«d tbe 
pecuniary resources of the cowiliy equally with ibe lauer; and 
bava IfiMenvd, though iti a secret uanncr. thagenc-ral mcana of 
commercial security. Qui to this I cauuoi concede, bccnaw th' 
reverse luis be«u the fact. Tlie fact ba* Hern, that by remittiuK 
tnoBcy to the ilnipernr in ihatscuon.of difficulty, tif doubt, «i>d 
danger. His Majejuys umiitera have rcpdeTodloci donbtfult^ 
pro^ocU qf a MJe updhpnouiable peace. Uad iiiiluaCCf>.oi) ihar 
occotiou, after being convlDceii iheniMlire* of the tmctmKf and 
jiutice of «uch a««islaAce, nod during the recoa of ptdiamnh 
delayed ihc adopticwi of itte gonduot iJiey hai« par*«eil, iiiHill 
of afibr^ii'K to the Emp«ror, |he anemy, and Euro|M, a pr»«(-ail 
HipertM- wUdoiu and.Miperior rotource*. it. would br • praof M 
^want of boiii, by giviug ,U>e nxm^ public^. £j diwuw- 
>nB the tuttject in |)h1m*»«W,_ kl itt» MriioLjtfiiaa^, iCawh a 
ditcuMion cuBld bo entered inta jwt wly puWlc credit mvM 
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(i«ve be«i mJuTtd, but you would have (old ihe enemj- tfiat your 
diffictHtl^B obliged you to stint tlie acknowledgetl want* of your 
allies. To lho«e who thuupht worse of oar resources tlian 1 did, 
lo the public mind In general, such a measure, in such a cricig, 
would, I knoiF, have been a camt hot nt rejoicing, but of sor- 
row ; not a source of pleasure, bat of pain. Every man wlto 
ttlshtd wtl! lo his country, every man sincerely atlnched to the 
principles of the conitilutjoti, instead of approving of that assist- 
•BCe being afibrdt^d originally as a loan, would have said. No, 
do not commit yourself to your ally, so ns to make your necea- 
iities a test of his. If, instead of endeavouring to poise and 
rnnore the difficulty as I have done, this House had so passed a 
ptibHc loan, such must have been the consetjuencc. I am cer- 
t£n, that had parliament been acquainted with the danger of our 
Uly, and had even determined lo give the necessary assistance, 
Ihe publicity of the measure tioiild have defeated the object. So 
thati whether we had or had not been reduced to the alternative 
of rrfasing assistance altogether, (he event must hnvc produced 
collateral mischief. 1 may, therefore, 1 think, nst, Ought you 
to yield to the pressure of temporary dlfBcalty, and iibundonyour 
ally at a moment when Buch a step may be decisise of his fate ? 
Ottf(ht you, on the oiher hand, completely to pledge yourselves 
to grant a pecuniary assistance Which, in the first instance, may 
he attended with consideraltle inconvenience, and the influence 
of which, on the future course of events, you are unable to 
MCTTt&in ? Pledges of aid, and of instant aid. His Majesty'* 
servants hud CCrtHinly se^rf good reason (o give to ihe Emperor. 
T^cae pledges had hoeu given longbcfor^ the meeting of parlia- 
Atot, and might justly be considered as very eminently conducive 
^i tvery measure and every success which has Been since adopted 
OAfl e^iptrienced. It is, 1 know, one among iho grounds oa 
which the riglit hohourable gentleman has brought his accusation, 
that a part of the money was sent previously to the meeting of 
patliamthti and another ground, that money has been sent 
since its meeting. I own, the advance to the Emperor consists 
of sunu wnt dncb tlie meetiiig af the present pftrliameot ; but 
I do contend, that the pledges of thete turns were the roeana 
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by tt hich the bouse of Austria endured adversity, and retrieved 
its prosperiiy. Had the Emperor, in July and Augu»t laM,l\ad 
no assurance of your assistance, I will not wy we should have 
been at this moment a ruined people, but t will say, that the 
pecimiary security of En^rland, and the territorial Beinirity of 
Atistria, bad been dinunished, if not utterly destroyed. 

On a former ni^ht, an honourable friend of mine used u an 
argument, ihe effect n-hich he thought a public diecuuion of the 
measure would have to depreciate the credit of the country : and 
I 0¥m I hnve not yet heard any thing that could induce me la 
thialc dilTerently on that aubject. The effect of a knowled^ of 
^ the pecuniary distresses of the Emperor, joined to the difficulty 
which a prompt supply trould have produced, could not fail to 
bear with peculiarly embarrassing wciffht on the courw: nf ex- 
change. Whereas the transmission of the sum of 1 .200.000/. ia 
different sums, and at difFi^rent periods, tended greatly m relieve 
the Emperor, and preserve the credit of this country from that 
depression which the same sum, granted at once, and in the form 
of a public loan, would have occasioned. Ineed not, llierefore, 
enumerate the particular dates of those bills. Our oMurance to 
Austria was not confined to the meeting of parliament, oot rab- 
jecled to the delays of several innnths of recess, but it •rag given 
with reference to every tiiualion of difficulty or dangrr to which 
the arm* of the Emperor might be placed by their rcMsiance to 
the arms of France. When the Austrian troops were retreating 
- from their severe and ginriou* combat with ihc French repub- 
licans, they surely merited every asaistance this country could 
uRbrtf them; but when, in the career of a brilliant aerie* oT the 
moBt splendid victories, those gallant men were urged by itieir 
emulation of the intrepidity of their invincible officers to acts of 
unparalleled prowess, His Majesty's servants found ibemMlvc* 
called upon, most particularly called upon, to aid and promou 
their views, to soften their calami tiex, and to affiird them mean* 
of securing their important conquests. On tiie convjction of the 
propriety trf these aenlimcnts, imd of such conduct, it was, that 
fbc lui^'»tuiiu»tershad actgd. Of the number of tfaow who bad 
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been guided bj these sentiroents, I, Sir, certainly was one, not 
the least active to provide, nor, I trust, the least vigilant to 
manage prudently, that pecuniary stimulus which, during the 
recetSy and at other periods, was given to the arms of the empire. 
Our conduct, therefore} Sir, does not respect the months o^ 
October^ of November, nor December, in particular, but it had 
a clear and unerring relation to every crisis and circumstance, to 
every moment of danger. In truth, the acts themselves were acts 
performed distinctly in compliance with solemn engagements ; 
they were acts in execution of pledges which had been previously 
given. Acting during the recess from the conviction that these 
pledget were given by the letter and the spirit of the existing 
treaties, acting after the parliament was met, under the sanction 
of these treaties, with no intention then, and surely none now', 
of setting up their own judgments as the standard of, or superior 
tOy the judgment of the House of Commons, ministers, I think, 
nay be permitted to avail themselves of the exceptions of all simi- 
tar treaties in favour of similar conduct. As to the transaction 
itself, no separation could fairly be made of the necessity which 
gave existence to the measure, and the motives which influenced 
ita adoption. Even supposing the judgment of parliament could 
have been taken, the state of Germany was such as could not 
have left gentlemen one moment to their doubts whether or no 
it was proper to assist the Emperor. What ministers have done 
in pursuance of their pledge was, however, done in a great mea- 
sure before parliament could have been assembled to consider its 
expediency. Of the nature and effect of the services performed 
by the Emperor, gentlemen may very readily judge. They have 
dwin recorded in the annals of very recent periods, annals the 
mott brilliant, perhaps, in the history of the world. Thus» 
whether we judge of the services of Austria in whole, or only in 
party I think gentlemen must concede to me that the services 
of the last three months have been at least such as merit our par- 
ticular approbation. On this part of the subject I have, there-^ 
forey at presefft, scarcely any thing more to remark. ^ I have, in 
die beat manner I am able, stated to the House the drciSBstanc^ 
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of that lituotJon which reodcrcd it irn|>oss>blc for Attstria to con* 
ii'nue her warlike operatioos without »!i«i«innce frum tha country* 
I have hk owtsc endeiivoufod to rentier my own concrptmns of the 
act of temliDg money to an ally wtiliout ihe previout cniwejit of 
parliament. In aJilition to thcae, 1 have cubmitird to the Hoiue 
thoie principles, in ihe pmctical exertion of which 1 piirtued that 
line of conduct now »o niucli the lubject of the animndveraions 
nf the right honourable pcntleman. 

With this tipecies of defence, I might in *ome measure r«at 
BOlitried : but I thouM still be wanting in duty to myielT, did I 
nut, before I sat duwn thin night, desire the Houae to keep in 
memory the prinrrpln 1 have thus stated, a* brin]p; thoav en 
which I acted ; if 1 did not desire the Hoa«e to eempare tliear 
principlet with my conduct. As to the qoeation of extrmomtioo- 
ries, I have heard the idea taggfOeA, and aonething like an 
argument allcraptcd to be deduc(.-d from ii, that if it* apirk be 
ndhercd to, no pan of a vote of credit can b« employed lo p^ 
foreigo troop*. I hitre hciud too, that of tuch an ai^licatioo of 
the public money 80 voted, our annals scarcely afibnl any, and 
if any, not appooite precedents. Sir, I think 1 caa inaiaaca ■ 
nnmbtir of precedcnta of thia kind ; 1 cmi insionoe to thia Uoaae. 
and fur the tslorniation of the right hoootirable yWli awn, llut 
votes of credit were appropriated by our aaccatats (o the pa^- 
f fnre^ troop*. In limes before the ntolmlitm, but of 
those lime* gentleman seem uixrillinp to s«y mnd), in the rei^ 
imanedialely before the rcvohition, ibia *ory thiog had be«n 
done by ibv crwwn ; but, Sir, in periiid* Bubw^aeBt to ibe nn- 
lution, in periods not the least favmired in our amiab, ahboogh 
certainly not altogether fn;« from the staiMs uT aalsmBj, hat 
especially of party violence, in the leipi of King WiibnH, diiriog^ 
th« ye«r 1701. BccoiBpaaied by circumaMneas of t 
ioipotWuii and uurioiMmttttK.thcparUanwM voted aRsxtntai 
for the paymtut of titadgn fococs. Thia aaott wua veuA mot ie> 
gnUrly na a vote of credit, but it aucBeAled ibe gnmiiag af m 
vote nl credit, ttud vaa a ahuhm whadi, «MMii^b It eetmnaomt 
some uiftng opfotiliM, wae aaiaA iwiwiaaly. Sudi MB 
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the conduct of our ancestors at the revolution. In the reign 
of Queen Ann, a reign reprehended undoubtddly bj some, a 
reign which had unhappily encouraged, if not occasioned and 
fomented, those differences which rendered the Tories so im- 
placable against the Whigs; in that reign, thus chequered by the 
persecutioosy sanguinary persecutions, first of the Whigs, but lat* 
terly, and I will confess with not less cruelty, begun and con- 
tinued by the Tories ; in this reign, and in the years 1704 and 
1705, both subsidies and grants had been employed in paying 
foreign forces* This, too, was done without the authority of par- 
liament. In 1706, a transaction more directly characteristic of 
this, for which the ministers of the present day are censured, was 
publicly avowed, and as publicly discussed ; yet it seems the 
right honourable gentleman had overlooked it. This at least 
seems to be the case ; or, if known, he certainly ought to have 
abandoned his assertion. There is to be met with in the annals 
of the parliament of that day, an account of three different 
sums, each considered, by the opposition of that day* as violap 
tions of the constitution — a remittance to the Duke of Savoy, to 
the Emperor, and to Spain. A sum too had been paid in the 
same manner to the Landgrave of Hesse, for a corps of hit 
troops then in the pay of England. All these sums were not 
voted regularly aAer the specific propositions, submitted for that 
puifMwe t# the House, but were remitted to those sovereigos 
without the previoM consent of parliament. Not even estimktea 
of the services for which the sums had been paid, were laid 
beibre the House, till six weeks afler its meeting. The sum sent 
to the Ensperor was peculiarly distinguished — it had been trans- 
mitted, BoC at the close, not during the recess of that session in 
which it was first announced to parliament, but before the end of 
the preceding session. These proceedings did certainly attract 
notice. The House of Conmiona and the public liad been ad* 
dressed on the unconstitutionality of the measure ; then, as now, 
there had been employed every effort which ingenuity could 
suggest ; evcty vduole of public communication rendered a 
•f aqierity and censure on the conduct of ministeni. It 
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became Uie subjecl of a solemn ducu&sion — a discuuion, appa- 
rently not less vehement, than it was laboured and profuK. But 
how, Sir, did the minuteri ol' that day retire froni tlie combat i' 
Did they retire overwhelmed with the virulence and abuse, the 
ccD&ure of the discerning and temperate members of thai parlia* 
ment? Or were those theii actions distingui^ed by the af^ro- 
batioD of the CommoDs of Great Britain? Sir, the miniiter of 
that day h&d the uitisfaction to Me the attack of his advensnc* 
repelled, and their expressions of censure changed to approba» 

That minister. Sir, heard his conduct applauded, and the 
journals of this House were made to bear record that the seotc 
niben was, that the turns ailvaiiced to the Emperor on 
that occasion bad been productive not only of ibe preservation of 
the empire, but bad alio supported and maiiilaioed the inicresu 
of Europe. In the year 171S, in tlie beginning of the reign of 
George the Fine, an instanct of tlie application of the public 
money occurred, which, though not so unalogout as th« lasti 1 
think it right to mention. A message had been received from 
His Majesty, snliciiing the aid iif the Commons to make such im 
augmentation of the actual furci'.H of the country as might be 
deemed necessary to place it in a respectable slate of defence; 
and that because there had been an .ippearancc of an invaiioa. 
At this time His Majesty lakes Dutch troops into his pay, and the 
money voted to raise and maintain native troops is disburwd for 
the use ef aforeign corps. It is true this body of Dutch lroa|W 
c landed in England, and their services confined to iti but 

n these affected much the application of the fact as ■ pre- 
cedent. However, Sir, in tJie year I7S*, a period nearer our 
own times, a general vote of credit was granted. Thai vole of 
credit was applied on such occasions, and for such purposes, u 
might, at any time during its existence, arise out of the exi- 
Kencies of the time. On the 1 8lh of Eebruary of tlic subsequent 
e of credit was also granted, and a treaty concladeil 
with Denmark. And. Sir, if I have not totally misconcetTed 
Hio passage of our parltonientary history where llicse facta mn 
[•taicd, ihiB list, as well a* ibe vote of credit imincdistelj |«»- 
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[ ceding it, was applied lo purposes in their nQlurc not unlike 

(''tiiOMi to which necessity impelled the mjni«ti?rft or the present 

I -flay to apply the vote of 1796. I might also refer gentlemen to 

(- anotfier instance of an ailvance to foreign troops. An udvance 

to the Duke of Aremberg, comrnander of the Austrian forces, 

in the year 1742. was noticed in debate, and censured in tbead- 

' niiiistraiionof Mr. Pclham — a name this as dear to the friends 

of constitution.il liberty as perhaps any that cnuld be mentioned : 

but the enquiry was avoided by moving the previous qucMion. It 

happened, huwcver, that, not long af^er, the same question was 

made the subject of a specific discussion. It appeared that the 

advance hail betn made under the authority of an assurance ex- 

1^ pressed by Lord Carteret, und not in consequence of any previous 

I consent of parliament ; but it appearud also that the progress 

I af the Austrian troops was considerably accelerated by the in- 

' flncnce of that aid, and their subsequent successes owing chiefly 

to it. The vote of censure, therefore, which had been founded 

'DD tlic act of Lord Carteret, was amended, and the advance 

dcclnreA necessary to the salvation of the empire. But, Sir, let u« 

compare the crisis of 1796 with thatofl787. when the expcMcs 

incurred by our endeavours to protect Holland were recognised 

under the head of secret aerviccB. This, too, was an unanimous 

rcco^ition of the act which, had it been the oKpring of 1796, 

the right honourable gentleman, influenced by bis new opinions, 

Vould, I have no doubt, marked with his disapprobation ; but so 

■tood the fact then. 

The right honourable gentleman avoids ixo opportunity to 
express his disrespect for the memory of the last parliament. But 
Mrrly he ought to recollect, that, although he has of\en told an 
that the last parliament completely undermined the conslitotion, 
there yet remain principles for which the right honourable gen- 
tletnau thinks it his duty lo contend, uoder the sanction of 
which he is yet pemiicted lo accuse His Majesty's ministers as 
criminals for doiag that which necessity provoked, and which 
precedent* warrant. Undoubtedly, Sir, I think that whether 
' the |>eopIe of England will hereafter ajiprovc of thu conduct oF 
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I 4^j)Q«ition AS congtitutioual coiiiluci, iliey will ailmit that it is Jk 
It oppositioa. On the preteot occMion, however, lAiicti of 
^ilaiice seems to me lo have been exerted in vain. Th*y 
iir, with all their intlunri,-, fallen even in the way of oat 
!?nl, that might have induced some tittle relaxation of their 
(linate zeal. They have not discovered that the act ihej 
Ittve marked with every speeiec of obloquy, of which language 
capalile, it an act that has been again and og^n approved of. 
is even within the admitted principle of succMsiie parlinments. 
[ But the members who sat in the last parh'ament have not forgot 
when a loan of four millions and a half was propo«ed to be 
\ granted to the Emperor, the intention of granting that loon was 
t known as early aa February 17i)5. A message had been received 
k from His Majesty, staling that a negotiation wa« pending with 
I, the Emperor lo maintain 200,000 men. The loan to be granted 
legotiation succeeded, and when it failed, to be inen- 
rlkmed. Soon after the answer to this message was communi' 
\ mted to the throne, a motion was made for nn sdcoiint of 
0,000/. advanced to the Emperor in May, 1795 ; and again a 
r Minilar motion was made for da account of 300,0001. il1«0 ad- 
Lfanced ta the Emperor in the month of May following. With 
I respect to these sums, it was agreed by the Hotise before (he Iflan 
i ym debated, that Ihey might be aflerwarils made ^ood out of 
[ Uie loan. This Sir, I have stated to show that the member* 
in the last parliament cannot be altogether Igmiranc of 
I'ipli's of the constitution. Al>er the ncgotialioa WM 
\ emcltided, the loan was debated ; the llnuae was dlWdiKl, but 
» objection was made to these admnces. On the subjcH of 
r, the Prince of ComJ^'s army being nuppheH with moiwy by thb 
I fXHintry. I can only say, Ih.-ic whatever sums tliai anny hat as 
I yet received have been paid, on aKotmi of lervicea rendered, U 
1 tarmir^ a part of the Austrian forces. The cifcumstauc« oTa 
I l^rt nf the 1 ,^200,000^ stated an. being sent to the Emperar, 
I ^ling atWrwards received in thie coimiry in part pajndieM of tb« 
I Intorvstduc on the second .\uHrian loan, is also easDj'ai^conntcd 
ftr, (licae iiaymenu, oo itcrrtunt of beihg in their natare tlie 
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, as if the Emperor, imtead of being so Rccammadating to 
himself as to pay llie mODcy, by Itis agent, on the spot, bad 
ordered it to be sent to Vienua. and Iran^initleU by Lhe came 
jioiit to this court. 

1 tnay aow, Sir. I think be pennilted to a«k on what principle 
of juKtice a criminal charge can be brought against me for merely 
Itavtng foUowed the uniform lenor of precedent, and the eetab- 
lidied line of practice ? By wliat interpretation of a candid and 
liberal mind can I be judged guilty of an attempt, wantonly to 
violate the constitution i' 1 appenl to the right honourable gen- 
tleman himself, who is not the last to contend for the delicacy 
which ought to be used in imputing criminal motives to any 
individual, and to urge in the strongeGt tenns the at'ention 
wliicb ought to be shown to the candid and impartial adniini- 
•Iration of justice, in what country do we live ? And by what 
principtea are we to be tried >^ By the maxims of natural justice 
and coutitutionBl law, or by irhat nev code of some revolu* 
tiooary tribunal ? Not longer than a year and a half since, the 
same principle was ndopted, and suBbred to pass without any 
inimadveninn; and now, at acr 
where the measure ban not outr 
cretioo, it b made the foundat 
arc vxafed with a direct and ns 
tioti. It ii not Buppoaed that we have been actuated by any but 
the blacliait and most malignant motives. We are not allowed 
ibe GTolil of having &lt any zeal lor the interest of our couiilrv, 
aor of those advantage! which the measure hits produceil to tlii: 

1 have now vaighod the whole merits of the transaction before 
the Ho[We, and with them I am well content to Ivave the deci- 
sion. While we claim a fair conttniction on ihc principles and 
intention* which have guided our conduct, if it shall appear that 
J1 hfti in the Mnalleai. instance deviatetl from any constitutional 
principle, we muHtmbinit to the conseijuenco, nbntevcr be Lh« 
ialmient. It is our duty, according to die 
•ii'iill f«r (lie intvrvM of Ihu country : 
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I ft is your lacred and peculiar trust to pre*erve inviaUtc the prtu- 

I ciplea o( ihe coustitution. 1 tlirow myitelf upon your juilice, 

1 every ca^e to submit to ynur decision ; but with 

Hisidtiruble confiiltnce, tlint 1 shnll experience your approbn* 

If I shoulO be illsappoinitMi, I will not uiy tliat the dtiap- 

wintmcnt will not bi.- heavy, and the mortification severe ; at 

Fany rate however it will to tnc be matter of coasolation, that I 

pjiavu Qot, from any apprehension of personal consetjuenceii, 

neglected to pursue that line of conduct wbiclt 1 conceive to bo 

' essential to the intereBts of the country and of Europe. But 

while I bow with the most perfect submiuion to the determi- 

BBtion ol'the House, t cannot but remark on the extraordinary 

[ tftnguoge ivhich has been used on this question. Ministers hare 

1 broadly accused with a wanton and a maiigoant desire to 

\ violate the constitution : it lius been stated that no other moiivir 

I eoutd possibly have actuated their conducL If a charge of such 

alignant intention had been brought against lUiia, who have 

Brmcd the present war to bo neither just nor necessary, kmI 

lio on that ground cannot be supposed friendly la iiA succns j 

<rho have extolled, nay, even exulted in the prodipe* of Frcadi 

who have gloried in the successes of the foes of civil 

rs of the peaee of Eurtipe, men who 

xistencc uf thu Ui^ily, and *bo IukI 

every law, moral and ck?iae ; «rba 

injustice of bringing to trial persons, 

L who had associated to overawe the legisUlurL- ; Urase wba gr«vdy 

L Biid vehemently asserted, that it iras a questiou of pradencc, 

r than a queeliun of morality, whether on act a4 the lcgi>- 

[,laiure should be resisted; those who were aiixioua lo vxpa»i^ 

I and aggravate every defect of the constitution ; to rrpnibatci 

every measure adopted ibr its pretervution, uod to ttbatrucl 

I .every proceeding of the executive government to ensure the 

^ auccess of the contest in which we are angagcd in common witk 

OUT allies; I say, if such a charge of deliberate and decji- rooted 

alignity were brought tgaiust persons of this description, I 

loidd copccive that evea than tb« rules of candul and cbarJt^te 
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I blasphemously denied the 

L tejccted and trampled oi^ 

[ have exclumed against tbe 
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ioterpretation wotild induce us to hesitate in admitting its reality ; 
much more when it is brought against individuals, whose con- 
duct, I trust, has exhibited the reverse of the picture I have 
now drawn. I appeal to the justice of the House, I rely on 
their candour ; but, to gentlemen who can suppose ministers 
capable of thoee motives which have been imputed to them on 
this occasion, it must be evident that I can desire to make no 
such appeal* 

An amendmeot was afterwards moved by Mr. Bragge, to leave oat from 
the first word ** that," and to insert, ** the measure of advancing the 
several sums of money, which appear, from the accounts presented to 
the House in this session of parliament, to have been issued for the ser- 
vice o( the Emperor, thou^ not to be drawn into precedent, but upon 
occasions of special necessity, was, under the peculiar circumstances of 
the case, a justifiable and proper exercise of the discretion vested in Hi^, 
Majesty's ministers by the vote of credit, and calculated to produce con- 
sequences, which have proved highly advantageous to the common cause 
and to the general interests of Enrope ," which upon a division wsis 

carried; 

' Ayes 285 

Noes « 81 
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Mb. Pitt moved the order of the day for taking into consideration 
His Majesty's message, respecting the failure of the negotiation for peace 
that had been carrying oa wkh the Frendi government. 
** GEORGE R. 

** It is with the utmost concern that His Miyesty acquaints the House 
of Commons, that his earnest endeavours to effect the restoration of 
peace have been unhappily frustrated, and that the negotiation, in which 
he was engaged, has been abmptly broken off by the peremptory refusal 
of the French government to treat, except upon a basis evidently 
madmtsable, and by their having in consequence required His Majesty's 
Plenipotentiary to quit Paris within 48 hours. 

'' His Majes^ has directed the several memorials and papers whidi 
have been exchanged in the course of the late discussion, and the accouni 
transmitted to ffis Bfsjesty of its final result, to be laid before the House. 

^ Faom these pepen His Majesty trusts, it will be proved to the whole 
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vfOtM ihnt bii comluti hu been giiidrd ly » fltoceie Jciira la Han ih« 
f lesturnlion of peace on principles suited to the relative tituatkin of die 
I Kelligcrent powers, and essentia! for the prrmsnent inieratt t'f this iiiuj- 
I, and the general spcurity of Europe : whilst hi* iiieinin have 
1 pr«i«nsiDus at once inconsistent «-ith those ubjects, uutup- 
von ot) the grounds on which ihc; ware profoued lo mt. Mid 
It Iwh to lh« tystMD e^ttoblithod bj- repMlod tnntici, anJ to th* 
i and practice wtiieh have liitberto rqgulatcii liie inlcicMin* ti^ 
riidependc^nt nations. 

" In this situation, His Majesty has tlie consoJatlan orrESccting, that 
I Aft coDtinuuice of tlic ctluuitiM of wur tiin he Impnted only to the 
■ml cKorbitant views of hii enemies: ond His Mnjcst;, tookin* 
d with Bnxicty to iha moment when they mnj' he dispmed to set 
)tprincipleii,pt<«^ii> tbeQicAn ttmetheiullcstrclniicr, unJc^ 
[ ffee protccliou of Proiidencc, on the wiadoni and ftrumat'of h!> parlb> 
n the iried valour of hii forces tty sra aiid hind, imd on tbi' amI- 
I pidilic spirit, and rewn'rres of hit hingdnms, fur vipiroiii ind rfferttml 
Lw|q)ort in the probcculjon ot a contest, oliirh it docs not depend on 
*"'* Mujcfly lo (erminBie, osd whieh involves In it the •ecuril.V md pee- 
■oent intet?«ti of thii country, and of Eorope. O. R.' 

L-isage being read from the chair, Mr. PiTToddrcitcdllic Houm 
I to the ibilowing cQect : 

I Eun perfectly atrare, Sir, in nHiig upon the present occwoa, 
dtsc tlic motion n'hich I shall fiavc the honour to p topoic 
to the House, in contuKjiicnoe ol' Ha Mujcstr'f mo*i gn- 
aous ^eBsagei and fouiicled upon tJie ^apufs with aJiick it 
^B accompanied, imolvu* inauy gceat anil impfHI Jpl esq* 
dderationg. Whatuvw (liflferencc at'opauaa mH^bemtcrtMiMd 
upon some of the topics xhicb thry contain, I am aim there 
«in exist on)y one sontimeni willi regard to the event whicl) 
Aey announce. \W innst nil coni^nr tu lliut deep oiul jtoigotiat 
Kgret which is natvr&Uy excit^ by the inluQiuUion that the nC' 
gotiailon, in which. ^ifrUt^CKty was eiigofrod, ia abiuptljr bfoken 
offi & Begotiation by which w« fundlj tvikhod, and perhsp* iDHttal 
have Fsnguinel}' hoped, that ujion terms ofpeac^, whicli it woitU 
have been wise mid prudent, nud honourable in liiiii country tii 
have embraced, wn thould at length have beea cnftblcd W bafa 
r«tir«ii from AV,on(Q^ uflderuUMu in (M(Dptilu)Cfl witJi iho iMt^ 
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treaties and for the defence of our allies ; undertaken to repel 
the daring, unprincipled, and unprovoked aggression of the 
•nemy ; undertaken for the maintenance of our own indepen- 
dence and the support of our own rights ; undertaken for tlie 
preservation of our constitution and laws, and in obedience to 
those principles of policy by which the conduct of England has 
so long and so gloriously been directed ; undertaken from an union 
of all these causes and a combination of all these motives, to a 
degree for which the annals of the world present no parallel. 
From the documents of which the House are now in possession, 
and from the proceedings of which they are now enabled to 
judge, I trust it will appear, that if it was thought necessary to 
embark in tlie contest upon such urgent grounds and such pow« 
erful considerations, His Majesty's ministers have evinced a perse- 
verance equally sincere in their endeavours to restore peace to 
Europe upon fair, just, and honourable grounds, in spite of the 
discouragements under which they laboured, and the difficulties 
with which they had to encounter. To whatever cause, however, 
the failure of the negotiation is to be ascribed, it must be matter 
of regret to all, and to none more than to myself* Whatever 
subject of personal anxiety I may have had, in addition to the 
common feelings of humanity and for the general happiness of 
mankind, my sentiments are only those of disappointment. But I 
have the satisfaction of knowing that this feeling of disappoint- 
ment is unaccompanied with any reflection, unmingled with 
regret, unimbitttered with despondency, as it must be evident to 
the world, that the event which we deplore can be attributed 
only to the pride, the ambition, the obstinacy, and the arrogant 
pretensions of the enemy. I feel this consolation annexed to 
the task which we have now to perform, that we can come for- 
ward, not unaware of the difficulty, yet not dismayed by the 
prospect, prepared to review the situation in which we are placed, 
to ask what are the causes from which the failare of the negoti- 
ation proceeded, what opinion it authorises us to form, what 
conduct it requires m to pursue, what duty it imposes upon us to 
discharge, aod what efforts we are called upon to exert in our 
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own defvnce, oud what luppon and auitUnce policy demands 
that xve should gnitt to our silie* for ili« vigoniufe and eSeetual 
prosecution of a cuotest in whicli w£ are cninpcUed to pcr< 
fcverp. 

As lu the next point which 1 ihall hare U> cunuder, I cannot 
eipect equal unanimity; not, however, that it is much more 
complicated, although undoubtedly not to sell'-cvident. I allude 
to the failure of the negotiation, in point of ti-rmi, and which 
renders a cotitinuiinue uf the war necestary -, but have we noi 
the cunsolalion that the aggnetsion has uniformly hecn on the 
side of the enemy, und that nothing has been wanting on tha 
part of this country to restore peace, on the grounds on which 
peace alone would be desirable? When we wish for peace, ws 
wish for a secure ond permanent peace, and the secure and 
permanent possession of tliose btessings witli Which peace ia 
companicd. 

If. in that necesiiity to which we are dow subjectedi 
suing with vigour the war in which we are engaged, wo 
for consoialioD, aroid the sacrificts with which it will be 
to the original aggression of the enemy by which 
stoned, to the consideration, thai no endeavour has been omiitiNl 
which can evince our cBmcst and sincere desire of peacei and 
that lilts sentiment still predoraioales to pul an end to the contest 
upon those principles which alone con render that event desir- 
able; whichcanRecureapeace,Baf^, honourable, and permaocni, 
which can restore lliosc blessings which it i* calcnllMd to pro- 
duce, and those advanfages for which it is worthy lo bcdcsirrd ; 
■ — if wp have adhered to these considerations, we hwrc dm* 



leace la ac- 
eaueSC^ 



iwer to petfovtD. We otmf 



every thing which it n 

lament the failure of His Majesty's 

bat at least we have not to regret that they htn been wholly 

without advantage. They must prove lo which pwty fhe pro* 

longttlion of the war is tn be imputed ; they wffl l«tid at orgc 10 

unite England and to divide France; they will animate otV»- 

deavours with new energy and new confidence, whfle they mON 

have the effect lo enfeeble and to effibarraas the operatioM tf llw i 
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enemy. The question is not merely how far His Majesty's mi- 
nisters and those to whose province it is committed to judge oC 
the terms, upon which peace ought to be concluded, and what 
offers are to be proposed, (a duty always attended with difficulty, 
but in tlie present circumstances peculiarly embarrassed and un- 
usually critical ) acted properly in the conditions upon which 
they were willing to treat : but afler the propositions which were 
made had been rejected ; when, instead of yours, terms utterly 
inadmissible and glaringly extravagapt were substituted ; when, 
to a peremptory objection, was added the refusal of all farther dis- 
cussion ; when the negotiation was abruptly broken off, and His 
Majesty's ambassador was sent away ; when all this is accompa- 
nied with a proceeding still more insulting than the original 
dismissal, when a condition is reserved, which is not even tlie 
semblance, but which stands undisguised as the most glaring 
mockery of negotiation, it remains for the House to judge whe- 
therany thing has been wanting upon the part of ministers, whe- 
ther any thing more is required to display the sentiments and 
the views of the enemy. It remains to be seen whether there 
are any gentlemen in this House, who, as friends to peace, as 
friends to their country, who, consistent with the principles of 
statesmen, or the feelings of patriots, can discover any alter- 
native in the ultimate line of conduct to be pursued. From the 
mspner jn which what I have now said has been received, I 
hope it will not be incumbent upon me to dwell more particu- 
larly upon this topic, before I advert to others which come 
previously to be considered. 

The two leading points which arise from the views connected 
with the subject in discussion, are, the sentiment which it is 
proper to express upon Uie s^ps to be taken by His Majesty for 
the purpose of obtaining peace, and then, combining the offers 
made with the rejection of the enemy, and the circumstances 
with which it was accompanied, what sentiment parliament and 
die nation ought to entertain, with regard to the conduct neces- 
sary to be adopted for our .own security, for maintaining the 
cause of our alliest and protecting the independence of Europe. 
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• After (he commuDicBlioiia which hove olrcaJy been msdc of ilir 

\ ftrnier steps taken by this country, Bnti on the [wit of the 

I Emperor, for the purpose of bringing the contest to h termina- 

f tion, it iroulrl be unnecessary to dwell upon the particulura of 

\ these transactions. 1 would beg leate, howeveri to n-oiind tlie 

Hoifte, that, in March 1796, oifcra were mnde to the French 

government, by His Majesty's envoy at Ilunle, Mr. Wiekham, to 

t for a general peacei in a manner which of ail others had 

been most usual in a complicated war, a iiiude sanctioned by 

custom, and justified by experience, which had been commonly 

found successful in attaining the objects fur which it was intended : 

yet this proposal met with a refusal, and was affected to be 

received as a mark of insincerity. We find the enemy advancing 

a principle, to which I shall afterwards more particularly advert ; 

so mBiiifestly unjust, and so undeniably absurd, that whatever 

difference of opinion Eubsisted upon other points, there waa 00 

-nan living had the temerity to support it. The question upon 

the former discussions 10 which this transaction gave rise, irai, 

wtiether the principle to which I allude was fairly imputod. In 

the answer 10 Mr. Wickham's note, when we found the goveni- 

ment of France advancing a law of her own internal constitution, 

to cancel the obligation of treaties, and to annul llie public 

law of Europe, the only doubt wa^, whether it was fair and 

candid, upon auch a foundation, to ascribe to the directory 

I ' tbe reality of such a pretension. The principle itself I am sure 

f «an never be successfully defended upon any law of natioDS or 

any argument of reason. The Emperor too, in spite of the 

refuaal with which the application of this country had been 

received j in spite of the discouragement which a new atiempl 

presented ; did, at the opening of the campaign, renew tbe 

offers for negotiating a general peace upon tlie principles upon 

which the proposition of this country had been founded. In 

the course ofthis eventful year, so chequered with remark^Ie 

vicissitudes, before the successes of the enemy, which unfortn- 

aatcly so rapidly followed the breaking of the amustice, and 

. ' before tbe glorious tide of victory by itliich the latter period of 

16 
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the campaign had been distinguished, many instances occurred 
for the application of tlieir principle. The proposition of the 
Emperor, however, was received nearly in the same manner 
with our own : and even the answer which it produced was con- 
ceived in the same tone, and conveyed the same unfounded 
imputation, excepting that there were some topics with regard 
to points of etiquette and differences about form, which, upon 
the application of this country, had not been observed till they 
were renewed upon the perusal of reports of certain proceedings 
in this House, whether faithfully detailed or not I will not 
enquire. The answer which the Emperor received was, that he 
might send a plenipotentiary to Paris to treat for a peace, con- 
sistent with the laws and constitution of the republic. Not- 
withstanding the discouragement which the repeated experience 
of former disappointments was calculated to produce, His 
Majesty, retaining that desire of putting a period to hostilities 
by which he was uniformly animated, felt some hope from the 
distress to which France was reduced, and from the embarrass- 
ments under which she laboured, that a renewed proposal would 
be welcomed with a more friendly reception. To show that the 
inTeterate disposition which the enemy had manifested did not 
discourage His Majesty from giving another chance of success 
to his ardent wishes, without having witnessed any indication 
upon their part of sentiments more pacific or more conciliatory, 
without their having discovered any retraction of the principles 
which had been advanced in reply to his first proposal, His 
Majesty determined, to try the experiment of a new attempt of 
negotiation, to the circumstances of which I shall again recur* 

Upon many occasions during the present contest it had been 
discussed, whether it was politic for this country to appeal to 
negotiation in whatever circumstances the enemy were placed. 
Gentlemen on the other side were accustomed to press the argu- 
ment, that in no situation could negotiation be humiliating. If a 
sincere desire of peace, it was said, does exist, there are modes 
of ascertaining the dispositions of the enemy, of making your 
wishes known, and making advances to the attainment of the 

R S 
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object, irithoutifurolTing any question of etiquette or {Nroroking 
any discussion of forms.— -Of all tlic modes then recommended, 
that of application through the medium of a neutral minister 
was the most-approved. After the reception which the successive 
proposals of this country, and of the Emperor, received at Basle, 
the |aode of application by a neutral power, by that very power 
which had been again and again cited as an instance of the good 
iiiith of the French government, and their respect for inde- 
pendent states, was at length adopted, and the Danisli minister 
was pitched upon for this purpoae. In this proceeding it was 
not the object to announce on what terms this countr}' was wil>* 
MBg to conclude a peace, not to avoid any objections of etiquette, 
not to evade any discussion of preliminary formalities, but 
■icrely to ascertain the point, whether the directory would grant 
passports to a confidential person whom Hia Majesty was willing 
to send to Paris. The application was accordingly ouide by the 
Danish resident, and, af\er an interval of sosne days' delay 
this step was allowed to pass in silence ; to a written application 
no answer was returned, and at last a verbal notification was 
given, that the directory could not listen to any indirect appli« 
cation through the medium of nentral powers, and that a pleni* 
potentiary might proceed to the frontiers, and there wait for the 
necessary passports. 

I would now ask the House to judge, if it had really been the 
wish of His Majesty's ministers to avail themselves of the plau- 
sible grounds for proceeding no farther, which were then pre- 
sented, which could so easily be justified by a reference to the 
conduct of the French government, and by the dispoailioiis by 
which experience had proved them to be guided, wonki they have 
been very eager again to try the issae of new attempts? But 
even to this they submitted, and by a Bag of trace sent to the 
governor of Cahus, directly demanded the necessary p^sspofts. 
— The directory, now ^ling the eagerness with which this 
country pursued the desire of terminating the contest by nego- 
tiation, and, foreseeing the odiam with which the retenl wonU 
be attended, w«re compelled, 1 repeat, were campailid %» gnnt 
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the patsporU, and thus to afford to His Majesty the opportunity 
of presenting the outline of the terms upon which peace might 
be restored. Under circumstances like these, with the expe- 
rience of au uniform tenor of conduct which testified the very 
reverse oH any disposition to a cordial co-operation for the re« 
establishment of peace, there was little hope that the French 
government would keep pace with the offers proposed by 'this 
country, and it was foreseen that it would rest with His Majesty^ 
after stimulating their reluctant progress through every part of 
the discussion, to encounter the further difficulty of proposing 
specific terms. In this embarrassing situation the first thing to 
be done was to endeavour to establish what is at once conformable 
to reason, sanctioned by usage, and agreeable to universal prac- 
tice since negotiation was first reduced to a system ; I mean some 
basis upon which the negotiation was to be founded. How usual 
such a practice had been, it would be unnecessaiy to argue ; how 
reasonable, it would be impossible to dispute ; aa'it must be evi- 
dent that such a mode of proceeding must conduce to abridge the 
delay with which a discussion of this kind is apt to be attended, 
to afford a doe to that labyrinth of complicated interests that are 
to be considered* and to supply some rule of stating mutual pro- 
positions. It would be equally unnecessary, as this mode was to 
be adopted in a negotiation where we, for ourselves directly, 
had %o little to ask, and for our allies so much, and where the 
interests of Europe demanded such important claims ; where we 
had to treat with a country which had advanced principles that 
destroyed all former establishments ; that cancelled all received 
laws and existiqg treaties ; that overthrew all experience of past 
proceeding. This basis then was to be a basis of compensation, 
not of ambition or aggrandisement, but that compensation which 
was due for the conquests achieved by the valour and perseve- 
rance of our forces from the acquisitions gained by the enemy ; 
a basis than this I am confident more equitable, or more just, 
better calculated to secure the interests of our allies, to maintain 
the independence of Europe, or more honourable to this country, 
never was proposed. But whether this basis be reasonable or 
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not) is not now so much the enquiry, as another proof of the 
views of the enemy is disclosed, and a fresh instance of the 
inreterate disposition of the French government is displayed. 
Before any explicit answer to the basis proposed was returned; 
when it was understood that it was to be rejected, Lord Malmes- 
bury is required, within twenty-four hours, to present his ultima^ 
turn. It appears, however, from the able manner in which Lord 
• Malmesbury conducted himself upon this demand, that this de- 
mand was not insisted upon, and to his explanation, they replied 
only by an evasive answer, which announced their refusal of the 
basis proposed, and intigiated the extravagant pretensions tbey 
were desirous to substitute. I will now put to the recollection 
of the House the public discussions, to which the subject of the 
basis of negotiation presented to the French government gave 
rise. I wiJl not say that the public was unanimous, nor will I 
pretend to decide in what proportions it was divided. None, 
however, doubted, that this basis would not be agreed to. In the , 
public discussion to which the plan was subjected (by this 1 da 
not mean parliamentary discussions), and in the writings which it 
produced, particularly in the metropolis, the argument main- 
tained was, that the principle was unreasonable, and ought not 
to have been otFered. The directory, however, thought proper 
to accept what it was argued in this country ought to have been 
refused, and the principle of compensation was admitted. 

Having, I trust, shown therefore, from the extorted confes- 
sion which.arisesout of every statement, that the bai«isjof com- 
pensation was accepted, there follow the particular terms, as far 
as they were the subject of negotiation. It is a point well un- 
derstood that the final terms to be considered as binding upon the 
parties, never form a part of the original proposition. What, 
however, is the case here ? When the first advances were made 
by this country, they were met by no corresponding offers by the 
directory; every difficulty that was started and removed, prepared 
only new cavils ; the demands made by us were accompanied by 
no disclosure of the terms to which they would accede. After a 
Wuctaiit 4dmi«8ion of die basis, they insisted upon a tpecifio 
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itatement of the objects of compensation. Under circumstances 
similar to those upon which the negotiation was begun, the 
difficulties with which it is' attended must be obvious, and the 
common practice lias been, as far as possible, to divide them, to 
render the statement of terms mutual, to give reciprocally, and 
at the same time, the explanations, the concessions, and the 
demands upon which each party is disposed to insist. The pro- 
priety of this is obvious. Without such a mode of proceeding it 
is impossible to know -what value the one sets upon a particular 
concession, or a particular acquisition, and upon what conditions 
this is to be abandoned, and how the other is to be compensated. 
This difficulty obtains in all negotiations, more particularly 
where doubts are entertained of the sincerity of the party with 
whom you have to deal, but most of all when no advance, no 
reciprocal offer is made* How difficult then must it have been 
under all the circumstances of this case to produce specific tenni 
with any probability of success or advantage. Yet the same 
motives which had induced His Majesty on former occasions to 
surmount the obstacles presented by the enemy, induced him here 
likewise to remove every pretence of cavil. Plans were given io^ 
signed by Lord Malmesbury, stating likewise terms for the allies 
of this country. In the outline, two things are to be kept sepa- 
rate and distinct -7- the compensations demanded for our allietf 
and those which were intended to protect the balance of Eurc^. 
I need not argue again that a basis of compensation is reason- 
able ; that I am entitled to assume as admitted : but to what 
enormous extent it was retracted, I am now to state. During 
that period of adverse fortune which has since by the valour and 
glory of the gallant Imperial army so remarkably been retrieved, 
considerable possessions^ belonging to Austria and other states 
were added to the acquisitions of the enemy. On the other hand, 
the success of our brave troops, retariled indeed in particular 
quarters by some untoward circumstances, though not obstructed, 
had added to our distant possessions, and extended, by colonial 
acquisitions, the sources of our commerce, our wealth, and our 
prosperity, to a degree unparalleled even in the anoals of this 
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countiy. Feeling the pressure, which the war, no doubt, gave 
to our commerce, but feeling too that it neither affected the 
sources of our commerce, nor would ultimately retard the full 
tide of our prosperity, I was convinced that the temporary em* 
barrassments which occurred, were less the eflect of a real 
distress, than of an accidental derangement arising from our in- 
creasing capital and extended coitimerce. In looking round, you 
discovered no symptom of radical decay, no proof of consuming 
strength ; and although I have been accused of advancing a para- 
dox, while I maintained this proposition, I am convince<l that 
the embarrassment stated as an evidence of decline, was a proof 
of the reality and the magnitude of our resources. I do not state 
these circumstances, to give any one an idea that I do not ar- 
dently wish for peace, but to show that we are not yet arrived 
at so deplorable a state of wretchedness and abasement, as to be 
compelled to make any insecure and dishonourable con.promise. 
What, on the other hand, was the situation of the enemy ? They 
at first indeed were enabled to employ gigantic means of support^ 
which, from their extravagant nature, were temporary, not per- 
manent. They find also the additional expedient of disseminating 
new, unheard of, destructive principles ; these they poured forth 
from the interior of France, into all the quarters of Europe^ 
where no rampart could be raised to oppose the dangerous, the 
fatal inundation. Although madness and fanaticism carried 
them thus far for a time, yet no rational roan will deny that 
those persons formed a fair and reasonable conclusion, who 
thought that such resources could not be attended with either 
duration or stability. I need hardly recur to the subject of 
French finance, though it has a very considerable effect indeed 
upon the question. I have on this subjeet been accused of bring- 
ing forward groundless surnu'ses, of using fanciful reasoning, of 
stating elaborate theories without autliority. I have even been 
complimented on my dexterity at this sort of argument, for the 
kind purpose of ^ifterwards converting it into ridicule : but I shall 
not now stop to confirm what in this respect I have formeriy 
^'•eited : I may surely, however, auppoie that the admiwiens of 
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the executive directory are true, particular] j when offcially con- 
▼eyed in the form of a message to one of their councils. Arc we 
told by themseWes, that the only pay of their troops are the 
liorrors of nakedness and famine ; that their state contractors, 
their judges, and all other public functionaries, receive no part 
of their salaries ; that the roads are impassable, that the public 
hospitals and general interests of charity are totally neglected ; 
that nothing, in short, remains in a state of organization but 
murder and assassination ? Is this a true picture drawn by them- 
selves, and can this be the time for Europe to prostrate itself at 
the foot of France — suppliantly to bow the knee, and ignomi- 
niously to receive its law ? 

If these considerations would not have justified this country 
tn refusing to treat unless upon the principle of restoring to the 
Emperor the territories of which he has been stripped, at least it 
it sufflcient reason to entitle us to refuse to the French republic 
in the moment of debilitated power and exhausted resource, what 
we should have disdained to grant to France in the proudest days 
of her prosperous and flourishing monarchy. It was reason 
enough why we should not desert our allies, nor abandon our 
engageroeBta, and why we should not agree to yield up to France 
for the pretence of preventing future wars, what for two cen* 
turiet our ancestors thought it wise to contend to prevent the 
French from obtaining possession of; and why, afler the recorded 
wvAkness of the republic, we ought not to resign without a strug- 
gle, what the power and the riches of France in other times could 
never extort ? What then were we to attain by the conquests we 
bad achieved ? For ourselves, we had nothing to ask ; we de- 
manded the return of no ancient possessions ; we sued not for 
liberty to maintain our independence, to reject the fraternal em- 
brace, and prevent the organ iiation of treason. These do not rest 
upon the permission of the enemy ; they depend upon the valour, 
the intrepidity, and the patriotism of the people of this country. 
We desired. Sir, only to preserve our good faith inviolate, and . 
were ready to sacrifice all our own advantages* to obtain what 
w€ could not honourably give away without the consent of the 
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Emperor. Could we possibly ask It-is at the ouUet of a negoti- 
ation ? I touch, DO doubt, upon a delicate subject, but 1 ult, 
could we even have demanded the consent of the Emperor to a«k 
I? Whatever might have been the disposition of the Emperor 

f to peace, would he have been content to agree to inferior Icnn*, 
when the campaign was not yci clmed — when the enemy were 
yet struck with the effects of ifie brilliant and gluriuus success 
with which the Imperial arms have lately been attended on the 
tide of the Rhine, when the exertions in Italy might have been 
expected to communicate to the aSairs uf Austria in tliai ijuarler, 
the aame tide of victory by which the frontiers of Genmny were 
distinguished P Could we have asked leu, cunsistcnlly with tlie 
good faith we owe to that ally, to whose exertions and to whoM 
victorien we have been eo much indebted ; ilial ally to whom we 
are so closely bound by congenial feelings, with whom we par- 
ticipate in the glory of adversity retrieved, and of prosperity 
restored ? In doing this, I am confident the House will agree 
in thinking that we do not do loo much. 

By the terms proposed, all the territory between the Rhine 
■nd the Moselle was to be ceded by France, subject to future 
inodi6cation. When the French conijueste in Italy were stated 
as objects of restitution, it was not from that to be inferred that 

' Savoy and Nice were included, for in no geographical view could 
they be considered as component parts of that country. AH the 
propositions underwent discussion between the pleiu'potenliary 

. of His Majesty, and the French minister; ordy tbe British 
minister informed the minister of France, that as to the Nether- 
lands, His Majesty could, on no account, retract any part of his 
propositions, but that every thing else should be subject to modi- 
fication. These offers, Sir, 1 maintain to have been extremely 
liberal in their principle, and more so, when we cooaider the 
application of it. We carried the principle of compensation to 
4he fullest extent, when we offered to give up all that we had 
taken, reserving one subject only for consideration, which <le< 
|>ended on a treaty, and which I afaall presently mention ; and 
we asked no more than what, by llie atrictcst ties of juatict sod 
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honour, we were bound to demand. Let me appeal to every one 
present if this conduct was not fair, just, and reasonable ; if it 
did not bespeak tincere intentions and an^ anxious wish on the 
part of His Majesty to procure peace, consistently with good 
faith and security to himself and his alhes, and if it was not en- 
titled to a candid reception from the enemy ? As to the value 
of the French possessions which we offered to give up» it must 
be confessed that the same evils with which France has been 
afflicted have been extended to the colonial possessions ; they 
have undoubtedly been much depreciated, much impoverished ; 
but after all, they are of in6nite importance to the commerce 
and marine of France. The valuable post of St. Domingo ; the 
military and commercial advantages of Martinique ; the pecu* 
liarly favourable military situation of St. Lucia ; the importance 
of Tobago to this country ; when we combine these, and place 
them in an united point of view, we have some reason to doubt 
whether there was not some degree of boldness on the part of His 
Majesty's ministers to make such overtures ; we have some rea- 
son to suspect the wisdom of the measure, rather than to cavil 
at the insufficiency of the offer. 

I come now more particularly to mention what relates to the 
Spanish part of St. Domingo, in the late negotiation. By a 
former treaty with Spain, made at the peace of Utrecht, in the 
year 1713y Spain engages not to alienate any of her possessions 
in America and the West-Indies, without the consent of Great 
Britain. Have we not then a right to take advantage of this 
circumstance, on the present occasion, and to hold out our con- 
sent to this alienation, as a part of the compensation offered on 
the part of this country ? In what consists the right of the French 
to the Spanish parts of St. Domingo? Is it the right of possession? 
No ! they never yet have been in possession. Is it then merely 
the right of title ? No ! for their title is derived from the alien- 
ation of the Spaniards, who had no right to transfer it without 
the consent of this country. But it may be said that this treaty 
is old and obsolete. On the contrary, having been kept sacred 
up to the year 1796| it has gained strength by a long prescription ; 
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betides it has been recognUed and confirmed at the end of every 
war since that time, and particularl}' to in the definitive treaty 
oflTSS. It may be objected, however, ancV has indeed been 
urged on this occasion, that England herself has violated this 
treaty in the transaction of Pensacola and Florida; but this 
argument depends upon an obvious fallacy. The agreement 
with respect to the Spanish dominions in America and the 
West-Indies was made between this country and Spain. Now, 
although the two parties to the agreement may, by consent at 
pleasure, modify their respective interests, it does not follow 
that either party can^ without the consent^ and to the disad* 
▼aatage of the other, introduce the interests of third parti^ 
Upon every view of this subject, then, I ask if we have not a 
fair and reasonable right to avail ourselves of the advantages 
arising to us from the treaty of Utrecht ? 

Sir, I think, that from the great extent of the subject, it will 
be unnecessary for me to trouble the House with any farther ob- 
aervUtion on that part of it ; but I must request the attention of 
the House to the nature of the terms proposed with respect to 
the meditated peace between this country and her allies; and first 
with respect to Holland, a country which, although now hostile 
to us, I cannot help considering as having, at the commencement 
of the present war, been concerned in alliance with us iu car- 
rying it on, and connected in our interest by every tie of internal 
policy — a country which is now only opposed to us in conse- 
quence of the restraint imposed by the overbeAriog arnu of 
France. However, Sir, notwithstanding Holland was our ally, 
and an ally, whose protection against the common enemy was one 
of the causes of our entering into the war ; yet, as circumstances 
have occurred, which have compelled Holland to become the 
enemy of tliis country, I must, of necessity, treat her as such ; 
I must consider her in the relation, in which she stands with 
respect to France, though at the same time I cannot bring myself 
to forget she was formerly an ally, whose friendship was attended 
with reciprocal advantages to herself and to this country. I am 
ntitfied, if it were possible to repkoe HoIUmd in the situatioo 
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in which she formerly stood, and restore her legitimate govern- 
meDtt not uoixiina]Jy» but permp.nentiy and effectually, that such 
a restoration would undoubtedly redound to the advantage of this 
country. But as it is perhaps a question of too remote contio* 
gency to consider the advantage which we should acquire by 
the restoration of Holland to her former system, such an eTent9 
either tiominally or really, being extremely unlikely under the 
present aspect of things, I shall therefore refrain from arguing 
the point. Now, Sir, as to the conduct pursued on the part of 
this country, with regard to her connections with other powers^ 
and supposing for the present that Holland may for a time 
remain subject to France, I may be allowed to assert that the 
terms proposed by this country, on behalf of her allies, were 
such as could only be dictated by a principle of moderation^ of 
disinterestedness, and earnest desire for peace. This country 
having nothing to ask for herself, was induced to surrender a 
considerable part, nay, ahnost the whole of her acquisitiona, 
for the purpose of inducing the French to give up to our alliea 
that territory she has wrested from them. 

The continental possessions which France had acquired froin 
Holland, might perhaps be subjects of discussion in what manner 
they were best to be arranged at once for the interest of Holland, 
and ci the allies. But these and the conquests made by this 
country must be considered, in the view of restitution, as 
merely an addition to the French power. We ought to consider 
that those possessions, with regard to which no relation was to 
be admitted, were to be retained, in order that they might not 
become acquisitions to the French government. In refusing to 
yield them up, we only refuse to put into the hands of the enemy 
the means of carrying into efiect the deep-laid schemes of ambitioD 
they have long cherished, and the plan they have conceived of 
undermining our Indian empire, and destroying our Indian com- 
merce, by ceding out of our own hands, what may be deemed 
the bulwark of the wealth of this country, and the security of 
the Indian empire. These, indeed, were refused to be given up to 
our enemies ; bat every thing else which the valour and the arm 
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of this caunlry bad acquired, wliich was valuable, was proposed 
to be made matter of negotiation. This, Sir. wa* the nature of 
the propositions made at ttie very firxt moment when the nego- 
tiation was commenced : und 1 again submit to the final decision 
of the House, whether a proposition, including (he restoration of 
every thing valuable which wc had acquired, except thai nhich we 
could not forego without manifest dttriment to the most import- 
ant interests of the country, was not founded in liberality and 
■incerity. Sir, I must beg leave to observe, that on thig part of 
the subject 1 have been the more anxious to be explicit, becauM 
It is that part on which 1 lay th« more particular stress, as lending 
to prove to the House, that every thing was done at the com- 
mencement, every thing distinctly Slated, on which tliis country 
was willing to enter upon a negotiation. 1 am tlic more detirotu 
of impressing the House with this part of my argument, because 

, I feel it material in order to enable them to fonn a detennioate 
precise idea of the character and prominent features of the nego- 
tiation itself. In return to the statements of compcniatioD pro- 
posed by this country, the French government presented no 
prt^et of their own, they afforded no room for discussion, because 
Ihcy were actuated by motives very distant from conciliatioo. 

This mucli I have thought it necessary to state, in vindicsiion 
of the character of myself and colleagues, tliat the House nt^y be 

' 'enabled to see that we never lost sight of the id«a ofa |>eace 

J ■dvanengeous for our allies,safe for Europe, and hoouurable to this 
eouDtry, With regard to any specific terms of peace, which it 
night be proper to adopt or refuse, I do not think it would be 

I wise for the House to pronounce. This may still be c<»widcrcd 
s a dormant negotiution, capable of being renewed; aod ■( 

l would be impolitic to give a pledge to any specific terms to wUcb 
might be impossible to adhere, and which can never bo in- 

t currcd without rashness. No man can be pledged to any parts- 
J cular term<, because in these be must be guided by a view of 
1 collateral circumstances, and a comparative statement of n:- 
\ WMrccs. All that I wish parliament to pronounce is, that they 
Kvill add their testimonyto the aincerity with which tits Majo^ 
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has endeaTOured to restore peace to Europe, and their approba- 
tion of the steps which were employed for its attainment. But 
even after their rejection of every proposition that was advanced^ 
after all the difficulties they started, after all the cavils they 
employed, after all the discouragements which they presented, 
when, at last, the French government had been compelled to 
open the discussion, the first thing that happens, after requiring 
a note containing specific proposals, is a captious demand to have 
it signed by Lord Malmesbury. This demand was complied with, 
to deprive them of every pretence for breaking off the nego« 
tiation, and immediately they call for an ukimatum in twenty- 
four hours* The impossibility of complying with such a demand- 
is obvious. Was it possible to reconcile discordances, to 
smooth opposition, or pronounce good understanding in* this 
manner ? Does it come within the scope of the negotiation ? It 
an uUimahim, which means that demand which is to come the 
nearest to the views of all parties, and to state the lowest terms 
which could be offered, thus to be made out at random, without 
knowing what the enemy would concede on their part, or what 
they would accept on ours ? A proposal, drawn up in such a 
manner, without explanation, without information, could have 
no good effisct. It is a demand contrary to all reason and to all 
principle. With such a demand, therefore, it was impossible to 
conply ; and in conse()uence of this. Lord Malmesbury received 
orders to quit Paris in forty-eight hours, and the territories of 
the republic as soon as possible. 

t^erfaaps, however, I shall be told, that the negotiation is not 
broken off*, and that the French government have pointed out a 
new basis upon which they are still willing to proceed. There 
are two things upon this subject not unworthy of consideration* 
The time at which they propose this new basis, and what sort of 
basis it is that they propose. After having approved and acted ; 
upon the basis proposed by His Majesty's government ; after bar- 
ing acknowledged, and, to all appearance, cordially acquiesced in 
it, as the ground of negotiation ; after having demanded an tiftj- 
maium'at the very commencement of this negotiation, and be- 
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- fin« any ducuuioo had ulien piacr, to be driivereil in to the 

nctdry, in the space of (wenly-four bouri; sud nfler dU- 

■lissing the unbaciador ol' the King with overy mark of igao- 

miny and insult, tht^y propose a ni-w batm, by which tlie n^o- 

tiation is to be carried on by niewia of couHerd. And what ia the 

reason they assign for thi« new basis? Because Lord MaJmea- 

bury acted in a manner purely pasiivp, and becauae be could 

assent to nothing without diipalvhing couriers to obiain the unc* 

tion of his court. Here one cannot help remarking the studied 

perverseness of the temper of the French ^vcrnment. When a 

courier vraa disjiatched to Paris, at the instance of the miniatrr 

a neutral power, in order to get a passport fruu the French 

' govcmnient, it was denied. A courier could not eren obtain a 

, passport, though the application was made to the executive direc- 

y tlirough the medium of the Danish mioiiier. Ttie request 

I of the Danish minister was not enough : nothing oonld tatidy 

' Aem but a British minister. Well, a Britiah miniam waa sent. 

' At the commencement of the negaiiation be had oocauon Ira- 

qucntly to send dispatches to liis court, bacaoao it b very trvU 

EnowD that tlierc are a great number of difficnltiu which 

I Utcnd tlie opcuing of t^very negotiation, ond bccaasD Lord 

almcsbury had been svnt to Paris before the | 
[ whicli are nsuuliy iiettled by mi-ans of couriers, wtm a 
[ While theae prelminaTies were in a codrae of tettNag, LonI 
i Molmoabury's pretence wn barely endured, and the frequdnt 
^ lUepatches of his couriers were subject* of aoimailrenilon e t>ut 
» Eooner wure these preliminaries settled, and the Brhish 
\ niniEler delivered in a prtyet, when there was leu necvMtty 
K^ dispatching couriers, when the period for diicutn'on a«s 
1 arrioed, when the personal presence of an ambMsador was par- 
L flcnhirly noccsaary, and when the King's miniitcn annMnnHl 
I tk the French government that he was prepared to eater into dl*- 
I'Oussion upon the official memorials contafaring his ;ww^> than 
I Iw was ordered to quit Paris, and leave the negotiation lo be 
>n by mran* of couriers. Such ■« the precke fonn, 
Land it Was impokcible to dniie a bmcr, in which a aiw 
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insult, refilled Mid matured by the French directorj; was offered' 
to Hte Britannic Mejeety. 

I now come to etate the broad plain ground on which the 
question rests, as fkr as the terms, upon which we are inritid 
to treat on this new basis, are concerned. After havihg staited 
a irarietj of captiovs objections at the opening of the negotiatioDy 
aft«r the preliminaries were with much diff eulty adjusted^ after 
an lUHmtthtm was demanded, almost befoi^ discussion had 
commencedy after the King's minister was ordered, in the moat 
insnkfaig noaimer, to leave the territories of Franco, after m 
retraction by the execntiTc directory of the original basis of 
negottatioii, and the substitution of a new one in its place, they 
denMmd, not as an ttlHmatumy but as a preliminary, to be per* 
mitted to retain all those territories of which the chance of war 
has given them a temporary possession, and respecting wbicb 
they have thought proper, contrary to every principle ^ equity 
and the received laws of nations, to pass a constitutional law, 
declaring, as they interpret it, thai they shall not be alienated 
from the republic. Now whether this be the principle of their 
constitution or not, upon which I shall afterwards hofi^e occasioii 
to make some observations, it was at least aatundly to be sop* 
posed that the principle had been virtually set aside when the 
former basis of negotiation was recognised by the French diree-t 
tory ; for it must have been a strsnge admission of the principle 
^ reciprocal compensations indeed, if they were obligod by 
the rules of their constitution to retain all those conquests 
which we were most bound in duty and in honomr to insist 
upon tlieir giving up, (not by any mystery of a new constitu- 
tion, which is little known, and even among these who know it of 
doubtfid mterprctation, but by public and known engagements,) 
and if they were under the same constitutional necessity, whidi 
they ceitamly are, of demandhig the restitutio» of those cokK 
nies formerly m their possesion, but whkh they have lost m 
the course of die war. Notwithstanding, however, thisir db- 
avowal of this principle in the admissioti of the fbmer basis of 
the negotiation, it is now alleged as a ground for the preten- 
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sioo, that they itre entitled) at a matter of right, to deniaiMl from 
this country, DOt as an ullrmalum. but as a prtrliminary to th« 
discussion of any articles of treaty, that we stiall tiuike no pro- 
posals ioconsislent with the laws and constitution of Franc«. 
I know of no law of nations which can in liie remotnl degree 
countenance such a piTverse and moostrou* claim. The annex- 
ation of territory to any stale, by the goremment of dial state, 
during tile continuance of tlie war in wliich they have been ac* 
quired, can never confer a claim which supenedes the trealie* 
of their powers, and the known and puhlic obligations of the 
different nations of Europe. It is impossible in tlic nature of 
things, that tlie separate act of a separate government can 
operate to the dissoUition of the ties subsisting between other 
governments, and to the abrogation of wealiei pmiousty con- 
eluded : and yet this is llic preteusion to whidi tlie French 
government lay claim, and the acknowledgment of which they 
hold out, not as au ullimatum, but as a preliminary of negotiation, 
to the King of Great Britain and his allies. In my opinion, 
there is no principle of the law of nations clearer llian this, that 
when in the course of war any nation acquires new poMeMions. 
such nation lias only temporary right to them, and they do not 
become property till the end of (he war. Thts principle U ia- 
cantrovertiblc, and founded upon the nature of things. For, 
supposing possessions thus acquired to be immediately anaexvd 
to the territory of the state by which the conquest was maiden 
and that the conqueror was to insist upon retaining them, bv- 
caase he bad passed a law that they should not be alienated, 
might not the neighbouring powers, or even the hostile powrr, 
aak — y^ho gave you a right to past this law ? What have ire to 
do witli tlie regulations of your municipal law ? Or, whu 
authority have you, as a separate state, by any annexation of 
territory to your dominions, to cancel existing treaties and t» 
destroy the equilibrium established among nations ? Were this 
pretension to be tolerated, it would be a source of eternal lioa- 
tility, and a perpetual bar to negotiation betircen the cootcndii^ 
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parties ; because the pretensions of the one would be totallj 
irreconcilable with those of the other. 

This pretension in the instance of France has been as incon- 
sistent in its operations as it was unfoLindeO in its origin. The 
posaessiona which they have loat in the West-Indies hi the 
course of the war, ihej- made independent republics ; , and what 
is still more singular, Tobngo, which they have lost in the war, 
and which is retained by British arms, is a part of indivisible 
France. I should not be surpriseil to hear thai Ireland, in con- 
se<]uence of the rumour nhich has been circulated of their In- 
tention to attempt on invasion upon that country, is constitution, 
ally annexed to the territories of the republic, or even that the 
city of Westminster is a part of indivisible France. There is n 
distinction, no doubt, between the Netherlands and the West- 
India islands, but it whimsienlly happens that this principle of 
law, that this constitutional pretention, is least applicable to 
those possessions upon which it is held out as operating by lite 
French government, and that the Austrian Netherlands, even 
by the letter of iheir own constitution, ought to be exempted 
from its operation. I own I am little qualified to read a lecture 
wpon the French constitution, and perhaps I shall be accused, 
in my interpretation of it, of pretending to understand it 
better than they do themselves. Here I must remind my 
accusers, however, that even M. Delacroix, that great master 
of the law of nations, allows that, on this point, the constitution 
is not perfectly clear, and gives that particular interpretation 
of'it upon the authority of the best publicists. I again repeat 
it — that, in discussing the t«rms of a treaty with France, I 
am not obliged to know either her constitution or her laws, 
because it was unreasonable fur her to advance a pretension 
upon a foundation inconsistent with the received law of nationi 
and the established nature of things. But it will demonstrate 
iheir insincerity and the shallowneu of the subterfuges to 
which they have been obliged to have recourse, if 1 can shew 
that no such law ii in existence, and that their consUtutiuh 
leates the govemment entirely at liberty to dispow of the poa- 
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^essioDK wJtich tliey have acijuired in wRr, in any way tbcy 
ma)' think proper. I have looked tlirouglt Uiih voluminous codo 
[holding a copy of the cfRislituiion ia his band}, and I ih'mk it 
iiB^ be cansidcred as an instAncc ihBt a coiutiiiition upon fafttt 
digesting and rcgubting the conduct of municipal jurisprudencv 
B» triHl as of foreign relations, does not leml to llw bcii nppli- 
colion of the true principles of politirnl economy. In ibe 
copy of their canetitutiou all 1 bnd upon the subject is a dc- 
cliu-ution that Trance is one nnti indivisible, which is followed 
by a Imik list of dtiparUiieols. And here 1 would rt--coniniBnd 
it to gentlemen to tvaA the report upon wbieh this ilecrce was 
fouuded, in which ihey will find that it was pasted for the avawvd 
purpose of obtaining for France an indisput&Ue uceodant in 
Europe, and of buppre«sing tlie trade and cennnerM of rival 
nations. Overlooking, huwevtr, itie principle of Uw decrM^ 
if it was found inapplicsible lo tlie possessions of the Fwncli i« 
the East and West Indies, whivh tbcy hod previous to td« 
war, it was certainly cnucli more iiinpplicablc to tho Aastfiw 
Netherlands, of which ibey huve got posaeMiva iu the course 
of the war ; and, tlKfefore, the government, iu li(4diog out 
the principle as operating upon the Utter, oad not to the Cor> 
uier, apply it to that part of their territory lo wbicli it is l«ut 
applicable. 

If we look at the provisions under the next titlci mjMffi'm 
Tclatioat uUhJoTfij^n powers, the ari^unicni agaiut the exiMtocc 
of auy such principle in tlieir constitution is confiraicd: for «* 
find the executive governineot ia there veisteil with the full powts 
of treating, but all their treaties must be ratified by the legisJs* 
tive bodies, with the singulur exception of eecret articin, whiek 
it Is in the power of the directory to put in execution witbout 
being ratified, a proof that they are authorised by the constiM- 
tion to alienate terfllorics b«J«uging to the republic AUowh^, 
however, that it is a principle of their coiistituiioa, is it an evil 
witliout a remedy? No. >I. DcUcroix con femes llui il HHiy 
be remmlied, but not without the inconvenience of callia^ the 
Attd •TO we tb«s, after all ib« •ii«rti«ai 
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that we have made in prder to e&ct the object of general pacifi- 
cation, and after being baffled in all our efforts by the stubborn 
pride and persevering obstinacy of the French government, after 
our propositions have been slighted, and our ambassador insult- 
ed, are we now to consent to sacrifice oqr engagements, and t« 
violate our treaties, bccause» forsooth, it would be attended 
with some inconvenieiice for them to call their primary a^sem* 
blies, in order to cancel a law which is incompatible with the 
principle of fair negotiation ? Shall we forget our own honour, 
our own dignityt and our own duty, so far, as to acquiesce in 
a principle as a preliminary to negotiation, intolerable in its ten* 
deocy, unfounded in fact, inconsistent with the nature of ibidgSy 
and inadmissible by the law of nations ? 

But this is not all the sacrifice they demand. This is not all 
the degradation to which they would have us submit. Tou must 
also engage, and as a preliminary too, to make no propofitjons 
which are contrary to the laws of the constitution, and the 
treaties which bind the republic. Here they introduce a new 
and extraordinary clause, imposing a restriction still more absurd 
and unreasonable than the other. The republic of France may 
havox made secret treaties which we know nothing about, i|nd 
yet that government expects that we are not to permit our pro- 
positions to interfere with these treaties. In the former instance 
we had a text upon which to comment, but here we are in 
the state of those diviners who were left to guess at the dreams 
which they were called upon to interpret. How is it possible 
for this country to know what secret articles there may he •m 
the treaty between France and Holland ? How can we know 
what the Dutch may have ceded. to France, or whether Franoe 
may not have an oath in heaven never to give up the territoriei 
ceded to her by HolUind ? W1k> can know but her treaty with 
Spain contains some secret article guaranteeing to the latter the 
restitution of Gibraltar, or some important possession now be^ 
longing to His Majesty ? And how can I know whether the 
performance of all these engagements may not be included under 
the pretension which the French govei^ment now holds out ? 

s 4 
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Hcnr is it possible for me to sound where no line can fiuhom ? 
And eren after you have acceded to these preliaiinaries, in what 
sitaatibo do you stand ? After accepting of terms of which you 
are entirdy ignorant, and giving up all that it is of importance 
Ibr you to keep, you at last arrive at a discussion of the go- 
vernment which France may choose to give to Italy, and of 
the fate which she may be pleased to assign to Germany. In 
ftct, the question is not, how much yoo will give for peace, 
but how much disgrace you wfll suffer at the outset* how ranch 
d^n^tion you will submit to as a preliminary ? In these cir- 
cumstances, then, are we to persevere in the war with a spirit 
and energy worthy of the British name and of the British cha- 
racter ? Or are we, by sending couriers to Paris, to prostrate 
ourselves at the feet of a subbom and soperdlious govern- 
ment, to do what they require, and to submit to whatever they 
BM^ impose ? I hope there is not a hand in His Majesty's coun- 
cils that would sign the proposals, that there is not a heart in 
this House that would sanction the measure, and that there is 
not an individual in the British dominions who would act as the 
courier. 

Mr. Pitt concluded with moving, 

*' That an humble address be presented to His Majesty, to 
assure His Majesty, that that House also felt the utmost concern 
that His Majesty's earnest endeavours to effect the restoration of 
peace had been unhappily frustrated, and that the negotiation, 
in which he had been happily engaged, had been abruptly broken 
off by the peremptory refusal of the French government to treat, 
except upon a basis evidently inadmissible, and by their having, 
in consequence, required His Majesty's plenipotentiary to quit 
Paris within forty -eight hours. 

*' To thank His Majesty for having directed the several me- 
morials and papers which bad been exchanged in the course of 
the late discussion, and the account transmitted to His Majesty 
of its final result, to be laid before the House. 

** That they were perfectly satisfied, from the perusal of these 
papers, that His Majesty's conduct badbeeoguide4by aaincere 
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desire to effect the restoration of peace, on principles suited to 
the relative situation of the belligerent powers, and essential for 
the permanent interests of His Majesty's kingdoms, and the 
general security of Europe : whilst his enemies had advanced 
pretensions at once inconsistent with those objects, unsupported 
even on the grounds on which they were professed to rest, and 
repugnant both to the system established by repeated treaties ; 
and to the principles and practice which had hitherto regulated 
the intercourse of independent nations. 

<< To assure His Majesty, that, under the protection of Pkro- 
vidence, he might place the fullest reliance on the wisdom aiod 
firmness of his parliament, on the tried valour of his forces hy 
sea and land, and on the zeal, public spirit, and resources of 
his kingdoms, for vigorous and efiectual support in the pro- 
secution of a contest, which it did not depend on His Majesty 
to terminate, and which involved in it the security and permanent 
interests of this country and of Europe." 

The House divided on an amendment moved by Blr.Pox, censuring 
the conduct of minivers in the negotiation : 

For the amendment. 57 

Against it 212 

The address was then agreed to. 
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On a motion by Mr. Harrison, ** That the extent of the supplies voted 
to government, since the commencement of the present war, having 
caused so heavy an increase of taxes, it is the duty of this House to 
enquire whether some relief to the hardens of the people, or provitimi 
for further expense, mar not be obtained by the reiaedcm of usdeM 
places, sinecure offieet, exorbitant fises, and «tbcr modes of retrendk 
mcnt in the expenditore of the public money.** 

Mr, Pitt spoke to tiw foUowing eftct: 
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iir — Tbough the fiooounible mover, aad tlie noble lurd* who 

•econdod tho motion, have thought pra[)ci to enter into con- 

t wijerationt, wliiuli, to far from exactly applying to the subject 

[■ before the House, go a very great extent beyond it, it i»> not my 

I'lnteiUiDn to enter minutely into objecic »o completely uncoo- 

[i fwvted with the preRent motion, and which we may have many 

[ ^portunities of discussing. It seem* to roe unnece*>ary to trou- 

< ble thu House with any alliuions either to tlie origin, or condtic i 

of the prMCTit war ; or to take a revicit, or enter into a jiutifi- 

dation of the ffteat and varioUB ({uestioiu which have been ire- 

^uently agitated here. Tht noble lord has in hia tpeech thought 

fit to condemn the mcaiurei adopted by tlie hut parliamentt for 

the preservation of the internal tranquillity of the kingdom, and 

the security of tlie mate. But, Sir, the paecaiitJanary measures 

Is which lie has adverted were not, as he has been pleased to de* 

f dare, retrenchments of the constitution, but nsestial saf^uards 

- Kgainst lawless attacks levelled at the British r.onstiniuan by a 

'^ ftclion, which, though Bmotl, was acting with the common 

' enemy. »»d was openly proceeding not on British, but on 

' French principles. The safely of the state at that lime depended 

on the wise and just {)rccantioas which it was found neceuary to 

take ; and though 1 Icel that any review of these tranuclioo* i* 

foreign to the ijuebtion on which we are called to decide ; yet f 

trust ! may be allowed to notice the manner b which the no6lv 

lord has referred to those measurei which were calculated lo 

opposc.any check to the progress of French principles. He has. 

Sir, taken great paina to reprobate the proceeding* of parliament 

. on that momentous occasion, and the speech which be has deli- 

Jwred in tupport of his honourable friend's motion relates so HttJe 

to the subject of it, that it Bppeara to have been prepared for an> 

other pixrpose, of which notice has beeo already pxm. CMr. Pitt 

alluded 10 Mr. Fox's notice of moving for the repeal of the Uiim 

ud wdician biUa.] But a> theac mewum bwn bom fiiUy dk- 

«mod uul rcMlvod by poriiament. I cmmM, bdUI iMi Hvam 

• Lord WtUiam JbOTCL 
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feels convinced of their error, suppose that they have agreed to 
improper proceedings. While their resolutions on those subjects 
stand on record, I am authorised in assuming, that they have 
acted on principles of public order against principles of anardiy 
and confusion; that they have supported the cause of true liberty 
against the ravages of licentiousness ; that they liave protected 
religion and morality against, the desperate attempts of destruc- 
tive innovation, and that they have preserved our constitution 
inviolate from the bold and daring attacks of a faction acting in 
concert with the common enemy of freedom, and of public and 
private happiness. So far, Sir, I conceive I have an undiluted 
right to argue on the solemn decision of this House. With 
respect to the manner in which the honourable gentleman has 
opened his motion, I am led to observe, that he has not entered 
into any specific grounds to support it. He has confined himself 
to very general statements, and he seems to have reserved htiii«> 
self for a particular detail on some other opportunity. 

The honourable gentleman appears, from the words of his 
motion, to have two different objects in view. The first relates 
to making retrenchments, and correcting profusion in the 
established o£Bces of government, and in sinecure places and 
penaions. The second has for its object an enquiry into th* 
state of the national expenditure, and proposes a check on tlit 
expenses of tlie state. This, it is needless for me to urge, is 
comprehended in a resolution which has already passed this 
House, to enquire into the finances of the country, and to con« 
sider of the most practicable means for obtaining a diminution of 
the public expenditure. The honourable gentleman means to 
include in the investigation which he proposes, subjects of tiM 
most extensive and complicated nature. He wishes to esabtmet 
all the ordinary and extraordinary expenses of the difiirent 
branches of govomawnt. He extends Ids enquiry into the dis- 
bursements of the army, navy, and every public establislunent* 
I ani ready to admit, that aa far as this proposition goes, it fotaos 
a subject worthy the cooBidefatiOB of the House; and the mag« 
nitude of it ajppean to be eucb, that no man can my wiM will 
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be the eflbct oC U, or to what particular mea£urv« it may lewt. 
Vel, Sir, the Iionoursble gcaileman, bringing before the Houte 
coat i derations o{ such extensive views, and at such high im- 
portance, adopts a very singular mode or proceeding. He does 
not tliiok proper to ofTer matten to monieniuus and rompli- 
cated in their relations in a direct manner to parliamentary dis- 
cussion, but etates them as the objects of a collateral enquiry, 
and introduces them immediately after his motion for retrench- 
ment in the «flices of government. But certainly the honourable 
gentleman n-ill not deny that there is an extreme difiiErence be- 
tween both objects: for the chet^k which he proposes on the public 
expenses very much exceeds in importance that reform which 
he wishes should lake place in the estublishment and salaries of 
public ofHces. The distinction between these two objects betnf; 
so evident, as the latter does not form any part whatever of 
the proposition formerly submitted to the Home by the ho- 
Dourable gentleman, nor of the notice which he gave of hia 
motion of this night, I must consider the manner of introducing 
it not only irregular, but inadequate to the magnitude of the 
enquiry which he proposes to establisli. 1 also think it neccs- 
Bary to remind gentlemen, that the objects which it compre- 
hend, form the grounds of my motion for the appointment of 
the committee which has been this night chosen by ballot. J 
stated in general terms, previous to my bringing forward that 
motion, the various points to which (he atteution of the com- 
mittee was to be directed ; but 1 could not, until I had appointed 
that committee, proceed to offer, in a specific manner, each of 
these points. I therefore only stated, that it wan my wudi and 
desire to move, as an instruction to the committee, that aftar 
enquiring into, and ascertaining the whole state of the finaaoea 
of the country ; after reviewing the whole amount of the d 
which had been incurred during the war; afier invei 
the provision which had been mode to meet it ; after c 
ing the probable amount of the tola! expense of publia 
for the whole of the year 1797> and the sums ■ 
for defraying iti— I*ay, Sir, af^cr taking Ibeseawps, H 
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my intention to move that further instruction should be given 
to the committee to exercise a full power in forming and di* 
gesting a plan for controlling the public expenditure, and to 
enquire into, andreport upon, the best and most practicable means 
for obtaining a diminution thereof. I therefore, Sir, am not a 
little surprised, after stating these measures in general terms — 
measures which 1 contend have been sanctioned by the unani- 
mous concurr^ce of the House, in consequence of the ap- 
pointment of the committee for the professed aud acknowledged . 
consideration of those very objects, that the honourable gentle- 
man should now bring forward a motion to the same end, and 
without any previous notice whatever. The instruction for the 
committee, the nature of which I had thus before stated in 
general terms, I held in my hand ready to move, when the 
honourable gentleman brought forward his motion ; for I cer- 
tainly did not think any new proposition on the same subject 
could be urged, after an express declaration of my desire that 
the most speedy and effectual measures should be taken, which 
went to retrench the great and heavy expenses of war, and were 
of infinitely superior magnitude to any diminution that might 
be expected in the salaries of the public offices. 

Without entering at this moment into a particular discussion, 
whether there exist any specific grounds to authorise the House 
to proceed to a reduction of useless offices, or to a retrenchment 
of profuse salaries, I cum only say, that it is not my wish to 
oppose an enquiry to that effect. But I feel I shall not do my 
duty to the House and the public^ if I were to agree to any 
other examination than that which I have proposed, and 
which has received the concurrence of the House. The ho* ^ 
uourablc gentleman liasy however, neglected many important, 
and, indeed, necessary considerations in suggesting his motion. 
He seems, in the first place, to have been unmindful that the 
limits of the proposed reduction should be expressly declared. 
He next forgets, that the steps which have been already taken 
to effect the same end, should be submitted to the consideration 
of |>arliament, as a guide to direct their measures; and above 
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lit that ua rll-foundctl bope may bv netcd without fully look- 
ing into the lubject on which the dectiion is to be rormod. If 
il c«n appcu that rctrmcbment, hath in tUc number nnd ex~ 
penw oTpubhc oficef. li calculated to promote the public ler- 
vice, 1 Bin conrinced there !s no man in ihii Ilouie tliat wiD 
oppoae iu Bat the (juextion now before ns is, what are ibe 
n p e ciftc groands nn which the honodnible gendemon bring* for- 
wvd bb inotiofl? It (• incumbent on him 1r> point out, In a 
I manner, abutva which ar« nid to exist in the pcr- 
e of duiied, ot in payments for Bnriccfl "which are not 
(loae for the public. I know, Sir, how very easy it is to give 
credit out of doors lo ilie reports of nbasea in tinecure places 
and pensioD* ; but I really beliere it is a subject as ranch mis- 
taken as any other of a public nature. I ilierofere think, in 
whatever way the eni^uiry may terminate, tlint it will not be 
of much utility. If it can be shewn that there are strong 
ground* for correcting abuses, much may he gained for the 
public good : but if, on the contrary, it shall appear that there 
arc no specific grounds to warrant a strong measure of that lEind, 
and that the idea of the prevalence of abuses in tbc oBices of the 
state is erroneous, much also is gained by removing an opi- 
nion, whidi might otherwise diminish ihe nfttional confidence. 
Offices of very diSerent descriptions come within the honourable 
gentleman's motion; the first which present themselves to 
Hotice are abeolately necessary, and rn respect to them the 
aiqui(7 fistrly stated is, whether or nn titc niunber of offices U 
mnce than the di&rent dutioi of Iheu require; and secondty, 
whether the reward for the exercise of the vnrimia talents ami 
industry necessary for the due execution of them is too gneat ? 
It night aUo form a most important consideration, whether 
thv same talents, tile same diligence, and perseverance, at pn- 
mit m^loyed in the performauce of the duties annealed to theM 
• oficM, might not be rewarded in an etjusi or superinr manner, 
wef« they apphed to and exerted in tlic ordinary pursuits of 
life? 1 kavtj. Sir, no besttaiiou in saying, thai it is an tmjusf 
idea to imngim duB the akililiai aai htvvr dcroted . 
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service of the public should not be paid as well, and to the full 
as liberally by the public, as those which are applied in private 
life to the interest of individuals, and which are rewarded by 
individual compensation. Next to the offices which I have 
noticed, and which must be viewed in a necessary light, I come 
to those which relate to state duties. Many of them are 
attended with considerable expense for the maintenance of the 
relative duty they should hold to the high ranks in life of thotey 
near whom they are placed. If we look into the various offices' 
connected with the army, the navy, and the revenue, we shall find 
that the wages they receive are not higher than those they 
might earn by an equal exertion in private life^ from indlvi* 
duals ; and, therefore. Sir, the real state of the question 
appears to be, whether they are paid in a larger way by the 
public, than they would be by particular persons, for the per* 
formance of equal services. I only state this, that gentl em e n 
may turn it in their minds, and not be induced to take up the 
matter in a general view. There are unquestionably offices of 
another description — of less business and with fewer duties 
attached to them ; but I think it necessary to observe, that they 
arise out of our ancient manners, and are, in fact, the remnants 
of former times, attached to the splendour of Majesty, and 
attendant on the dignity of monarchy. I am not incUned to say 
what should be the exact sum for duties of this kind. I only 
maintain, that such offices have ever existed ; and such has 
been the custom of all countries which have been governed by 
monarchs. This custom has been interwoven in our constitu- 
tion, and forms an appendage to our mixed government ; not 
for the display of idle parade ; not for the loose gratification of 
idle vanity, but sanctioned by the authority of oar ancestors, 
and continued for the dignified consistency of appearance in the 
king of a great and free people. Having noticed this brandi 
of public duties, I shall only observe, that though not included 
in the first class, they should notwithstanding be considered as 
connected with your eoAstitntion of mixed monarchy. Another 
description of official is of a more inridiouf nature than any I 
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liave yet meDtionecL 1 allude to sinecure places, which, not- 
withstanding the ridicule and severity with which they may be 
commented on by some gentlemen, are capable of being looked 
at with the eye of reason. I shall. Sir, shortly state the prin- 
dples on which they stand. They stand on the invariable 
custom of this country ; they are recognised by the solemn 
decisions of parliament. It will not, I trust, be denied, that the 
fair principle of honourable remuneration has ever been held a 
aacred consideration. It will not, I hope, be contested, that a 
provision and retreat for a life devoted to the public service, has 
ever been deemed a just and irresistible motive for conferring 
permanent rewards. 

The question then presents itself, whether, at the instant 
when one common sweep is designed, to remove all ofBces in 
which actual duty is not performed, remuneration for actions 
done in the service of the state is a wise, a just, and an useful 
principle ? Another enquiry will naturally arise, and that is, 
whether the mode in which they /ure distributed is more liable 
to abuse than any other ? In the consideration of this question, 
I will not confidently maintain that the first principle of remu- 
neration may not sometimes be misi^plied, as it frequently 
depends on chance, discretion, and various causes, which it is 
unnecessary for me to enumerate. It may also be objected, that 
it cannot be ascertained by a precise rule how to reward predse 
merit. But then, Sir, I say, can any other method more effica- 
cious, more independent of abuses, and less liable to errors, 
be adopted ? Can any other mode be pointed, out in which 
ehance and discretion are to be completely laid aside ? Sup- 
pose, Sir, for a moment, that even an application to parliament 
ahould be made the constitutional way of bestowing this kind of 
'^rewards ; can it be imagined that such a proceeding would pro- 
duce less complaint and murmurs than the present way in which 
they are conferred? I beg, therefore, gentlemen will not 
conclude, because there may be some offices connected with 
government which it may be wise to reform, that all are iodis- 
criminately to be wiped away. I should imagine, that a correct 
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and parciculnr «tutemcnt ouglit to be made of useless offices, and 
cscessive ulariet ; that specific objections should be precisely 
stated, and thus, by pursuing an authentic detail, the Houie 
might be enabled to entertain a probability of the saving which 
could be made for tlif country. But, Sir, if without resorting 
to aijy of tliese indispensable mcasureB, if without establishing a 
proper clue, which in the course of enquiry would lead to a 
just conclusion, you were to precipitate this business, I must 
conlcndt that instead of striving to meet the popular opinion, 
instead of serving the essL'ntial interests of the nation, you 
would, on the contrary, act in opposition to both, and even 
excite general discontent. In such a case, the House would not 
do justice to thenuclves, nor to their constituents. This is not, 
however, the first time that you have been called on to interfere in 
similar consideration!:. The honourable gi-ntlcman brought 
Forward, in tlie last parliament, a resolution of the same riature 
which lie has this night proposed ; and the event of it it fresh in 
every person's recollection. In a former parliament, a plan, 
which contained a particular detail, which furnished a full 
st8t(?nicnt uf the grounds of the application, and which went 
J a general economical reform, was brought forward by a 
' light honourable gentleman*, who is no longer a member of 
this House ; yet parliament, at that period, and in an hour 
of confessed necessity, with every possible authority before 
th-^m, with every document which a well-digested and a judi- 
ciously executed plan could furnish, with the report of the 
commissioners invested with powers to examine into the various 
branches comprehended in the proposed reform — I say, Sir, 
parliament, with all these authorities before them, which the 
must exalted talents, or the most minute invet ligation, could 
supply, proceeded in a very cautious and limited manner. They 
sboliahed some olBcci, and reduced the value of others ; but 
tlicy did not allow themselves to extend their reform beyond a 
prudential and constitutional line of conduct ; and what cannot 
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be too closely attended to, they cReclcil no change nor modi- 
fication wliatever, witTiout ll)e aid of incontrovertible evidence, 
ind tlie assistance of positive fact. Thi^ wisely lojiped off 
whatever was proved to be BUperfluoiix, and (hey mnde redtic- 
nons to the amount of many thonsand pounds. To them were 
wided savings by the commissioners of His Majesty's treasury, 
Vhlch were coiifirmed by the vote of parhament. But when 
taey came to mvesligate the offices Iield under the exchequer, 
tuA proceeded to take into their consideration the n&turc of the 
'tenure by win'ch sinecure places were held, ihey did not think 
■fit entirely to lop them off. Tlie tellers of ihe exchequer, and 
Vveriil other ofRces, wore retained and recognised bj- the rew- 
'lution of parliament as r>ecef!iar}- to be continued. Such wa> 
'ttie dpinlon of the right honourable gcntlemait who proposed 
'tiie rctorm, and such were thD sentiments cvrn of some gentle- 
%)en whom I now see over ngaltisi me. A considerable reduc- 
'iSon was then also effected in difTcrent office* of the customt, 
'while some were entirely dropped ; and, with respect to subor- 
dinate employments, large additional savings were tnade. 1 
Iiave now to observe, that in all the»c retrenchments, the 
House proceeded on the general and acknowledged principle of 
remuneration for public services which I have already stated i 
'fend of Eucli M-eight was that princfple, tint even Mr. Bnrkr 
himself, though animated with the moxt enthusiastic zeal lo 
carry liis plan into execution, was on every iKcasion ready to 
recognise not only the wisdom, but the nccesniy of adopting 
it. I miiintain, Sir, that sinecure ofGces «rc given in the nature 
of a freehold tenure. Parliament has expressly said, they will 
respect them as freehold property : and if, in answer to this 
solemn declaration, it is urgedi that parliament may rescind 
' Iheir forintr resolutions, I say they may, by & parity of reason- 
" ing, destroy every kind of property in the country. But to 
'dwell any longer on this kind of argument would be too absurd 
to merit attention ; add I have only to obturve, tliiU we ought 
Bot to lose ligh;, even for on instant, of thobe grand principle* 
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Mrhich lead to, and are inseparable from, the administration of 
public justice. I repeat, Sir, it is my sincere and earnest wish 
tliat the House should ascertain the particular offices which 
may be paid beyond the duties annexed to them, and beyond 
the trust and responsibility which attach to them. But until 
that great and necessary measure takes place, yoti cannot pro^ 
-ceed to retrench or to lop off. 

I must once more entreat the attention of the House to the 
nature of the honourable gentleman's motion, and to the time 
in which it is proposed. The tendency of it is completely in* 
eluded in the instruction of which I have already given a 
general statement, and which I have given notice I should move 
for the direction of the committee, and it is brought forward 
at the very moment when a general investigation is set OB 
foot with respect to the whole finance of the country, and with 
a view of ascertaining a plan for controlling the public expen- 
diture, if tlierefore. Sir, it should be the opinion of the House 
to refer to the committee the subject of the honourable gentle* 
man*s motion, as part of the general enquiry with which it was 
intended they should be intrusted, it would be an easy matter^ 
if the words of the instruction were tliought too general^ t9 
introduce particular terms that might peculiarly specify it. 

On these grounds I oppose tlie motion, convinced as I ant 
•that were I to agree to it, the public could derive no benefit 
from it, and that I myself should become a party in the diaap* 
ipointment, and in the delusion o£ the people: I therefore move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was carried. 

Ayes .^..,.169 

Noes..,,* • 77. 
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Mr. Fux, in punusnce of a previous notice, this day mlrniitted to the 
"Houic the following resolution : 

" That an humble sddrcii be presented to Kii Mnjntv, that Hi< 
Maje^ will be graciously pleaseil to take into ILs rojal consideration 
the dUturbcd ttaie of His kingdom of Ireland, and to adopt luth 
heitru)g snd lenient meaiurct as may appear to His Majesty's wudom 
best cnlculattd to restore tranquil lily, and to conritiate the ■Seciions of 
bU ilcscri[itians a[ Hii Majesty's subjects in that kingdom to His Majes- 
ty's person and government," 

The motion being seconded by Sir Francis Burdett, Mr. Pitt rose : 

Sir — However generally the term* of the molisn of ihe nght 
honourable gentleman arc couched, for an addreu to His Mnjo*- 
\y, it is utterly irapouible for any man to form liis judgment on 
. the merits of it, unless by proceeding to separate it From the 
various and collateral topics which he has thought proper to 
introduce, and without which the proposed address would, in 
^reality, be indistinct and unnecessary. He has, in the early part 
of his speech, developed a subject to which I most seriously desire 
\b call ihe attention of the House. Tlie right honourable gen- 
tleman, who has nnadc a speech on the whole system of the 
Irish legislature, who has argued at large upon the principle*and 
\ ftavae of it, who has considered in a very ample manner its apti- 
tude to tnahe laws, and who has gone at length into the disposi- 
' tion of the people, with respect to the practical effect of theac 
['laws, began by reminding U6, when he stated to the House the 
^ discontents now existing in Ireland, that it was necessary to have 
^ recourse to that period when we recognised and fully ealablisbcd 
the complete independence of the Irish legislature, as it might be 
known whether we gave that independence as a boon or a right 
~. whether that maasurc was a concession to Ireland. There in 
one certain point in which we must all coincide by having recounr 
to that period, and the truth of which the right honaourablc 
gentleman himself cannot controvert — that whether the «t*- 
blishment of the iodependeDcc of IreUod waa a conceauon or a 
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Tecognitton on our part, it was putting Ireland in Hw absolute 
posseEsion of independence iu point of fact. He liad liimscif, 
an former occasions, fuliy admitted and ackuuwledged that im- 
portant truth, and to oppose it would tend to shake the autlio- 
rity of the parliament of Grcitt Qrituin. 

But, Sir, I beg leave to ask in what parliament of Irelatul 
was it that he recognised the independence of the legislature of 
that country, and the necessity of which he then urged with bo 
much force? Was it one formed on a more extensive frame 
than that which now exists ? Did it include more persons at- 
tached to the Roman catholic interest of Ireland than it does 
now, or wag it more calculated to give satisfaction at a time when 
concessions were not made in their favour, than now when such 
measures have actually talicn place ? Vet that very parliament, 
which existed at the period to which the right honourable gentle- 
man ha^ thrvight proper to have recourse, was conceived to be 
the national source of the most valuable blessings to Ireland. 
Surely he did not mean to say that, when he himself pressed for- 
ward in establishing ibc independence of Ireland, he was then 
only putting the people of that country in possession of a delu- 
aiun, and that the legiilature was incapable of conveying to the 
inhabitants of the country the enjoyment of practical liberty. 
The right honourable gentleman will not therefore now maintain, 
that in tlie year 17t<2, he considered the parliament of Ireland so 
extremely defective in its frame and principles, that the nation 
could receive no essential benefit from the line of conduct then 
pursued by it : and if he will not say that, (and I am perfectly 
convinced he cannot say what would necessarily expose him to 
the charge of the most glaring inconsistency,) I am naturally led 
to enquire upon what ground it now happenS) that we arc to come 
this day to vote an address for an alteration in the frame of that 
parliament, the superiniendance of which we have entirely put 
out of our control by the recommendation of the right honour- 
able gentleman, and the independence of which we have un- 
equivocally acknowledged ? By what means will he make it 
■fpear, that, having renounced all power over the legiidalure of 
t3 
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committtiil ill the government of IrvlanJi uiid tn brJitg ihem M 
trial, 1 again answer — grantfJ. But if they are calcwlaicd li> 
express and recommend inuaNures wtiich are not within ilie 
province of the executive governmunl of Ireland, ii is but fair 
and also necessary to ask, are these measures «a recoinnicndeil 
to be carried into execution by His Majesty, who is only a pan 
of the legislative authority of Ireland, and what roust seeni stilf 
more extraordinary, are they to he so adopted by the desire ef 
the parliament of Great Britain ? I beg leave to demand, whether 
His Majesty is not bound to act in what concerns the interna) 
regulation of Ireland, in consetjuenceof the advice of th-* le^t* 
tature of that country? Our assenting to the addreea would 
therefore be highly uncanslitutional n-ilh respect to Ireland, 
and we could not for a monienl entertain such an idea, frithont 
being guilty of au unjustiliuble interference in the duties of the 
legislative and executive government of that nation. Such, Sir, 
is the real ground on which I oppose the address. 

There certainly have been many other collateral topics brought 
forward, with which the right honourable gentleman has judj^ 
it proper to embellish his speech, but which do not apply to t)i« 
question, and the discussion of which may do much miscfiieT, 
without producing one single advantage. I will not, LhereTmre, 
enter into a review of all the various statements and argumenta 
that have been used, nor will I declare whether the right 
honourable gentleman's assertions arc right or wrong: but I will 
leave it to tliu justice and to the candour of the House to decide, 
whether any one point he has this night proposed, can be carried 
into effect, by any other means than by the voice of the Irisb 
legislature? 1 must also observe, that he has, in the course of 
his speech, gone into a long historical narrative, and has at- 
tempted to shew, that the Irish l^islature is so framed as not to 
be adequate to perfonn its functions for the practical happiness of 
the people ; that the principles on which it acts are radically de- 
fective, and that while it remains in its present state, the nation, 
or at least the majority of the nation, cannot enjoy tlie easential 
blessings of a free coaitilution. In auwer to ihia, ^, I HHMt 
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beg leave to direct tlie atteolion of the Flouite to the gresl and 
imporlont consideraiioD, that the parliament orihia country has 
completely recognised, und solL-mTily established the indepen. 
tience of that of the kingdom or Ireland, wbtch is as entirety 
diiiinct and as incapable of being controlled by us, as wenrc 
indepeiidtnt of them. Tel the right houourable gentleman pro- 
potea an interference in the iiilc^rnal concerns of tbuse who 
now have as much right tn dictate to us, as we can possibly have 
to prescribe rules of conduct to them. Does it. Sir, become us 
now 10 say, that they are not qualified to net for the good of the 
people of Ireland, and that they arc not entitled to the confidence 
of their CO n slit lien! t ? — We who told the same people upwards 
of fuurteen years ago, that they were completely adequate to 
promote the public huppiness, that they were framed to secure 
the prosperity of the country, und what cannot be too often 
stated, that they were unchecked by any external control to dc. 
liberate and decide on the great business of legislation! If we 
■peak thus to that parliament, (and such must be our language, 
if we give our aisent to the oddrcs^ moved this night, ) 1 confess. 
Sir, it does appear to me the must exiraordinary and singular 
line of conduct that can be adopted by one independent parlia- 
ment against another independent parliameDt. 

But allawiog, for the mere sake of argument, that we are 
authorised to dictate in the manner proposed by the honourable 
gentleman, is it reasonable that we should proceed in the way 
he has pointed out on the bare suggestions which he has slated to 
the House ? Should we, supported by assertions alone, assume 
(he power, which by his motion ho seems to suppose we possess, 
of watching over, and superintending the parliament of Ireland ? 
With regard to what may be termed the practical part of the 
right honourable gentleman's speech, though it is very far from 
my with to enter into a discussion of the various topics contained 
in it. jcl 1 only follow him to shew, that, by agreeing to hia 
proposition, however yiiu disguise it by any specious name, 
however you gloss it over by any artful expression, you do 
nothiag leu than attempt directly to control the legitimate au- 
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y of tlie parlratneDt of another country, and to ircipus on 
: acknowledged rights of another diatioct legislative power, 
kit, taking the honourable gentleman's arguments iu a different 
; of view — assuming tor a moment that he lias made out his 
in an incontrovertible manner, and Umt he hoi fully proved 
ir satisfaction that the parliament of Ireland was, in tlieyesr 
, in every respect conipclent to perform its functions, and 
ia at this time directly tlie reverse, 1 wisli to know what is ihe 
practical conclusion he draws from tny admission ; and in what 
manner does he propose to remove the evil which 1 thus suppose 
he has clearly made out? What remedy, Sir, does ho attempt 
to point out? Does he give us a single idea to guide us Jn the 
execution of the task which he wishes to impose on at ? It is our 
duty to enquire irhat the principles are on which he invites u> to 
proceed ; and what the precise limits are. witliin which the sub- 
ject is to be confined. With respect to these tjuestions — and I 
trust every gentleman will reailily allow iliem to be (jueuions, 
not only of great importunce, but of absolute necessity, llie right 
honourable gentleman has left us entirely in the dark ; and he 
appears so little impressed with the urgency of them, that be 
tias uot even hinted at them in the whole course of his speech. 

Having, Sir, noticed the first point to wliidi tJie honourable 
gentleman has called tiie attention of tbu HoMse, I now eoue to 
tJie other part« on which hlaob^rvatioiis havub<:en uiade, relative 
to the divided state and jarring interests of Irelaiid. He baa 
Jirst dwelt on the discontents of die lloituui catliolic* ; and in 
the next place he has described at some kngib tlie grievancca of 
the protestanls of the nortbern purl*. He hu, ia tlui radnH 
■which he proposes to make to bulb sides, adiuitiul, tJuu COH^- ' 
.cessions ought to be made to both parties : and from lite aUle- 
ments of the riglit bunourabl« guuloinau, wUo titiu nisliea to 
reconcile opposite ciatuu>, 1 am continnvd in my opiuioit that Ik 
omiy desires, and is eager to effect an alteration tu the frame cf 
tile pailiaueot of Iroland, as far as it may rise «ut of ihe pce- 
tensioos of iht; catliobvs, and out of tlie detnonda af ibe iaka- 
tutaiu* of tba aortb.. A^i iuiru^ Sir, I (Wl myaelf «tU«d on to 
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notice the declBration made by the rtglit lionourable gentleman, 
thnt lie would not enter into llic porticulara nf the rejpectWc 
ducontents of both pnrtieii and yet ht' iinoiediately af\er, not- 
witliKtanding that declaration, laid before the House a minult- 
dctail of circurartances on which I will not nuw dwell, thinking 
at 1 do, that u disctiftsion of that nature is more calculated to 
inflame tlic miiula of many than lo prove of any essoilial service. • 
Wlien lie ciim? to mention tlie subject of religion, which baa, 
according to his statements, produced many of the present dis- 
coutenls, he certuinly did not seem \eiy solicitous to preserve 
the church establishment, and though he does not wi^h to address 
tlif ihrwne fur the adoption of any particular line of conduct, it 
is MDielln'ng Fingulnr thut he should recommend a measure thai 
must affect a great moss of private property, and even injure the 
dmrcli itself. 

Not deeming it neeeSNiry to trntible the House any longer on 
these |>arliculars, and convinced as I am tliat neither wc nor 
tlie crown can interfero to effect that which exclusively belongs 
lo tlic parliament of Ireland, I shall make a lew observations on 
K liat has fallen fronk tlie right honouruble gentleman wilji respect 
to the ri);)il« of which the Roman ciitliolies arc possessed; and 
also nn the subject uf tliuce additional rights which it Is his 
desire lliey sliould yet obtain. He observes that the catholics 
0ught to have the general right of voting, of sitting in the legis- 
*ialivc aieembty, and of tilling the public oliices. To this. Sir, 
1 answer, that they arc in tiic actual possession of every other 
'riglit. but that they cenainly du not possess the right of voting 
tfor meinhcnt of parliament, unless according to quali£cationi- 
prescribed by low. This I conceive to be the mtire state in which 
I 4fac calholici arc placed, but, says the right lnHivuroble gentie- * 
vum, aiOngh kfls not been done to extend lo them civil and reli- 
•fimia UbaniCs. Have net concessions of lh« most hh«ral kind 
.been made to tlictu since the revolution : and, during the pECMDl 
reign, liat not every possible pledge been given \o them of real 
aiWction and sincere leat for their bcU interests on tbe pan (>!' 
-the crown ? Bat, Sir, it is curiwu* to remark the detail wltich 
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llic right honmirnblc grntlcman propasee, <ncn ndinitting (hat 
tlie prwert subject is a proper one for ub to recommend to ihc 
adoption of the execative t^ovprnmcnt. In thii detail there «n- 
qucGtronably arises an inconsistency, which he iviU find it no 
easy matter to do awny. He first declares that he means to 
salisly the catholics, by conferring on them the power of voting 
generally. But he immediately adds, tliat, hy purtuing that mea- 
sure, we shall not be able to give them any weight in point of 
political liberty ; for, a& he maintains that the elective rranchise 
is so managed in Ireland, that it is entirely in the power of cor- 
porations to bestow or to withhold it, it would consequently h« 
impossible for them to gain any material benefit, or to obtai-i 
any political influence, even if the law, whieh he himsell' wishes 
to be passed in their favour, were lo t«ke place. It llierefore 
appears evident, that the remedy proposed by the right honour- 
able gentleman himself, must be inadequate to meet tlie evil 
which he so seriously laments. And it naturally follows, as I 
have before had occasion to observe, that the great end of hi* 
plan is (.0 alter essentially the whole frame of the constitution of 
the legistoture of Ireland. In other wordg> Sir. the right honour- 
able gentleman proposes an investigation and a scrutiny into 
the pretensions of the catholics of [he south, and of the pro- 
testants of the north, for the express purpose of laying down 
what he considers to be just principles ; and then the pariitunent 
of Ireland must be new-modelled and revised, in consequence of 
his previous enquiry. But is it reasonable to call on the par- 
liament of England to do that very thing wbich must not only 
be condemned by the parliament of Ireland, but is not entertained 
in the opinion of even a considerable number of person* ? Yet> 
Sir, this question, which colls into doubt the existence of tlie 
whole constitution of Ireland, is to be brought forward on mere 
sunnise, and without the shadow of autliority. I say, it doei 
not come within the constitutional right which we may posseas, 
of controlling the executive government. It certainly dues not 
come within the possibility of any right, which we can possess, of 
interfering in considerations which exclusively belong to a l^i^ 
lature totally separate fiomt and independent of us. 
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e other points which the right lionourable gentleman has 

Terred tOi are lust, if postible, in more obscurity than that 

rvriiich I have just noticed. The various and clashing pretensions 

I af the dilTerent parties are so exireniely opposite, that it noiild 

I be un arduous task to reconcile tfieni. And iF, in commending 

I ^rtain political principles which are acknowledged by the 

Htherns, he hat> in Wis mind principles founded on the French 

Ktrine of the sovereignty of" the people, and imimately con- 

Kled with those revolutionary tenets which have produced such 

I miachiers throughout Europe, I maintain, Sir, that it would 

contrary in the duty of the partintnent of Great Britaio to 

£rtain the motion of the right honourable gentleman, sup* 

d 08 it is by the speech which he has this tiight delivered. 

c are, Sir, none of his considerations oa wliich we can 

rudently or safely pronounce ; for there are none of tliem which 

lay not excite such a flame as we shall never have it in our 

:r to extinguish. They involve objects most delicate in their 

re, and dangerous in their consequences. They embrace 

:ulties of a prodigious extent; and on which I shall not 

J, as they have been sufficienlly described in the speech of 

! right honourable gentleman, so .ib to ratikc us shudder with a 

L apprehension of the fatal and dreadful efiecU that mult 

t from them. I must, therefore. Sir, consider the address 

>posed as a blind injunction, without any t^ecIGc exieut or 

xecution. On tliis short ground I oppofc the motion ; 

vith the conviction of the dangers that must arise from the 

n of il, with tlio solemn recognition of the independence 

r the parliament of Ireland, with a just sense of our duty that 

thera may not in their turn be wanting to us, I cannot enler- 

n a doubt but that tlie motion will be rejected by a consider- 

najority of the Uouae. 

]lie DMlJoD WK re|L:ctcdi 
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Mb. Shkriimm, confonnkbl; to the notice he had given on o fannec 
day, calieil the atteniion or the House lo the mbject «f nmking lurthet 
aJvancM to thcEmperor ofGermanv; concluding hit obtervadons wifli 
moving the Tolloning rctolutioa : " That the Hoiite will resolre itself 
into a CoTiimitlee of the whole House, to enquirf whether it it con- 
sistent with a (Idc regurd to the essentiBl i ntemtt of thi> country, that 
under the present circumitntices, an; luither ioani or advances should 
be made to his Iniperial Maj^t}'." 

Mr. Pitt n 









The speech of the honourable geniieman, who has jnal sat 
iloim, varied so much from his motion, and there was so little 
resemblance with the opinions he advanced, and tbu proposition 
with which lie concluded, that 1 find it extrciiiely difficult to 
adopt a train of argument which will bear upon both at one time. 
The argument of the honourable gentleman, which he pretended 
to found upon a long detail of circumstances, in his opinion un- 
deniable in point of fact, and certainly, if they we true, very 
serious in their nature, pointed to a conclusion, in whidi, he 
premised that the House would betray their trust to their con- 
stituents, iflhey did not join, and from which, if they ventured 
to dissent, lie apprehended the most fatal consequences would 
ensue to the country. He stated the (ubject now under di«< 
cussion, as one not to be hung up or suspended, not as one upon 
nhich information ought to be collected, and mature deliberation 
vxercised before a decision was passed ; but he described it with 
all that richness of imagery and aptnessof allusion of which he it 
so much master; with even multiplied itlusttsttoni, as one on 
which a moment's delay ought not to be permitted, and on which 
to hesitate was to sacrifice the best interests of the nation. It 
was a case, according to him, in which patience led to death. I 
must observe, in setting out, however, that his analogies, how> 
ever various and beautiful, were not very appropriate. He repre- 
sented the absurdity of emgurring into the nature of the instru- 
tnant by which a wound was inflicted, before bondiges and ttyp- 
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f lies were applWi and the insanity of waiting for tho coronw's 

f inquest upon a person drowned, before llic means recomniended 

. by the Humane Society were used for his recovery. He forgot, 

Itowevcr, that tiis motion, as calculated to opcmic upon the 

political malady of the state, did not correspond with the steps 

which ought to be taken in the first instance with a person 

k wounded or drowned. In order to make the allusion accurate, 

L Old argument ehould have stated, that the continuance of rcmit- 

I tanceu to the Emperor would produce an inability in the bank to 

I make good their money payments; or, supposing that inability to 

k bave just arisen, he should have shewn, ttiat tlic measure recom- 

K mended in his motion was tlie best which could be adopted la 

I 'remove that inability. It so happens, however, unfortunately 

^ ibr the accuracy of his allusion, that money jiaymcnts have been 

I auspcnded at the bank for a considerable time; that an order of 

^ council was issued as the best remedy at the moment for tJie diifi- 

, cultics of tlie bouk; that thU suspension has been recognised by 

'the House of Commons; and that the legislature, anxious %o 

, devise the best mode of restoring the credit of that corporation by 

, reinstating it in its former situation of solvency, has thought 

, proper, as a fit preliminary to tliat deliberation, to appoint a ae- 

crct committee to cnijuire into the causes of its embarrasBmentl. 

, This is the tnie state of the question. 

The houourable gentleman, in lib argument, represented his 
tDOtion as cj^emiul to tlie very being of the bank, and of the 
country, and as one from which the House cannot withhold its 
assent without sealing their own reproach and infamy, by sacri- 
ficing every trust which has been delegated to tlicm by the nation ; 
, and wheg the motion was read, it turned out to be nothing more 
I than an ambiguous attempt to make them pronounce indirectly 
an opinion upon a subject, upon which they were nut yet in 
possession of information suBicicnt to enable them to pass a fair 
and just decision. Vot though tlie case was of such a nature, fa 
represented iu iiis spcecli, that it could admit of neither doubt 
nor delay, his inotiui) went to nothing more tbau the appoint- 
It of a P 
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with it. Does the honourable gentleman mean that the House 
should now resolve itself into that committee, and report la- 
night? If thii ifl his intention, where woulil be the candour of 
the proceeding in respect of those who wish for further inform- 
ation, and who are unwilling to deliver an opinion till that in- 
formation is collected? Ifhe does not mean that the House should 
DOW resolve itself into this committee, then I object to the mo- 
tion as ambiguous, disingenuous, and uncandid, as capable from 
its nature of being uuderstood two ways, and as tending to mis- 
lead the House upon the subject on which they are called upon to 
decide. Tlie honourable gentleman knows, and the House must 
be aware, that every question which respects the disposal 
of the public money must be agitated in a committee of the 
whole House, so that whether the House may think it proper to 
give tbcir sanction to the honourable gentleman's argument or 
not, it must be in a committee of that description which the 
subject will eventually come before, and in which their decision 
will be finBlly given. There is this difference, however, that 
at present they are not in possession of that degree of infomi- 
ation which is necessary for them to decide upon a question of 
so much importance ; whereas they will tlien have the materials 
before ihem, from which such iiiforniniion is Ifl be collected. If 
the honourable gentleman contends that the itirurmalion of which 
they are at present in posseAsion, is sufficient lo enable them to 
form 8 correct juilgmem of what ought, or of what ought nol li> 
be done, why docs he not move them to come to an immediate 
decision without going into a committee at all ? In short, h was 
as superfluous in one view, as it is inconsistent and contrsdicton- 
in another. I should not think that the House will consider ti 
to be their duty to sanction the opinions of the honourable gen- 
tleman, upon a view of their general policy and expediency, lar 
less that they will decide upon a subject of so much importance, 
with the scanty means of infoniiation now in their power ; hut if 
they mean to comply with the real object of the motion and the 
true wishes of the mover, let them do it in a fair and manly way, 
and not by assenting to a motion as ambiguoui in its nature a^ 
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irGdioua ia iu deiigns. This much I thouglit it right to say 

IVjpon the Dsrrow »hape of the motioo ; and liaving said *o mut-li 

roQ tba question immediately before tiie House, it ia the less 

I SttceBUfy for me to dnrell long upon the train of argument wliitb 

I pr«fac«I the proposition on uhich it lurna. 

Thougit I difi^r very considarjltly from ibe honourable gen- 

Ikuwi od maoy of tlie topic* on which lie touched, I entirely 

^ee with hint on the general importance uf the subject. 1 agiee 

I witli him in thinking that it >t connected not only with the &te 

frof a great and powerful empire, but with the general fiite and 

■ Mu tiny of the worid) but in proportion to iia magnitude, ought 
I'tO be the caution of this Houae in deciding upon it on Dar- 

' and confined principles. That these are domestic con- 
■ilideration* which are highly momentous, i readily admit, but 
1|( vouJd remind the House that there may be a narrow mode uf 

■ )pokii^ at them. Without attending to the circumstance of our 
r^^*>ng a gi'eat and (K>H'crf\d enemy to contend with, flushed with 
T tuccefs, and ambitious uf conquest, with means of bringing into 

iJw field more numeroui wmjea than perhaps ever ni-re knQini, 

) tnd without atunding lo the circumslance of our insular jituatioa, 

\ which in time of wsr renders a continental diversion of great 

[ OMsoquenca to our external security ; but considering it merely 

l> H question to be diccjded upon tlie principles of economy, and 

CJdcuIaitiig iJie efTecl. irhich granung pecuniary remittances to 

Hi* Imperii] AIsijuaty at the present moment, hat a tendency tn 

produce u|HMi pub'u credit, upon die success of the war, and in 

kccdvraliiig the period aad improviiig the ternaa of peace, I have 

DC hcijtaliuii in pToouuuciug an opiuiun, that the result of this 

calculatJou itiil be, tliat this country, by sending pecuniary >suu> 

mcc to liet nagnaiiimoua and fUithfwJ ally, will adopt the b£*t 

wioitf of caotulting real ecunoiiiy, of reatwing public credit, of 

praaecMtinf; the irar, wbilc war is necessary, with advantage, 

- and of Hccuring a spci.'dy and honourable iasue to the conteal. 

Warn the House tluveiive to be drivon to a decision upon ihe 

uibjeet, I aliould kUto tbis b» iMy de^r upinion ; but 1^ defqrring 

Utal jdociaion till liwjr ha*e ttic means of utlomiMion more faUv 



before rliem, tlic influence of my opii 
• be Gupcrsedeil by their own convicli 
tua happy that the honourable gentlen 
n ultimate decision to-night. 



Ion, I firmly believe, will 
111, and on that account I 
on dnes not mean to preu 
The more the subject is 
discussed, the fewer doubts will be led upon the mindi of gen* 
tiemen of the propriety of the measure, and the more the cir- 
cunuumces of the case are investigated and analysed, the more 
will the opinion of it£ policy and utility be confirmed. As an 
opportunity for this discuat ion will hereafter occur, 1 do not 
think it necessary now to enter much at length upon the diSera-nt 
topics connected with it. I shall, therefore, only say a few wordf 
on each of them. 

In (he first place let us try its merits as a measure of economy. 
And here I must remind the House that the honourable genlle- 
roan, by his own confession, does not bring forward the propo- 
sition as an indirect mode of forcing government to conclude a 
peace by disarming the country. The question therefore is, 
whether, as a mode of carrying on the war, the advantage which 
is likely to arise to this country from the co-operation of the 
Emperor, secured by her pecuniary aid, is an equivalent for the 
temporary incoovenieoce which the public may sustain in con- 
sequence of sending these remittances ? 7'o eitiinate the ad- 
vantages with the inconveniences Is very difficult. But, in the 
cutset, I must set right an assumption of the honourable gentle - 
man respecting the difference of this country grantiug or with- 
holding pecuniary assistance from her ally. The difference (which 
of itself is DO small one ) is not merely whether we arc to carry on 
an offensive or defensive war : this is one cousideration, but it 
is not the only one. The honourable gentleman may talk in aa 
high terms as he will of French enthusiasm and French gallantry, 
but he cannot deny, at least he cannot in justice deny, an equal 
tribute of applause to Austrian valour and Austrian heroism. If 
we review the campaigns of the war, it is impossible to find in 
history instances of greater prowess in the soldier, of more ac- 
complished talents in the general, or of more true magnanimily 
in the sovereign, than what they have oxbJbited. But the re- 
»3 
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s of His Ini{>erial Majesty are in such a situation, thaU i*itli 
all his Eeal to persevere in the contest, and all liis honour in 
keeping his engngemenit with his allies, he cannot put the full 
I'nrce or his iloitiiniona in action without pecuniary assiatance. 
Will any roiui llii'd tell me that, if we cut off all hope of Uii* 
DKsiiiiance, he may not be able to persevere in his exertions? 
AVill any man Ull me that> ifthtre were no military diversions 
created upon the Rhine or in the Tyrol, oa the north or on tlie 
•iiutl) of Franc«, her numerous armies would not be employed 
in tnunacing our territory, and perhaps in invading our coasts y 
Or will any man icll me that if we withhold pecuniary ossist^uice 
from the Emperor, tliat refusal may not lead to a separate peace 
between Germany and France? The difference, then, is not 
carrying on a defensive instead of an offeruive war, but it is car- 
rying on a war solely on your pari, without any auiscance to aid 
your efforts, or any diversion to divide the force of ilie enemy, 
instead of carrying on the war as ut present, in conjunction with 
an ally whose eKertions are able to resist the whole military 
power of France, while your llccU are occupied in protecting 
your trade and extending your foreign domimons. And do not 
the iidvantages which we enjoy, as they may be estimaled from 
tliis short and simple statetueni, infinitely more than counter- 
balance any temporary inconvcnieoce that we may suiitain from 
the mode in which ihey are procured ? Tlie honourable gentle- 
man touk occasion to introduce the subject of a report from n 
secret committee of which he is a member, but which is not yet 
before the House. [ >hould wish, therefore, that the House will 
wait till [lie report is produced, and nuE repose implicit confidence 
in any of the statements mnde by the honourable gentleman. I 
do not know whether tlie peace establishment came under the 
Miquiry or calculation of that committee. I rather think that it 
COUM not immediately come under their invcstigatiou. but 
whether it did or not, I am happy to a»su/« the House lliat 
no Mdi result, oor any thing approaching to it, will be found 
lo ariae «ut of s fair cxjiroination of the circumstancet of llie 
country. 
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But I dnA 1 .-im di&cuuing thu quoslioo on grounda oa whidt 
I ought not to object ta it. Upon the train of argument which 
I was before pursuiRg, it is easy to sliew that, if we do not in> 
tend to lay down our arms, if we mean to continue any metbod. 
of exertion, if it be our wish to be in a Hituation to persevere tA 
hostih'ties, if bostilitiet are ncceMary from tlie overbearing prid* 
and unjust pretensions of the enemy, it cannot be a meatute of 
economy to abandon the plan of availing ourselves of the co* 
operation of His Imperial Majesty by concribntin;; money to bat 
assistance. When wc consider the amount of the espense, avA 
the magnitude of the service, there is no grotmd of comparisMI^ 
between ihcm ! Upon what data does tlie honourable gentlemtfl. 
assume that the measure will lead to any diffiereoce af espenat 
at all ? He may consider the irar as unjust as it was unnecenarjr,' 
and as ill conducted in it; process as it was graundlcMly 
nndertolien i he may, if he pleases, think that tlie French wer^ 
right in every thing in which this country thought them wrong, 
but be does not contend tbat we should this day tJirnw dowa 
our arms and make unconditional submiHion to th» enem^ 
Overlooking, then, the consideration of additional security aria*. 
ing from the co-operation of the Emperor, and tlie efieclsoTlbiC 
co-operation acting upon the spirit, the trade, tbe raanafkcturMi 
and the population of the country ; overlooking, I say, the«t 
considerations, (and surely when I put (hem aside none will sup* 
pose that I view them as trifling or unimportant, ) let him calcu- 
late tbe additional direct expense which it requires to protect 
our coasts from a vigilant and enterprising foe, who would ban 
nothing to do but to molest his only remaining enemy. Reduce 
the public expenses as much as you can, and let tbe inevitoUs 
burdens of the war be alleviated as much as ponible by writ 
judged economy in the different branchesoftb* public service^ 
but be not so weak or so treacherous to yportdvec at to biM tnl 
one part of an estimate under pretence of economy, while fWK 
create another service wbicb must be provided fbr at i mudi 
larger expense, and which would tand to aggravW* the evil 
which it is your intention to cuic. 
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The honourable gentlemaa does not recommead his motioo, 
or rather he does not ground his opposition to the tneuu re here- 
after to be proposed upon the tendency of this oppositiou, to 
u^cclerate the rettorBlion of peace. This, however, is an ubject 
which on no political question ought to be set out of view, and 
iherefwe I shall say a few words upon the subject in this point 
of light, or those who wish for peace, there arc two classes. 
Tlicru are Hoin^, and of these a very numerous body, who are 
desirous for peace, as soon ai peace can be obtained on «afc 
and honourable terms. To such it mutt be clear that the object 
of their wi^Jies cannot be secured by laying aside the means of 
action. But there are others, and the honourable gentleman 
may be one, wlio are of opinion that, for the attainment of 
peace, there arc no terms which we ought not to accept, no law 
(0 which we ought not to submit. Even those who entertain 
tliete humiliating idaas, would be guilty of insanity, weru they 
to add la the degradation by laying aside one of the weapons to 
which they ttave to trust for the acquisition of dieir darling 
object. Such conduct would betray a desire not only to take 
any t«nns which the enemy might be pleased to dictate, hut to 
take every means to render these terms as bad *s possible. It is 
evident, then, that the measure in agiiation affects the question 
ef peace, both as it depends upon the period of its rustorutiou, 
and the terms on which it may be concluded. Did iIk reason- 
ing* upon the subject leave any doubt as to the tact, the conduct 
^' the enemy through the whole course of the war would put 
lli« matter beyond all question. 

Having said su much upon the topics of economy and the 
return of peace, | proceed to advert to iias u means of restoring 
puUic crcdtl. Now, what doe* the honourable gentlemoik her« 
tuBunitt ? lie OMUmes, that ihu great operating cause of the pre- 
sent cmbariassinuits has been foraign temitlauucs ; and upon this 
usumption, he objocu to any furtlMf advances being made to the 
Empwor. In thii view of ihs subject, 1 shall beg leave toihrow 
out a few sugg«glioBs, which will lead not uidy lo o conclinioa 
diflerciat from hit, but t» a canduaion directly ^ppjW Ift . .__, 
u 3 
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llie honourable gentleman has had the goodoett to give 
intiraatron, that he has some serious charge* to prefer sgainn 
Of course, I shall probablv have opporiuniires enough in ful 
ofexplaioing my oirn conduct : and with the decision ofiheHc 
I shall most willingly abide, whatever that decision may be. At 
this is not the subject of discussion on this night, perhap it 10 
improper in me to say any thing upon it. 1 would only beg leav# 
to obfiervc, that the printed papers, upon which the lionourabti 
gentleman commented, contain the wrilten K-prcsentaiions of l] 
bank, and, it is added, my ans'-rers. These aiiiiwen;, howen 
were not given in writing, und what Is there printed under tl 
title, is merely minutes of what passed between me and the gO« 
nor and deputy-governor of the bank, reported for the perm 
of the bunk -directors, without having been previously sufamitti 
to my examination; nor did I so much as see them till ji 
before they were printed. The honourable gentleman argut 
that advances lo the Emperor were calculated to produce ruino 
consequences, that ruinous consequences did ensue, iherefoi^ 
that the advances made to the Emperor were productiv 
ruinous consequences. This is very short logic: hut if he 
not believe it to be false upon my authority, if it is not too m 
to uk, let him compare it ivith information. In order to rr 
hii conclusion good, he must shew that the remittances made tB 
the Emperor actually did diminish the cash in the bsiilc, 
the issue of the order in council was occasioned by the diminutlarf 
produced by these remittances. If it should appear that thi 
advances did nut occasion any diminution of cash at the tii 
that they were made ; on the contrary, that the balance of c« 
rather increased, and that the mi5chief so much and so justf^ 
lamented arose from the operation of causes widely different, the 
in justice as well as prudence, the House ought not to ascribe 
Fvil lo a cause different from that in which it originated. 

The honourable gentleman preferred another charge agsii 
mC) which 1 heard without much dimnay — thM 1 hjd persisuil 
in sending money to the Emperor when I was aware that 
bank, frana the line of conduct I was puni 
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to a state of insolvency. This, again, he takes for granted 
without any information upon the subject. If it should turn 
out that, during the whole period that these remittances were 
made, so far was I from being aware of the approaching difficul- 
ties of the bank, that by the successful operation of commerc^^ 
the balance of exchange for all that time was in favour of this 
country, insomuch that, if these circumstances had continued, 
the state of the bank would at this day have been growing 
better, the honourable gentleman will surely not persist in the 
accusation, when he finds that the ground on which it was 
preferred is wholly and completely fallacious. The premises the 
honourable gentleman may wish to be taken on trust ; but to 
this I object, not wishing to supersede his position by any 
assertion of my own, but merely because the House are not in 
possession of materials from which they can infer whether it be 
true or false. When these materials are before them, perhaps 
It may be found that the mischief arose from remittances of cash, 
which were sent to Ireland to a greater extent than usual, ai^ 
to local alarms in this country, which caused a great run upon 
the bank for some time before the order in council was issued. 
This is all the answer which I tliink I need give to the honour- 
able gentleman's charge of misrepresentation. 

I have only a word more to say respecting an expression in 
the speech from the throne at the opening ofthe present sessiop. 
In that speech His Majesty was advised to state, that the !«• 
sources of the country were equal to every exertion — an exprea- 
sion founded certainly not upon a knowledge of the balance of 
cash or bullion at that time in the bank, but upon the survey of 
the general state of trade and manufactures of the kingdoip. 
Our trade and manufactures certainly depend in a considerable 
degree upon the stability of public credit, which is interwoven 
with the independence of the country. To preserve that inde- 
pendence, then, is necessary above all things to the restoration 
of public credit ; and, next to the preservation of this indepen- 
dence, is the prevention of tlie danger of a future run upon tb6 
bank. And here we may look at the question in two points df 
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view. Let us first look at ifac best way to procKr* ilte gtesteftt 
(pantity of ca^b; and, irthe iubj««t is &Ir)y viewed, 1 do not 
despair of convincing the Hoiue thai the rem i tunes of aatuato 
the EcDperor, instead of obstruction and impeding the infiox of 
cash rnta tlie kingdom, will accelerate and incmue it. I will 
grant that, if collateral circamstancet did not varj , liie balance 
in OUT favour would be diminished preciKly in proponioo Is the 
■um sent abroad. But will it be contended, thai abandoning an 
lily would have DO efiect upon the marlteU of Europe, and that 
such a step, were it taken by this country, would nut in&Hjnce 
sny of the avenues of her commerce ? Such s position ia m ib- 
iurd and iiotenable, that it would be an inaull on the good MMe 
bfihe HoLise to ^lend their time in conbatiitg it. But q pntH- 
able trade depeods not only on the ilate of the puretiuer to 
receive, but of the feller to send. And need I a*k whatcfliMC it 
would hav« upon the te«l, the apirit, the industry, and, cwaL- 
quently. the trade and manufactures of the country, wen our 
cooats tobe iocewantly threatened by the wboleconcentra4 far t 
of France, which would be the caw were l£e Emperor 
in cansc<]uence of our refusing to aid him with moncj^i 
i3nit a separate peace with our common eoen 
subject, therefore, is viewed in this light, who is » 
as not to aee, that the inconvenience which may 
sent exertion would be tDucb more than count 
preaaure of subsequent events ? If the argwrnenl be adaiBMi in 
on« caae, there is no possible case to which it nay not be 
>p{ilied. In short, it may be argued upon ibe same gromda, 
that, as soon as yon experience the difficulties anting fron a 
drain of cash, yon inuM give up all your foreign conoactioaa, 
and, upon this principle; you ought to withdraw *oar proSKSkm 
tttm all your postessioos in the East and West indin. Of tbeM 
pawewions, for instance, it might be said, " TrtK. they have 
beon aiecouoted extremely valuable, th^ have yielded groat pro> 
6tB,lbe produce of them hat formed a great articJo of i 
and been the cause of a vau influx of weatth 
■J)ut .in tina at wai ibej fut «b to a* avpai 
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therefort in future the expense of proteciion." But how? By 
McrificiDg ail the present and fuiure advantagcB which might flow 
troin ihe possession of llictn. Precisely ilie &amc argument will 

But if the reasoniog is just in the liew of proctu-ing an influx 
of cash A-om abroad, how much stronger is it in the view of piU' 
noting circulation at home, which is futly as necesmry for tlie 
restoration of the credit of tlie baiilc as the other { If our foreign 
commerce would be affected by the abandonment of an aiiy, bow 
I much more would our iDternal xiiuation be affected by tlie pres- 

> pire which would naturally result from an enemy increasing in 
I strength in a direct ratio to our inability to resist his efforts? 
I 'Would sot the natural consequence be a new alarm, accompa- 

kwod with a disposition to board? And dius the immediate 
L >«ausc of the mischief would be renewed. I trust that, though 
y there might be some cause fi>r the late alarm, it is now almost 
jy ; and 1 am convinced, that the more the slate of the 

> country is enquired into, the less groimd there is for despond- 
' 'Wicy, or the apprehcntinn of any danger which Englishmen 

may not boldly meet with the fortitude which belongs to the 
national character. While our object is however to remove 
•larm, and to restore the public credit, is it wise or prudent to 
court B greater alarm? Can it be expected that the eflects of 
the greater would be leu seriouE than of the slighter alarm, or 
diat even the same effect* would not do much more hartn? 
Those, then, wbo look to the restoration of public credit in the 
bank of England as their favourite object, )4iou]d be the la£t 
persons tt> counteract a measure which has an obvious tendency 
to produce tttaX event to which their wishes and their endeavours 
tend : and how the honourable gentleman can claim the benefit 
of the argument dritwn from bis subject, I have yet to learn, 
nor cati 1 even guess. 

There is still another topic IcO, upon which I feel myKlf im- 
pelled to Hty rt few words, namely, the additional security thai 
would be given to credit by the restoration of peace. Whether 
the best tnode of obuuoii^ peace u to run the risk of loiiiig the 
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aid of the Emperor, U a question upnii wliich there existi but 
I* little doubt. Wc liave seen long ago that the unifonn object of 
I tbe enemy's policy hat been to disunite us from our ally. Thi» 
xiga has manifeMed itselfJQ the course of several negotiations 
d diseuMJons, and we liave seen a simitar policy too succeu- 
lUy practised with other powers who were formerly leag'ued with 
us ngsinst France, and who have bccu seduced, some into a neu- 
irality, others into open hostility against us. She has publicly 
and repeatedly declared her wish to make a separate peace witk 
Austria, that she might be enabled to dictate terms to us, or to 
I carry on the <var against this country with greater effect. It it 
I fcut very lately that we have heard that France has, a short time 
[ ago, made distinct overtures of peace to the Emperor to the 
K «xcIusiou of this country, and that he, with bis accustomed 
' honour aud good faith, instead of accepting of them, commu- 
nicated them to the court of St- James's, and renewed his 
declaration to the enemy, that he would not conclude a peace 
except in conjunction with Great Britain, justly persuaded that 
no peace can be concluded on a permanent foundation, butane 
founded upon a due regard to the individual claims, and the 
common interests of the different powers of Europe. 

Putting apart, tlierefore, the obligations of gratitude and 
iionour, it must be obvious to ei'ery one whose views are not 
confined within the narrowest and moH contracted limits, that 
the best mode of attaining the desirable object of peace is, to per- 
aevere in making a common cause with the Emperor, and aiding 
him with thotie means which his own dominions do not furaisb, 
but with which the resources of this country enable us to supply 
him. It is for this House to determine whether they will gi»e 
success to the intrigues of the enemy, which have hitherto been 
frustrated by the fidelity and magnanimity of our ally, or whether 
they will persevere in those measures, which are most likely to 
bring the contest to a safe and honourable issue. Tu tlieir judg> 
ment and their spirit I leave the decision, convinced that they 
will act in a manner becoming the repreacoiativc* of a great and 
powcrl'ul nation. On ibose grounds I think there is no tMa ip 
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countenancing the present measure, and as it does not commit 
the House to give any opinion upon the subject, I shall give it 
my negative. 

The resolution was negatived. 

Ayes 87 

Noes 2S6 
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Mr. Grey, in pursuance of the notice he had previously given, thit 
day brought forward his proposition for a Reform in Parliament, con- 
cludbg his speech \inth moving, for leave to bring in a bill to amend the 
representation of the people in the House of Commons. 

After the motion had been seconded by Mr. Erskine, Mr. Pitt rose: 

Feeling, Sir, as I do, the danger with which the present pro- 
position is attended, upon the grounds upon which it has been 
supported, and in the circumstances in which it has been brought 
forward, I am very desirous, as early as possible in the debate, 
to state the reasons by which I am determined to give it my most 
decided opposition. The honourable gentleman who introduced 
the motion, began with disclaiming very distinctly, and, as far 
as he went, very satisfactorily, all those abstract principles of 
imprescriptible right, all those doctrines of the rights of man, on 
which those without doors, who are most eager in their profes* 
sions of attachment to the cause which he now supports, rest the 
propriety of their demand, and upon which alone they would be 
contented with any species of parliamentary reform. The 
honourable gentleman denies the truth of that principle which 
prescribes any particular form of government, as that which ig 
essential to freedom ; or that universal suffrage is necessary to civil 
liberty ; or that it even must depend upon that light which the 
revolution of France has let in upon the world, but from which» 
however, he derives hopes of so much advantage to the general 
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happiness oC msnkinil. But, in disclaiming thrae viewi of the 
quMtion, BDiI in pbcing it upon the footing of the prscticut 
benefit it wsa calculated to produce, tlie bonourable gemlemitn 
did not i'latc all tlie considerations by which the conduct of a 
wise statesman wss to be regulated, and the judgment of an 
upright itcnator to be guided. The question is not merely, 
whether some alteration might or might not be attended witli 
adnintage ; but it is the degree of advantage wliich that altera- 
tion is likely to elTect in the shape in which it is introduced ; the 
mischief ivhich may be occasioned from not adopting the mea- 
sure, and the chance, on ttie other hand, of producing by thr 
alteration an cRect upon those to whom you give way, very dif- 
ferent from that which had induced you to hazard the experiment. 
Theie are tlic considcrativns which the subject ought to embnce, 
and the views upon which impartial men must decide. 

Before we adopt the coudusions of tlie ti^ht honourable gen- 
tleman, we have a right, it is even imposed upon us as a duty, 
to take into our view us a IcMding object, what probability there 
is by encouraging the particular mode of attaining that union, 
or nf effecting lliat separation of the friends of moderate reform, 
and the determtned enemies to the constitution, which ihey 
conceive it calculated (o produce ; we must consider the danger 
of introducing an evil of a much greater magnitude than that 



evil of a 
mc arc now desirous to repair : t 
ail opening for those principle) 



id how far it ia prudent to give 
I'hich aim at nothiog less tlikn 



c total annihilation of the constitution. The learned geotle- 
inan who veconded the motion said, that tfaoae who formerly 
vupported parliamentary reform hod sown the seeds of that 
eagerness for parliamentary reform, which was now displayed, 

. and of the principles on which it was now pressed ; he thinks that 
those, who have ever supported the cause of parliamentary reform 
tipon grounds of prnclical advantage, must not oppose those 
who have nothiog in common with them, but the name of pofonn, 
making that the cover for objects widely dilTereDl, in otdcr to 
•upport that pretence which theyassuim- upon prindples diame- 

I .^ricaUy opposite lo those upon which the uvm frienda to ibc 
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cflose of reform ever proceeded. Will tlie honourable gentleman 
Mho made, or the learned gentleman who seconded the motion, 
«ay. Iliat those men who contend, as an indispensable point, for 
universal suBrage; — that those who hold doctrines which go to 
the CKlincllon of every branch of the conititutjon, because they 
think it cooTenient to arai! themselve* of the pretence of parlia- 
mentary reform, as the first rtep towards the attainment of their 
own views, and as fucilitaling their progress ; — that those who, 
though they condescended to take advantage of the co-operation 
of those who support the cause of reform in this House, yet have 
never applied to parliament, and who would not even receive 
8$ a boon, what they contend for as aright; — con it seriously be 
said, that such men an these liave embarked in the cause, or 
have proceeded on the principles of those, who upon far dilFe- 
rent grounds, and for thr diHercnt objects, have moved this 
imptirtant question? Will they say, that those men have 
adopted the principles, or followed the course, of ihoee who for- 
merly have agitated the cause of reform, who have avowedly 
borrowed their political creed from the doctrines of the Rights 
of Man, from tlic writings of Tbomiis Paine, from the monstrous 
and detestable system of the French jacobins and affiliated 
SiKieties, from that proud, shallow, and presumptuous philoso- 
phy, wliich, pretending to communicate new lights to mankind, 
has carried theoretical absurdity higher than the wild imagi* 
nations of tlie most extravagant visionarieti ever conceived, and 
carried practical evil to an extent which no age or history has 
equalled ? Will it be said that those men pursued only that 
practical advant^e, which a reform upon principles consonaut 
In the British constitution was calculated to afford, who saw 
Kiihout emotion the detestable theories of the jacobins deve* 
I Uped in tho daslructire rav^« which marked their progress, and 
r practical effects in the bloody tragedies which were scied 
I an the tiieatre of France, and who still adhered tu tlieir iiysteni 
1 4f indefeasible right, when (hey saw such overwhelming proofs oi' 
I in theoretical fakebood, and of its hulefui tendency ? Will it be 
■ mco arc Dctuated by priaciples cottsontnc 
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to thp spirit or the British conalitulion, who, with the t 
ceptioii of tlie pretence of parliBinentary Teform, adopted all 
the foTma of French political syBteroE, who followed thtDi 
through all their consequence*, whfi looked upon liie ravage 
which they Epread through all laws, religion, and pro()erty, 
without shrinking from their practical effect, and irho deemed 
the horrors with which it wat attended, be the triumph* of ihel 
aysiem? Can we believe, that men who remained unmoved by ilie 
dismal example which their principles had produced, whose pre- 
teii£ion« rose and fell with the success or the decline of jacobiniini 
in every part of the world, were ever actuated by a similBrity of 
motives and of objects, with those who prosecuted the cause of 
rerorm as a practical advantage, and maintained it upon const*- 
tutional views? The utmost point of difference, indeed, tliat 
ever subsisted between those who supported, and tlioae who 
opposed the question of reform, previous to the French revolu- 
tion, which forms a new era in politics, and in the history of the 
world, was union and concert in comparison with tlie views or 
those who maintained that ([ucstion upon grounds ofexpedicncy, 
and those who assert it as a matter of right. 

The question then wa^, with ihosc who contended for reform 
on grounds of expediencvi wbctlier the means proposed were 
calculated to infuse new vigour into the constitution ? The ob> 
ject with those who affect a parliamentary reform upon French 
principles, is the shortest nay to compasii its utter destnictioii. 
From the period when the new and alarming era of the French 
revolution broke in upon the world, and tlie doctrines which it 
luhered into light laid hold of the ntinds of men, I found that 
the grounds upon which the question rested werv essentially and 
fundamentally altered. Whatever may have been my former 
opinion, am I to be told that I am inconsistent, if 1 feci that it 
is eKpeiHent to forego the advantage whicli any alteration may be 
calculated to produce, rather than aH'ord an inlet to principles 
with which DO compromise can be made ; rather than hazard 
the utter annihilation of a system under which thi^ country hits 
tibiirishrd in its prosperity, by which it liiu been supported in 
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• its adversity, ami by llie energy and vigour of which it has been 
enabled to recover fraro the difiiculties and distressec, wiih 
which it has had to contend ? In the warmth of argument upon 
this subject, the honourable and learned gentleman has con- 
ovived liinisdf at liberty to assume a proposition, which was not 
only uniupporled by reasoning, but even contradicted by his 
own Btatemcntt. Tlie learned gentleman assumed that it wcu' 
necessary to adopt the modernte reform proposed, in order to 
leparate those whom such a pluti would satisfy, from tliose who 
would be satisfied with none ; but who, I contend, by means ot 
this, would only labour to attain the complete object of their 
wislies in the annihilation of the constitution. Those men who 
treat parliament as an uturpalion, and monarchy as an invasion 
of the rights of man, would not receive a refurni which was not 
e recognition of their right, and which they would consider 
vitiated if conveyed iii any other shape. Though such men had 

' availed thctnielves of the aid of those »ho supported parliamen- 
tary reform on other grouuds, would they be contented with thi^ 
•pecies of reform oa on ultimate object ? 

itui does the honourable and learned gentleman mean to 
assume that those who are the friends of moderate rvfurm, (and 
I know not how such a wish has been expressed at all,) must 
remain confounded with those whom no reform will satisfy, un- 
ices some measure Itkvthe present is adopted ? Where has such 
m wish for moderate reform been CKpreued ? If those who are 

I even thought to entertain sentiments favourable to that cause, 
have cherished them in silence, if they have ^stained from 
pressing them at a moment when they would have served only to 
promote the views of those who wished to annihilate not to 
urni, is it to be apprehended that any ill cBecIs will eiuuc, 
uoleu you adopt some expedient to distinguish the moderate 
reformer from the desperate fue ? Yet this i» the main argu- 
ment of tile learned geotlemnn, which he has put into a thousand 
different shapes. I do not believe, however, Umt the temper 
of moderalG reforaiers will lead them to make common cauw 
with the irreconcilable enemies of the coiutitutiun. If there 
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are really many who may be ranked ax tnodenU rcfonntn, it ia 
at Ictut probabtr thiit they f«el the farce of the danger which I 
have stated ; ihat they think it wiser to checic their wishei than 
to risk the inlet of jacobin principle*, and the imprudence of 
affording to the enemies of the conttilution the meana of accom- 
plishing iti dettruction. Him there been, however, any decisive 
msnifestation of their dettree, or is there reason to beliere that, 
disappointed in their nisiies, they will be iinoiediately driven 
beyond the bounds of duty to the conktitutinn ? If there is no 
security that those, whose views have already pointed beyond 
reform, will be recalled to better sentiments, if there are even, 
certain grounds to believe that they will merely employ any 
refonn that may be introduced, as a step towards realizing ifaeir 
own system, upon what pretence can the present measure be 
held out as calculated to reconcile those men to the constitution? 
From the conduct of gentlemen on the other side, it is (dtvious 
thai they do not conceive any decisive manifestation of the wiabcs 
ofthe people for a moderate reform beingnow introduced, to have 
tuken place. My reason for such an opinion is this : we Inve 
seen that the gentlemen in opposition have not been deficient in 
their cQbrts to proettre every expression of the public concur- 
rence in the objects for which they have contended. From tbeii 
own account these efforts have not been unsuccaufnt ; but, 
supposing that no eSbrts of theirs hail bMn employed, and iIiai 
to the spoRtaoeous impulse of Che people themselves are tn 
be ascribed the petitions which have been voted in different 
qutirCers, to a d^ee indt^ed, in their opinion, to decide the 
genie of the country to be in favour of an immediate peac«, and 
the removxl of miiu'stert, it follows, that those who hare pre- 
sented rach petitions have tmt felt, or the exertions of opposilim 
have not been able to excite, any exprcsMon of that opinion 
they have so often urfod. that no change of men, without a 
change oftyntem, wituiA lead to any penuaneiit good. 

It does not appear Iheu, thnt there is any coll upon the Houtt 
Vj adopt ■ measure which, so far IVom being necessary to satisfy 
■mtofiiaaS j f* iiMdemte reform, they have iMt, Jii iiiijr almn. 
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expressed a wish to obtain. Before the practical expediency of 
this ineasurey then, comes to be discussedt the practical necessity 
of such a measiuie must be established. Jn this proofi however, 
the honourable and learned gentlemen have fiuled ; I need not» 
therefore, go into the state of the country to refute the state* 
ments of the honourable gentlemen. Indeed, I must obfente 
that erery thing urged upon this topic was nothing more than 
assertion. The calamities and difficulties under which' the 
country labours, the war with France and inroads upon the con- 
stitution, the profusion of public expenditure, were the topics 
upoQ which they insisted, and which they said would have been 
avoided if parliamentary reform had formerly been adopted. ,1 
boldly contend,, however, that in the origin of the war, in the 
efforts to an unparalleled extent which the novel^ of the contest, 
and the nature of the enemy, forced us to exert; that in what 
they call inroads^ and which we contend were necessary bul- 
warks for the defence of the constitution, the feelings of the 
people went uniformly along with the proceedings of parlia- 
ment. I will venture to assert, without the fear of contradic- 
tion, that in no time when the tide of prosperity began to turn in 
favour of this country, when the nation began to recover from 
the struggles and from the burdens of the American war, when, 
year afier yeBi, the sources of public wealth and individual 
happiness were increasing and extending, had the functions of 
parliament been more congenial to the feelings of the people, 
than in the painful yet necessary struggles to which we were 
obliged to submit in the present contest. That the natiop has 
suffered, during the progress of the war, many and serious cala- 
mities, I do not dispute ; calamities, however, much |ess severe 
in their effects than those which have been undergone, kj /opun- 
tries acting upon a different system. 

It has indeed been urged, and with no ordinary degrjee of per- 
severance, that the voice of the nation is against the proceedings 
of government : that, however, is more a matter of opinion 
than of fact; and every man will naturally judge of the. credit 
that ought to attach to such an assertion, from the sentiments 
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which are etcprused in the circle of hi* airn acquaintance, and 
from his penon^ entjuiries on the •ubjccl. But 1 will undertake 
to t&J, that at tlie present moment, amidst all the difficulliea and 
embarraMutentB, unavoidably occasioned hy the vigorous proK- 
mcion of hostilities, the system pureued by parliament in lup- 
port of the measures of government it the lyttcm of Ihe people: 
nd parliament at no period possessed in a more ample degree 
ihe confidence of the cootiiry than it doea now. [Here Mr. Fox 
■hoited some Bigns of dissent.] The honourable gentleman may 
be dif^oeed to controvert this opioionl but I am sure he cannot 
dtaintaio the contrary wilh more sincerity or with more perfect 
conviction than I ailvaace what I now assert. The right honour- 
able gentleman, the House will recollect, Tree accxstoineil to as- 
sert last session of parKamcnt, with equal boldness and vchemmoc 
As now, that ihe sense of the country was against the tytiem of 
i&inisters. Good God! where can the honouraUe genilcmaii 
have lived? In what remote comer of the country cnn he harp 
passed his time ? What great public question can hi? fltde, upon 
which the public have not evinced a great degree of interest, ■» 
great as that showh upon any former occsiion ? On the contrary, 
ir ever there was n period nhich we should select, as the on? 
tn which the attention of the public was the most lumed t» pub- 
lic aOairs, ft was precisely that period in which th« learned 
geatleman has described (he public to have io«t nil intcrm in 
the deliberations of parliament. 

I know it is maintained that parliament does not represent the 
great body of the nation, and that the result of gemeral elections 
gives no striking character or impreseiie fefiture of the lenii- 
- ineots of the peo]ile : but I dew're it may also be recelJertMl. 
whether there are not many leading instances and particular cir- 
.cuuistancet atienitnnt on general elections, that go sn-ongly to 
s express the opinion entertained by the constituent body ; wid. 
tiaking up the consideration in that point of view,,] do inaisi, 
Qvinced the position cannot be objected to, thai thir 
D given by those who liad been membcm of the to« 
t od |>r o aeci « *i»i of dst —r. 
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were strong and powerful recommendationt in their favour at tho 
hte general eleetioni. I will for a moment, pursuing this, argu« 
menty request the House to take the parliamentary repretenta^ 
tion as it has been stated and recommended bjr th^ honourable 
gentleman. * I will desire the honourable gentleman himself to 
look for an instant to his own statement of the proposed addi- 
tional representation of the counties, and then candidly decide* 
whether he can argue that the sense of the people was not in a 
great degree to be collected at general elections ? It is submitted 
in that statement, to extend the number of county members 
from ninety*two to one hundred and thirteen ; the augmentation, 
therefore, did not consist of many : and does the honourable 
gentleman intend to except the ninety^two former members by a 
general proscription ? or will he pretend to say, that the system 
of counties, as it stands at present in point of representation, 
goes for nothing ? Certainly he cannot undertake to advance 
such an argument, and so evidently inconsistent with his own 
plan of reform. If, therefore, the one hundred and thirteen 
members proposed by the honourable gentleman to represent 
the counties, would express the true sense of the people, it can« 
not be denied on the same grounds, that the ninety-two who 
were elected by their constituentsi were in a very considerable 
proportion the organs of the public opinion. The arguments 
therefore adduced by the honourable gentleman go against his 
own declaration, thai the sense of the people was not the sense 
of parliament ; and that sense had been fully manifested in 
favour of the war at the general elections. Since, therefore^ I 
recollect the former declaration of the honourable gentleman at 
the end of the last session of parliament, that parliament did not 
{Mwsess the confidence of the people, am I to be discouraged . 
now, aiVer the general election, from saying that they actuaUy 
did enjoy that confidence ? But that is not the only statement 
which I can make in Justification of this assertion. I will appeal 
to the proceedings in great and populous cities, as w^ll as in the 
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tnty of Lotidou, in which the opinions of gentlemen on the other 
side of the House, with respect to parliament not posseuing 
the confidence of the people, were as strongly refuted, on a fair 
[ poll, by a vast majority of tlie electors, as by the elections for 
the comities to which he has referred. It consequently appeam 
' tfiat the honourable gentleman has not speciGc ground to pro- 
ceed on; and that he has totally failed in the foundation of his 
assertion, tfiat parliament does not enjoy the public confidence. 
The learned gentleman has, in the fanciful flights of his elo- 
quence, pushed his objects farther than his honourable friend ; 
for he has not only said, that parliament lias lost the confidence 
of the people, but that the proceedings of parliament Itarc no 
B effect whatever on the public mind. 

The learned gentleman, however, wished to unite two clkwes 
of persons very opposite in ibeir pursuits. He desires to recon- 
I. cile those, who by the very nature of their principles are alto- 
i gcthcr irreconcileable; those whose political doctrines are known 
I to be laimical to legal government, and those who are distin- 
' gutshtd by the moderaiiun of their tenets. With respect to the 
moderates, it could not be toominutely attended to by the House, 
that they propose no plan of reform whatever ; that they perftr 
no complaints ; that they set out witli no petition on that subject ; 
ind is it proper or reasonable that the House should spoiita- 
I neously give what had notbeen even demanded? With regard lo 
the other persons alluded to by the learned gentleman, tlie Housci 
> by agreeing to what has been urged in their favour, would gite 
f tiiem not merely what they claim, but what they demand as an 
■bsolute right, and what is in reality the first step to the accoiD- 
I Idishraent of their real views. That the present moment should 
be a time for the measure of reform appears rather inconsistent! 
' when it is admitted by the learned gentleman himself that radical 
I discontent is prevalent in the country, and when it is undeniable, 
, that the men' who talk of liberty aim merely at licenliousoets, 
and set up the name of reform as a disguise to mask thdr re- 
volutionary projects, and u the first step to their acknowledged 
aystem of innovation. ConccMiont to such men, at auch a tioM* 
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would be impolitic, would be fatal, would be absurd. The House 
also, by agreeing to [he arguments of the learned gentleman, 
would grant what could not be of any use to one set of menyand 
what would be productive of great mischief to the other descrip- 
tion. Such concessions, I will maintain, are not warranted by the 
aound maxims of philosophy, nor to be measured by the numerous 
examples drawn from the history of the world. 

The honourable getUleman* has talkedhighlyof the blessings 
which are to result to manldod from theestablishnient of French 
liberty ; aad because new lights have appeared to set off the doc- 
trine of freedom, this House is therefore to alter their principles 
of government, and to accommodate themselves to the new onler 
of things. The system of French liberty is repretented as a new 
light difiiising itself over all the world, and spreading in every 
region happiness «id improvemeni. Good God ! is the House to 
be told, after the benefits which have been derived from the revo- 
luuon in ibis country, that other and more essential benefits are 
to be added by adopting the principles of the French revolution ? 
From such lights, however, I hope we shall ever protect this con- 
■titution, as against principles inconsistent with any govenunent. 
If we are to be relieved from any evils under which we may at 
present labour, by means of this new light, I for one beg leave 
to enter my solemn protest against the idea. The doctrines upoo 
it is founded, are, as 1 have already said, &lse, shallow, 
presumptuous, more absurd than the most peAilent theorie» 
It were ever engendered by the disordered imagination of man ; 
i hostile to the real interests of mankind, to national protpe- 
to individkal happiness, to intellectual and moral improve- 
:, than any tyranny by whjcl) ifae human species was ever 
.\a6, for this new luminary, shall we abandon the 
star of the British constitution, by which we have bees' 
led to happiness and glory, by which the country has supported 
tniy dangrr, which it has b«en called upon 'to encounter,, 

■ Mr. Orey. 
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■nd risen superior to every difficulty by whidi it hat been 

ussikii P 

Bull indrpcDdeot of these general grounds on which 1 have 

iposed ihjc motian, I have iiu difiicuityin itating thai the ptr- 

e appear* liable to so many objeclione, tbal in no 

« could 1 have given it my auent. Indcn) I could 

as little concur in the plan of the hmourable gentleman as in > 

proposal for universal tufiVage : how near tt approachei to that 

■ystem I tihall not nou discuAs, The honourablt.' gentlMiiao, on 

■ former occasion, has said, that he would rather have univenal 

itiSi-age tliBii no reform. The learned gentleman, however, dit- 

elaime univtrrsa] suffrage, when owerted us a matter of right. 

Certainly, indeed, sonte people have reasoB to complain of the 

led gentleman who, in aupporting a plan of reform on grouiKis 

l-cf practical advantage, refuses that univertal auBrage to whidi 

no objection on practical grounds, merely because ii is 

la a matter of righr. He will, however, find it diffionit ta 

\e that practical «xpedieDce with the new light of general 

f Ireedom which has so unexpectedly broken in upon the world. 

[ the propofiition, however, is neither more nor less than, with 

ie exception of one fifth, to abolish the whole system of tiw 

[ npresentation of this country, as it has been formed by charter 

I at by parliamentoT}- arrangement, as it has been moulded by liiiKt 

d experience, as it has been blended with our mannen atid 

( ffutoms, without regard to the rights or c«inponsa*i«M, or to tb« 

k foiveral effect of moil ill cations. All these are u> be twept awsy, 

I Htd a numerical scale of representation to be cubttituted in its 

I ^ce ; the country is to be divided into distnois, and every houae- 

L Itolder, paying taxes, is to vote ; thus a system would be iatro- 

I 4uced little short of universal suffrage. On what experience, on 

I ^at practice is this gigantic scale of numerioi repreanrtstion to 

r be inlroduced ? In former plans llie variety of the nodca of 

I- i^Tesentation naa admitted to be proof, how much bellar tuna 

r umI circumstances may mould and regulate representation than 

I Bay institutions founded on reasonings a priori, and hoi^ neccs- 
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l^try it was to give way to the elft;cU> of »ui.'|i experience. It is 

it the hnrsli unifonnity of principles, each pushed to its extreme, 

Ttut the geatrai complexipn arieing out of the various shadeE, 

» which forma Ae harmony of llie reprcgenlBlion, and the precti- 

' ««1 enedlence of the constitution, capabli^ of improving itself 

I 4Mt!iKieDlly with its fiHulanieDtal principles. Who will say lb«t 

iliful variety may not have contributed to the advaotage 

rf* the whole? That system mas practical, and experience has 

icd the excellence of it, but the present plan goes the 

whole length of destroying all the existing represeDtatios, with 

the exception only of the county members ( why they alone are 

excepted I am at a loss to conceive), and bringing ^1 to one 

system. Are the gentlemen who propose this system aware of 

tlie benefits resulting from a varied state of representation, and 

arc they ready at once to resign them. 

It never was contended that the int^ualiiy of the representa- 

in has been attended with any practical disadvantage, that the 

: of Yorkshire was neglected because it sent only tw* 

rs to parliament, or that Birmingham and Manchester ex- 

erienced any ill consequences from having no representatives. 

r does it oftpear that universal suffrage is better than if tbe 

ight to vole be founded on numerical, or even alphabeticcil 

ing«aient P TherclsHO practice, certainly no rec0giii«ed|>Fac> 

, for its basts. The experiment proposed h ni-«, cKtenaive, 

rerluming all ihe ancient system, and substituting something 

i without any tbeardical advantage, or any practical 

In the mixed representation which now nib- 

lot elections are those which have been cbiefly 

, and the honourable gentleman oppaeite to me fi>r- 

y agreed with me in opinion, that burgage tenurec nndamall 

rporalionH were even less exceptionable than open burghs with 

I tmaii qualifications. Yet this extension ofsuiaJl ^ualificauons, 

■ (Vliich it haa been a general complaint that nmrji conruaioii, 

ilebauchery, and abuse ai elections arose, lorms the piiucipaJ 

Mturc in the honourable geniloman's plan. 

B tkese grounds, thcreforct looking seriously it the dtu- 
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ation o£ the country, examining facts with attention, unless we 
Would seal our own dishonour, unless we would belie the testi- 
tnonj of our constituents, we must dissent from the reasons on 
which the necessity of this proposition is founded. We ought 
to resist the specific plan which the honourable gentleman has 
oflered, unless we would renounce the tried system of our 
representation, for a plan at once highly exceptionable in theory, 
and totally unsupported by expenence^ 

The motion was ncgatired ; 

Ayet*. 91 

Nocf 356 



t 



June 2. 1797. 



., Mft.PiTT moved the order of the day for taking into contidemdoa 
^ Majesty*! message relative to the Mutiny in the Fleet — 

^ G£ORG£ R. 
**. It is with the deepest concern His Majesty acquaints the House of 
Commons, that the conduct of the crews of some of his Alps now at the 
Norc, in pernsdng in the most violent and treasonable acts of mutiny 
and disobedience, notwithstanding the full extension to them of all the 
benefits which had been accepted with gratitude b^ the rest of His 
Mi^jesty's fleet, and notwithstanding the repeated offers of His 3lajestyr's 
gracious pardon, on their returning to their duty, have compelled His 
Majesty to call on aU his faithful subjects to give their utmost assistance 
in repressing such dangerous and criminal proceedings. His Majesty ha^ 
dbccted a copy of the proclamation which he has israed for this purpose, 
to be laid before the House ; and be cannot doubt that his paiiiament 
will adopt, with readiness and decision, every measure which can tend, 
at this important conjuncture, to provide for the public security. And 
His Majesty particularly recommends it to the consideration of parlia- 
ment, to make more eflectual provision for the prevention and punish- 
ment of all traitorous attempts to excite sedition and mutiny in His 
Majesty's naval sendee; or to withdraw any part of Hb Majestjr's 
fiifces, by tea or land, from their duty and allegiance to him : and from 
that obedience and disdi^e which are so important to the prosperity 
and safety of the British empire. 

G. R." 
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L^The Message being re»d, Mt. Pitt (poke to the rollowing efieei : 

Important u the preseat occuiou is, 1 Teel that it will not be 
necesiary for nie to detain the Home with a long detail upon the 
subject of the gracious commuDication ftom the throne, which 
has now been read to us. By that cammunicatioD we leurn that 
all tlie benefit of Hii Majesty '« grocioui favour, which restored 
satitfaction to part of His Majesty's forces, was attended with 
every mark of duty and gratitude by that part, and was extended 
to tlic whole of His Majetly'* fieet ; but that, nevertheless, there 
arc now at the Nore deluded persons who liave persisted in dis- 
obedicDce, and proceeded lo open acts of mutiny and disorder, 
although all the same benefits have been allowed to them ; the 
same liberal allowance which was agreed upon by parliament, 
and His Majesty's most gracious pardon, have been offered to 
them in the same generous manner as it was to those who have 
returned to their duty. We have the murtitication now to learn 
that mutiny is carried on to the most ilnngeroos and criminal 
exceu, to lucli a length, that the persons concerned in it have 
gone into open and undisguised hostility against His Majes^'s 
forces acting under orders and comniands from regular authority. 
Much as we must deplore such events, much as we must fed 
them ns an aggravatiou of the public diiEculties with which wc 
have to contend, yet we must all feel it to be the duty of the 
House of Commons to show to its constituents, and lo the world 
at large, that there is no difficulty which they will not meet 
with firmneaa and resolute decision ; that we will take measures 
to extricate the country from its difficulties in a manner that 
is worthy of the representatives of a great, a hrave, a powerful, 
Ud 8 free people. I am persuaded that, under our present 
ibcumstances, we can have no hesitation in laying at the foot of 
be throne an address of assurance, (hat we will afford His Ma- 
Lijctty every effectual support in our power ) that we will counter- 
, as far as wo can, so fatal an example as has, by the moat 
iMOosununatc wickedness, been set to His Majesty's tuval foroe; 
tt w< will iliwd at we feel a jutt indignatioa againtt a coa- 
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duct so uoworthy of, to inconsistent witli, the inunty and gcn» 
rotu charatttr af Briiiili eeaiucn ; (hat wc fed resentment at go 
ungrateful a return to the generosity of a liberal parliainent, tuid 
the cnildneH and benigiiiiy of an illustrioua throne. I truit, 
that we shall recollect what our duty Is in auch a cottjuiicture ; 
I trust too, that ns these late proceedingit are utterly rcpujruant 
to the real dpirit of the British sailor, contrary to the conduct 
wliich has cstablislicd tlie glory of the liritiah navy, and the 
TCI10WI1 nf llie lintJsh natiuD, it will aiipear that it tras not in 
the heurts of British scaraco that such mutinous principles nri- 
ginalcd- I trust that we iihnll show also, (hiit if tliere are 
among us tliuse irho are cncinics to the Aifldatnmtal tnleraU 
of this country, to il£ glory, to its salbty, and tn its exiftcnce 
as a notion, nhose malignity is directed to the honour and eren 
existence of cnr navy, wlio carry on titeir diabolical BftiAc« by 
misrepreseDtalion of fitct$, to pervert the dispomtioru tad change 
Ihc principles of the seamen, by instilling into their miada Mw 
alarms itnd apprehensions, and prerail upon then la do acts 
contrar}' to their instinct, and that loo when they are caUod 
upon to contend with am enemy— I trust, I toy, that if ifatrfc 
,be among us auch foes, lliey may he detected and deah wWiaa 
they deserve. Our indignation should be nmre aetiM 
the seducers than the seilnccd and mii^guldcd. 

Whether, according to the existing law agalnK 
attempts tliat we have seen made upon another branch «f Hla 
Majesty's serviee to shake iia loyalty, but which, to iha haaoar 
of tliat body, reniains unmored, and I troKl ta iimnaveablo, «re 
posse's* power enough to punish, as tbey deserv«. such wicliad 
offenders, may be n matter perhnps vf doiihc I f4ia)], l u >mm*«i, 
Instantly proceed to that part of the reconrraendatJoB in His 
Majesty's matsa|(e, and to iit«e nty iileait upon the law iigulaat 
persons »tio aliril excite His Majesty's forces to mutiny ar dl*- 

• '«A)edience, It i« not nrecmary for mti (o ent<.T now into parti- 
culars upon that subject; but I feel it my duty to declaet, that 
if the address n4rich I tlidl propnoe shall meat, us I hofM as>d 

I "'feBBfidcntiy truxt it vilt, the unMnimsai Mareof iba Maosa, I shall 
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immediately move for leave to bring in a bill for the better 
preventioB of the crime I have already stated. Tliore if » I am 
persuaded, ia this Housei but one seme of the great guilt of this 
offence, of the notoriety of its practice, and of the danger 
of its consequences ; in short, there exists every ground upon 
which penal law can be applied to any offence, viz. the mischief 
of the act itself, and the frequency of its cohimission. The re- 
medy which I mean to propose for the consideration of parlia- 
ment, will, I trust, be sufficiently efficacious to attain its object, 
without o'erstepping the moral guilt and real malignity of the 
crime. While, however, we all feel it to be our duty to enter 
on the consideration of such legislative provision, while pariia^ 
roent is not wanting in its duty at such a crisis of public affiurs, 
I trust also that we shall not be disappointed in our expectation 
of the spirit of the public collectively or individually ; that they 
will not be wanting in their exertions in such a crisis ; that they 
will be animated, collectively and individually, with a spirit that 
will give energy and effect to their exertions ; that every man 
who boasts, and is worthy of the name of an Englinhman, wiN 
stand forth in the metropolis, and in every part of the kingdom^ 
to mmntain the authority of the laws, and enfiirce obedience t# 
them, to oppose and counteract the machinations of the disaf^ 
fected, and to preserve a due principle of submission to legal 
authority. I trust that all the inhabitants of the kingdom m-iH 
unite in one common defence against internal enemies, -to 
maintain the general security of the kingdom, by providing for 
the local security of each particular district ; that we shall all 
remember, that by so doing we shall give the fullest scope to His 
Majesty's forces against foreign enemies, and also the fullest 
scope to the known valour and unshaken fidelity of the military 
force of the kingdom against those who shall endeavour to dis* 
turb its internal tranquillity. 8uch are the principles which I 
feel, and upon which I shall act for myself, and such are the 
principles, and will be the conduct, I hope, of every man ni 
this House and out of it ; such are the ^i^ntimenu tbal^ are im- 
planted in us all; such the feelings that are inherent in the 
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breast of every Englisliraon. I should insult the House bjr 
flhcwiog that I distruited Its character, and the character or th* 
country! if I said more, and I should have neglected my duty i£- 
I had said less. 1 now move, Sir, 

" That an humble address be presented to His Majesty ts 
return His Majesty the thanks of this House for his most graciota 
message : 

" To express to HisMujesty the concern and indignatioo which 
we must feel in common with His Majesty, at tlie heinous and 
criminal conduct of the crews of some of His Majesty's ships, not- 
withstanding the offer go repeatedly made to them of HisMajesty'a 
most gracious pardon, and the prools of the paternal regard of 
His Majesty, and of the liberality of parliament, which they 
have received in common with the rest of His Majesty's fleet. 

" To assure His Majesty, that we are ready and determined i» 
afford to Uis Majesty our utmost assistance in repressing such 
dangerous nud criminal proceedings, and to adopt every measure 
which can tend, at this conjuncture, to provide for the public 
security : with this view we shall proceed, without delay, ia 
pursuance of the recommendation of His Majesty, to consider of 
such further provision as it may be necessary to make, for the 
more effectual prevention and punishment of all traitorous at- 
tempts to excite mutiny in any part of Hi* Majesty's forces, or 
to withdraw them from their duty and allegiance, and from that 
obedience and discipline which are so important to the pros- 
perity and tlie safety of the British Empire : 

" That we have the fullest reliance, that all His Majetiy'i 
iaithful subjects, from eeotimenis of loyalty and attachment to 
His Majesty, and a just anxiety for their dearest interests, nil! 
be eager to manifest, at so important a crisis, a full determination 
to contribute, on every occasion, their utmost exertions for the 
support of legal authority, the mainteaaoce of peace and order, 
and the general protection and defence of His Majesty's king- 
doms." 
The quettion on the addrcH was put and agreed to nemine cotanu&tenU. 
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November 10. 1797. 

Thc order of the day being read for the House to take into consider- 
ation the papers which had been Uid before them by His Majesty's di- 
rection, relative to the late negotiation at LiUe, and the address of the 
House of Lords being also read, Mr. Dundas moved ** that the House do 
concur with Their Lordships in that address." 

After Sir John Sinclair and Lord Temple had spoken^ the former 
of whom moved an amendment to the address, 

BIr. Pitt rose, and delivered his sentiments as follows : 



Sir— HariDgcome to this House, with the firm persuasian^ that 
there never existed an occasion, when the unanimous concur- 
rence of the House might be more justly expected than on a pro- 
posal to agree in the sentiments contained in the address which 
has been read, I must confess myself considerably disappointed, 
in some degree, even by the speech of my noble relation, (much 
as I rejoice in the testimony which he has given of his talents 
and abilities,) and still more by the speech of the honourable ba- 
ronet, and by the amendment which he has moved. I cannot 
agree with the noble lord in the extent to which he has stated 
his sentiments, that we ought to rejoice that peace was not made ; 
much less, Sir, can I feel desirous to accept, on the part of mj 
self or my colleagues, either from my noble kinsman, or any 
other person, the approbation which he was pleased to express, 
of the manner in which we have concluded the negotiation* 
IVe have not concluded the negotiation — the negotiation has been 
concluded by others ; we have not been suffered to continue it ; 
our claim to merit, if we have any, our claim to the approbation 
of our country is, that wc persisted in every attempt to conduct 
that negotiation to a pacific termination, as long as our enemies 
left us, not the prospect, but the chance or possibility of doing so, 
consistent with our honour, ourdignity, andoursafety. Welament 
and deplore the disappointment of the sincere wishes which we 
felt, and of the earnest endeavours which we employed; yet we 
are far from suffering those sentiments to induce us to adopt the 
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unmanly line of conduct that liu^ been re con im coded by the])<>- 
nourtible baronet; lliis is not the moment to dwell only on our 
dieappotntnicm, to suppress our indignation, or lo let our cou- 
mgf, our cnnetnncy, and our detcrtninali on, be buried in tlte ex- 
pressions of uiitnaidy fear, or untivafling regret. Between IheaQ- 
two extrenieH it in, that 1 trust our conduct Is directed; and in 
calling upon tlie Houm to join in sentiments belwen those ex- 
tremes, I do trust, Uiat if we cannot have the unanimous opinion, 
we shall have the general and ready concurrence Itoth of tfae 
HouHe and of the country. 

Sir, before I trouble the House, which I am net detiiroiu of 
duin^ at length, with a few points which I wish to recsfrittthte, 
let mc first call to your minds the general nature of the amend- 
m<.'nt which the honourable baronet has, under these circmn- 
staticcB, thought tit to propose, and the general nature nf the 
observations by which he introduced it. He began with dtploring 
ihc cnlaniitics of war, on the general topic, that oil war b cnla- 
milous. Do I object to this sentiment ? No ; but it is our busi- 
ness at B moment when we feel that the conlinuatice of llmt war 
Is owing to the animosity, the implacable animosity of our ene- 
my, to the inveterate and insatiable ambition of the pr7*«it fhin- 
lie government of France, not Of the people of France, at the 
honourable baronet unjustly stated it — is it our btislnCM at that 
moment to content ourselves with merely lamenting in com- 
mon-place terms the calamities of war, and forgetting that It Is 
jiarl of the duty which) as representatives of the people, wt 
owe to our government and our country, to state that the con- 
tinuance of those evils upon ourselves, and upon France tOOi h 
the fruit only of the conduct of the enemy; that It Is to be Ifflputed 
to them, and not to us? 

Sir, tile papers which wi-re ordered lo be laid on the table 
have been in every gentleman's hand, and on the materials 
which they furnish we must be prepared to decide. Ckh 
there be a doubt, that all the evils of war, whatever may be i 
their Consequences, are to be imputed solely to His Majesty's 
tnemlea? Is there any man here pr^Hred to deny. 
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delay in every stage of the negotiation, and its final rupture, 
are proved to be owing to the evasive conduct, the unwarrantable 
pretensions, the inordinate ambition, and the implacable ani** 
mosity of the enemy ? I will shortly state what are the points, 
though it is hardly necessary that I should state them, for they 
speak loudly for themselves, on which I would rest that propo- 
sition ; but if there is any man who doubts it, is it the honour- 
able baronet? Is it he who makes this amendment, leaving out 
every thing that is honourable to the character of hii own 
count r}', and seeming to court some new complaisance on the 
part of the French directory? — the honourable baronet, who, 
. as soon as he has stated the nature of his amendment, makes the 
first part of his speech a charge against His Majesty's ministert, 
for even having commenced the negotiation in the manner, 
and under the circumstances in which they did commence it -~ 
who makes his next charge, their having persevered in it, when 
violations of form and practice were insisted upon in the earliest 
stage of it ? Does he discover that the French government, 
whom we have accused with insincerity, have been sincere from 
the beginning to the end of the negotiation ? Or, after having 
accused His Majesty's ministers for commencing and persevering 
in it, is the honourable baronet so afraid of being misconstrued 
into an idea of animosity against the people of France, that he 
must disguise the truth, must do injustice to the character and 
cause of liis own country, and leave unexplained Uie cause of 
the continuance of this great contest ? Let us be prepared te 
probe that question to the bottom, to form our opinion upon it, 
and to render our condOct conformable to that dpinion. This 
I conceive to be a manly conduct, and, especially at such a 
moment, to be the indispensable duty of the House. But iH 
not the honourable baronet inHigine there is any ground for 
his apprehension, that by adopting the language of the addre% 
which ascribes the continuance of the war to the ambition tf 
the enemy, we shall declare a system of endless ahimosity 
between the nations of Great Britain and France. I say direcdy 
the contrary. He who icruples to declare, that in the preseht 
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moment the government of France are acting as much in con- 
tradiction to the known wiahes of the French nation, as to the 
just pretensions and anxious wishes of the people of Great 
Britain— he who scruples to declare them the authors of this 
calamiCy, deprives us of the consolatory hope which we are 
inclined to cherish, of some future change of circumstances 
more favourable to our wishes. 

It a melancholy spectacle, indeedt to see in any country, 
and on the ruin of any pretence of liberty however nominal, 
shallow, or delusive, a system of tyranny erected, the most 
galling, the most horrible, the most undisguised in all its parts 
and attributes that has stained the page of history, or disgraced 
the annals of the world ; but it would be much more unfortu* 
nate, if when we see that the same cause carries desolation 
through France, which extends disquiet and fermentation 
through Europe, it would be worse, indeed, if we attributed 
to the nation of France that, which is to be attributed only to 
the unwarranted and usurped authority which involves them in 
misery, and would, if unresisted, involve Europe with them in 
one common ruin and destruction. Do we state this to be ani- 
mosity on the part of the people of France ? Do we state this 
in order to raise up an implacable spirit of animosity against that 
country ? Where is one word to that effect in the declaration to 
which the honourable gentleman has alluded ? He complains 
much of this declaration, because it tends to perpetuate animo- 
sity between two nations which one day or other must be at 
peace — God grant that day may be soon ! But what does that 
declaration express upon the subject ? Does it express, that 
because the present existing government of France has acted as 
it has acted, we forego the wish or renounce the hope that some 
new situation may lead to happier consequences? On the con- 
trary. His Majesty's language is distinctly this: *' While this 
determination continues to prevail on the part of his enemies. 
His Majesty's earnest wishes and endeavours to restore peace 
to his subjects must be fruitless; but his sentiments remain 
unalteiccd ; he looks with anxious expectation to the moment 
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when the government of France may show a temper and spirit 
in any depree corresponding with his own." I wish to know 
whether words can be found in the English language whicii 
more expressly slate the contrary sentiment to tlint which the 
honourable baronet imputes ; they not only disclaim animoiity 
against the people of France in consequence of the conduct of Its 
rulers, but do not go the length of declaring, that afler all this 
provocation, even with the present rulers, all treaty is imprac- 
ticable. Wliethcr it is probable, that acting on the principles 
upon which ihey have acquired their power, atid while that 
power continues , they will listen to any system of moderation or 
justice at home or abrodd, it is not now necessary to discuss ; 
but for one, 1 desire to express my cordial concurrence In the 
sentiment, so pointedly expressed in that passage of the decla* 
ration, in which His Majesty, notwithstanding all the provocation 
he has received, and even after the receot successes, which, by 
the blessing of Providence, have attended his arms, declares his 
readiness to adhere to the tame moderate terms and principles 
which he proposed at (lie time of our greatest difficulties, and 
to conclude peace on that ground, if It can now be obtained, 
even with this very government. 

t am sensible, that while I am endeavouring to vindicate His 
Majesty's servants against the charges of the honourable baronet, 
which are sufficiently, however, refuted by the early part of his 
own speech, 1 am incurring, in some degree, the censure of 
t)ie noble lord to whom I before alluded. According to lu| 
principles and opinions, and of some few others in this country, 
ii is matter of charge against us that we even harbour in our 
minds at this moment, a wish to conclude peace upon the terms 
which we think admissible with the present rulers of France. 
1 am not one of those who can or will join in tl 
I have no difficulty in repeating what I stated before, that 
their present spirit, aOer what they have said, and still i 
after what they have done, I can entertain little hope of so de- 
sirable an event. I have no hesitation in avowing, for it would 
he iitlenew and hypocrisy to conceal it, that for the sake of 
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. mankind in general, and to gnitiiy tnose sentiicenu vliicb 
never be eradicaled from llie human heari, I should see i 
pleasnrc and satisfaction the termiDation of a government whi 
conduct and whose origin is such as we have sceD that of thwi 
government of France: but that is not the object — tfant ought 
not to be the principle of the war, whatever wish I may enter- 
tain in ray own heart ; and whatever opinion 1 may think ic 
fair or manly to avow, I have no difficulty in stating, that, viort 
. lent and odious as ia the character of that government, I verily 
believe, in the present slate of Europe, that if we are i* 
wanting to ourselves, if, by the blessing of Providence, our pe 
Kcveraoce, and our resources, Bhould enable us to make peat 
with France upon tcrm^ in which we taint not our character, i>k> 
which we do not abandon the sources of our wealth, the mean*- 
of our strength, the defence of what we already poeseaa ; if we" 
maintain our equal pretensions, and assert that rank wliich 
are entitled to hold among nations — the moment peace can be 
obtained on such terms, be the form of govemroenl ia Fraiii 
nhat it may, peace is desirable, peace h then anxiously to br 
sought. Gut unlejs it it attained on such terms, there 
extremity of war, there is no extreiniiy of honourable contettr 
that is not preferable to tlie name and pretence of peace, whii 
niu6t be in reality a disgraceful capitulation, a ba^c, an abjCcC 
surrender of every thing that constitutes the pride, the BafetTi 
and happiness of England. 

A These, Sir, arc the sentiments of my mind on thtt leading 
point, and with these sentimenu I shape my conduct betwe«B 
the contending opinions of the noble lord and of the honourabl* 
baronet. But there is one obser^-ation of the hflnoorabl 
baronet on which I mu£t now more particularly remark. K» 
has discovered that wc state the Directory of France to have bco 
all along insincere, and yet lake merit for having commenced a* 
negotiation, which we ought never to have commenced withook 
being persuaded of their fiiocerity. This supposed conirsdictioit 
requires but a few words to explain it. 1 believe that those wti»- 
constitute ihc prcunt government of France never w ere « 
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for a moment in the oegotuitiou : Irom all tlic inrormation I 
have obtained, and from every conjecture 1 could form,.!, Tor 
one. Dcver wu go duped as to believe them sincere ; but I did 
bdieve, and I thought I knew, thai there wsba general prevail- 
ing wish for peace, and a pred am intuit sense of' iis necessily 
^oiring and contirming itaeir in France, and founded ua the 
most obvious and most presiing. motives. I did see a spirit of 
reviving moderation gradually gaining ground, and opening a 
tvay to the happiest alterations in ilie general system of that 
country i I did believe tliat the violence of that portion of the 
executive government, whicl). by the late strange revolution of 
France, unhappily for Prance itself and for the world, lias 
gained ttic nscendancyi would have been restrained within some 
bounds ; tliat ambition must give way to reason : that even 
phrvnsy ttself must be controlled and governed by necessity. 
Thc«e were the hopes and expectations I entertained. I did, 
notwithstanding, fed, thai even from the out&el, and in evcr%' 
»tep of that negotiation, those who happily bad not yet the full 
power to cut it short in tJic beginning, who dared not trust the 
public eye with the whole of their designs, who could not avow 
ail their principles, unfortunately, neverdieless, did retain from 
the btgiiining power enough to control thofe who had a better 
divposition ; to mix in every part of the negotiation, which they 
could not then ahniptly break off, whatever could impede, em- 
barrass, and perplex, in order to throw upon us, if possiblci the 
odium of its failure. 

!^ir, the system of Francs is explained by the very objections 
that are made against our conduct. The violent party could 
. not, as I have stated,. at once break off the treaty on their port, 
but (hey wished to drive England to the rupture ; they had not 
strength enough to reject all negotiutioui but they had (trenglh 
enough to mix in every stt'p lliose degradations and insults, those 
inconsistent and uBworranled pretensions in points even of sub- 
erdioMc importsnce, which reduced ministers to that opinion 
which I have described ■ but which ihcy decided in a way that 
BIO the censure of the honourable baronet- 
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They chose ralhtr to incur the blami- ol' sacrificiui; puoctiliM (i 
■ome times essenlint)< rather than aSbrd the enemy an opportu* 
nity of evading this plain question — Is there any ground, and, 
if any, wbnt, upon which you are ready to conclude p^ace 
To that point it was our duly to drive them ; we have drivol 
thcui to that point : they would tell us no terms, however exi 
bitant and unwarrantable, upon which they would be ready H 
make peace. WImt would have been the honourable baronet' 
expeiiient to avoid this embarrassment? It would have been, a 
he has this day intbrmed us. an address which he had thought 
of moving in the last ^e.^ion, and which, indeed, I should haW 
been less surprised had he moved, than if the Housu had con* 
curred in it ; he would have moved that no projet should 
given in tjll the enemy were prepared to present n contre pro^eltl 
If it was a great misfortune that thai address vaa not moved. I 
am afraid some of the guilt belongs to me, because the hODOur- 
able baronet did suggest such an idea, and I did with great 
sincerity and frankness tell him, that if he was really a friend to 
peace, there was no motion he could make so little calculated to 
promote that object ; and I did prevail upon the hooourabla 
baronet (o give up the inlcntion. If I am right in the suppo* 
sition I have stated : if I am rij^ht in thinking that our great 
object wan to press Franre to thij point, and lo put the questtod 
— if you have any terms lo olTer, what are they? — was then 
any one way by which wc could nmkc it so diificult for tliem to 
retain any pretence nf a desire fur peace, as to fipcak out' our«- 
selves, and call upon them either fur agreement, or fur modifi- 
cation, or fur some other plan in ihcir turn ? Ry not adopting 
the honourable baranel*s plan, wc have put the tjuestion beyou^ 
dispute, whetlier peace was atlulnable at lost, and whether our 
advances would or would not be met on the part of Fraocc ; and 
I shall, to the latest hour nf my life, rejoice that we were fortu- 
nate enough to place this question in tlie light which defies tha 
powers of misrepresentation, in which no man can attempt U 
perplex it, and in which it presents itself Uiis day for the drcnio^ 
of the House and of the nation, and calls upon every iodni 
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wh« haa at stake the public happiness anU his own, to determine 
tor him!<eir, whether this ii or U not a crisic which reqairee hi* 
best «Keritons in the defence of bis country. 

To show which, 1 shall now proceed, notn-ithstanding the re- 
proach whii'h has been thrown on our line of conduct, to show the 
*yBtemcvenof obstinate forbearance, with which we endeavoured 
to overcome preiiniinarv ilifficullies, the determined resolution on 
our pan to overlook all minor obstacles, and to come lo the real 
essence of discussion upon tlie terms of peace. To show this, it 
is not necessary lo do more than to caII to the recollection of the 
House the leading ports of the declaration of His Majesty. I 
mean lo leave that part of the subject abo without the possi- 
bility of doubt, or dificrence of opinion. It is certainly true, 
that, even previous to any of the circumstances that related to 
the preliminary forms of the negotiation, the prior conduct of 
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({ucstioii of terms of peace, not upon a questioo of llie ci 
European or colonial possessions, but upon the haughty der 
of a previous preliminary, which iliould give up every thing on 
the part of the allies, and which should leave ihem aflerwnrds 
ercry thing to ask, or rather to re()uire. It is true it closed in 
nearly the same insulting manner as the second mission ; it is 
true, loo, thai, subsequent lo that period, in the preliminaries 
concluded between the Emperor and France, it wax agreed to 
invite the allies of each party to a congrera, whicli, however, 
was never carried into execution. It was under the: 
itanoes that >lis Majesty, in the earnest desire of availing him- 
self of that apirit of moderation which had begun lo show itself 
in France, determined to renew those proposals which hud been 
before slighted and rejected; bul when this step was taken, what 
was the conduct of those who have gained the ascendency in 
France? On the first application to know on what ground 
were disposed to neaotiaie, wantotily, as will be shown by 
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the sw]ucl, iinJ lor no purpose bul lu pteveut even tlie opeoing^ 
ol' the conferences, they insisteJ upona mode of negotiation very 
contrary to general uiagcand convenience, contraryltothettuidt! 
ill which they Imd terminated irar with any of the beliigerent 
powers, and directly contrary to any mode which they themadwia 
aflerwardt pereisted in following in thin very negotiation with uf. 
They began by raying, they would receive no proposals for pre« 
liminaries, but that conferences should bn held for the purpose 
of concluding at once a definitive treaty. 

His Majesty's answer was, that it woa liia desire to adopt thai 
mode only which ii'as most likely to accelerate tJie object in view, 
and the powera of his plenipotentiary would apply to either ob- 
ject, either preliminary or definitive. They a|)peared content willi 
his answer : but what was the next step Y In the simple form of 
granting a passport for tlic minister, at the moment they vera 
saying they preferred a definitive peace, because it was tlie most 
expeditious ; in that very passport, which in all former time* lioi 
only described tlie character of the minister, without entering 
into any thing relating to the terms or mode of negotiatiog, tbt^ 
insert a condition relative to bis powers, and that incoitaiUenl 
with what His Majesty had expiaiiitd to be the nature of tha 
powers he had intended to give, and with which they had appa> 
rently been satisfied ; they made it a passport not for a minisiep 
coming to conclude peace generally, but applicable only to a 
definitive and separate peace. 

This proceedin>; was in itself liable lo the most obvious objec- 
tion ; but it is more importanl, 4H an instance to show how, in 
the simplest part of the transaction, the untraclobls ^trii of 
France discovered itself; it throws light upon the suliaequcnk 
part of the transaction, and shows the incnnsislendea and contra^ 
dictions of their successive pretensions. As to the condiuon ibea 
made in (he passport for tht: first time, that the negotiation should 
be for a separate peace. His Mujesty declared that ho had tm 
choice between a definitive and a preliminary treaty, but ■■ to • 
sepaHte peace, bis honour and good faith, with regard ta Ui 
ally (be Queen of Portugal, would not permit it : ho 
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stated his unalterable determioatiuu to agree to no treaty in which 
Poitugal should not be included, expressing, at the same time, 
Wis reaUinets tliai France GbouU treat on the pait of Holland 
and Spain. 

On thii oceasiou, the good faillt of ihii country prevailed ; the 
eyelem of violence and deBpotism wm not then ripe, and there- 
lure Hi; Majesty's demand to treat for Portugal was acquietced 
in by the directory. They, at the same time, undertook to treat 
uu their part fur their allies, Holland and Spain, as well as far 
themselves, though, in the subfie(|uent course of the negotiation, 
tbey pretended to be without sufficient power to treat for either. 

1 roust here entreat the octenlian of the House to the next cir- 
cumstance which occurred. When the firmness of His Majesty, 
Ills anxi«u3 and sincere desire to terminate the horrors of war, 
and his uniform moderation, overcame theTiolence, and defeated 
the dceigus of ilie members of the executive government of 
France, tliey had recourse to another expedient — the most absurd 
lis well as the most unjustifiable: tht^y adverted to the rupture of 
the former negotiation, as if that rupture was to be imputed to 
His Majesty ; and this insinuation was accompanied with a per- 
sonal reflection upon the minister who was seat by His Mnjesty 
to treat on the part of ihie country. His Majesty, looking 
anxiously as he did to the conclusion of peace, disdained to reply 
otherwise, than by observing, that this was not a fit topic to be 
agitated at tlie moment of renewing a negotiation, and that the 
circumstances of Uie transaction were well enough kiiown to 
Europe and to the world. And the result of this negotiation 
has conhrmed what the fomier bad sufficiently proved, that His 
Majesty could not luive selected, in the ample field of talenu 
which his dominions furiuiJ), any person better qualified to do 
justice to hii sincere and benevolent desire, to promote the 
reuoratioa of pence, and his lirm and unalterable determination 
to niaiotaia the dignity and honour of bis kingdoms. 

In spite of tbwG obstacles, and otliers more minute, the Briti^tt 
plenipotentiary at length arrived at Lisle ; the full powert were 
IfKumitted to the respective governments, and were found un- 
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intes ? \Vhat have we seen ditperaed by iliac English press wliicli 
knows no other lue of English liberty, but servilely to retnil and 
iranseribc French opinions? We have been tolJ, tliflt it was a 
projet that refused to embrnce the terms of negotiation. Gen. 
tlrmen have read the papers — how does that fact bland ? In the 
original /iror^j we agrcid to ^ive up the conquests we had made 
from France and her allies, with certain exceptions. For those 
exceptions a blank was left, in order to ascertain whether France 
was desirous that the exceptions should be divided between her 
and her allies, or whether sh« continued to insist upon a com- 
plete com pen sat ion, and letV England to look for compensation 
only to her allies. France, lealous as she pretends to be for he'r 
allies, had no difficulty in authorising her ministers to declare, 
that she must retain every thing fur herself. This blank was then 
filled up, and it was then distinctly slated, bow little, out of 
what we hod, we demanded to keep; in one sense, it remains 
a blanl; still ; we did not attempt to preclude France from any 
fithet mode of filling it up ; but while we stated the nmost 
extent of our own views, we left open to full explanation what- 
ever points the govemmeot of France could desire. We called 
upon ihem, and repeatedly solicited them, to state sometliing as 
to the nature of the terms which they proposed, if they objected 
to ours. It was thus left open to modilication, alteration, or 
omecMion : but this is not the place, this is not the lime, in 
whtd) I am to discuss, whether those temis, in all given cir- 
cumstances, or in the circumstances of that moment, were or 
were not the ultimate ternu upon which peace ou^ht to be 
accepted or rejected ; if it were once brought to (he point when 
an ultimatum could be judged of, 1 will not argue whetlier 
some great concession might not have been made with the 
certainty of peace, or whether the terms proposed constituted 
nn offer of peace upon more favourable grounds for the enemy 
than His Majeiiy'a ministers could justify. I argue not the one 
question nor the other ; it would be inconsistent with the public 
interest and our duty, that we should here slate or discuss it; 
t I have to discuss, is, wlietlier the terms, upon the face 
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of ibeu, appear liuiiourable, open, frank, (lisiinclt oiikccrc, and 
a pledge of maderutioD ; and 1 leave it to the good kdsc of 
tbe Houae, whetlier there caa exUt « difference of opinion upon 
DiU poiDt. 

Sir, what was it »'c offered to renounce to France? Is one 
word, all that wc had takeu from them. What did this conaist 
■ ((f? — the valuable, and almost, under all circuDittanccBi tho 
itnpregnable ijland of Martinique, various other West-IniUa 
poMessions, St. Lucia, Tobago, the French part of St. Domingo, 
the settlements of Poadicherry and Cliandernagore, oil the 
French Factoriea and means of trade in the East Indie*, and the 
iatands of St. Pierre and Miquelon ; and for what were the&e 
reauaciations to be made? For peace, and for peace oal^. 
And to whom ? To a nation which had obtained from His 
Majesty's dominions in Europe notliing in the course of the war, 
which had never met our fleets but to add to the catalogue of 
our victories, and to swell the nelancholy lists of their own cap- 
tures 4nd defeats ; to a power which hud never separately met 
the arms of this country by laud, but to carry the glory and 
prowess of the British name to a higher pitch, and to a country 
whose commerce is unheard of, wliosc navy ia auiiibilated, 
whose distress, confessed by tbemsclves, (however it may b« 
attempted to be dissembled by tlicir panegyrists in tliis or any 
other country,] is acknowledged by ilu^ sighs and groans of tbti 
people of France, and proved by ilie expustubtioas and remon- 
itraoces occasioned by the violent measures of bis executive 
government. Such was the situation in which wc stood — sudi 
(he situatioQ of the enemy wfacn wc ofFcred to malic these impor. 
tant concessions, as the price of peace. What was the situation 
«f the allies of Fraocei* From Spuu, who, from the moment 
•he had deeevted our cause and enlisted on the part uftl>e enemy, 
9uly added to the number of our conquests, and to her own 
Indelible disgrace, we made cUiini of one island, the island of 
Trinidad, a claim not resting on the mere naked title of po*- 
aassioii, to counterbalance the general European aggrandiMsnent 
of France, but as the price of something that we had to give by 
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making good the title to the Spanish part of St. Domingo, 
which Spain had ceded without right, and which cession could 
not be made without our guarantee. To Holland, having in our 
hands the whole means of their commerce, the whole source of 
their wealth, wc offered to return almost all tliat was valuable 
and lucrative to them, in the mere consideration of commerce ; 
we desired in return to keep what to them, in a pecuniary view, 
would be only a burden, in a political view worse than useless, 
because they had not the means to keep it ; what, had we 
granted it, would have been a sacrifice, not to them, but to 
France ; what would in future have enabled her to carry on her 
plan of subjugation against the Eastern possessions of Holland 
Itself, as well as against those of Great Britain. All that we 
asked, was, not indemnification for what we had suffered, but 
the means of preserving our own possessions, and the strength of 
our naval empire; we did this at a time when our enemy was 
feeling the pressure of war — and who looks at the question of 
peace without some regard to the relative situation of the country 
with which 'you are contending ? Look then at their trade ; 
look at their means ; look at the posture of their affairs ; look 
at what we hold, and at the means we have of defending our- 
selves, and our enemy of resisting us, and tell roe, whether this 
<^ffer was or was not a proof of sincerity, and a pledge of 
moderation. Sir, I should be ashamed of arguing it, I confess ; 
I am apprehensive we may have gone too far in the first pro- 
posals we made, rather than show any backwardness in the 
negotiation ; but it is unnecessary to argue this point. 

Our proposal was received and allowed by the French pleni- 
potentiaries, and transmitted for the consideration of the Direc- 
tory ; months liad elapsed in sending couriers weekly and daily 
from Paris to Lisle, and from Lisle to Paris: they taught us 
to cxpect»from time to time, a consideration of this subject, 
and an explicit answer to our projet. But the first attempt of 
the directory to negotiate, after having received our projdf is 
worthy of remark; they required th|ii we, whom they bad 
summoDed to a dafii^tiYe treaty, sbould.nUqp and discuss prpli- 
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RiiDat7 paints, which were to he settled witliout knowing 
whether, when we bod agreed to ihcm nil, wc had advanced one 
inch : we were to discuss, whether His Majenty would renounce 
die title of King of France, a harmless feather, at ntost, in ihe 
crown of England ; we were to discuss, whether we would 
restore those ships taken at Toulon, the acquiaition of vsloiir, 
and which we were entitled upon every ground to hold ; we 
were to discuss, whether we would renounce the mortgage 
which we might posseM on the Netherlands, and which engaged 
much of the honourable baronet's attention : bot it does so 
, happen, that what the honourable baronet considered as so im* < 
portant, was of no importance at nil. For a mortgage on the 
Netherlands, we have none, and consequently we have none 
to renounce: therefore, upon that condition, which they had 
no right to ask, and we had no means of granting, we told 
them the true state of the case, and that it wu not worth 
talliing about. 

The next point which occurred, is of a nature which is dif- 
fieull to dwell upon without indignation ; we were wailing the 
ful61aient of a promise which had been made repeatedly, of 
delivering to our ambassador a conlre-projet, when they whu 
had desired us to come for the purpose of concluding a definititc 
treaty, propose that we should subscribe as a sine gu£ non pre- 
liminary, that we were ready, in the first instance, (o eonaent 
to give up all that we had taken, and then to hear what they 
had farther to ask. Is it possible to suppose that such a thing 
could be listened to by any country that was not prepared to 
prostrate itself at the feet of Prance, and in that abject podure 
to adore its conqueror, to solicit new ineults, to submit to de- 
mands still more degrading and ignominious, and to cancel st 
once the honour of the British name P His Majesty bad no 
hesitation in refusing to Comply with such insolent and unwAr- 
rvntable demands. Here again the House will see, that the spirit 
of the violent part of the French government, which had tlie 
msolence to advance this proposition, hod not acquired power 
and strength in that state of the negotiation to adhere to it ; 
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His Majesty's explanatiooB and remonsirances for a time pre- 
vaileil, und an intenral ensued, in whicli we hail a hgpe, that we 
were advancing to a pacilication. His Majesty's refu&al of this 
Uemand was received by the French plenipotentiaries with 
assurances of a pacific disposition, wBii iranGinitted to their 
governnient, and was seconded by a continued and repeated re- 
petition of promises, that a eoatre-pTOjet should be presented, 
pretending that they were under the nccewit}' of sending to their 
tllirs an account of what passed > and that they were endea- 
fOuriug to prevail on them to accede to proposals for putting an 
ind to the calamities of war — to terminate the calamities of that 
' into which those allies were forced, in which they were 
retained by France alone, and in which they purchased nothing 
but Eacrifices to France, and misery to themselves. We were 
told, indeed, in a conference that followed, that ihey had 
ohtsined an answer, but that not being sufHcienlly satisfactory, 
it was sent bacli to be considered. This continued, during the 
whole period, until that dreadful LUlastrophe of the 4th of 
September : even afler that event, the same pretence was held 
tliey perctnptoriJy protuised the contre-projet in four 
: the some pacific professions were renewed, and our 
■t wm assured, that the 'change of circumstances in France 
t be a har to tlic paciiicatioD. Such was the uniform 
nguage of the plenipotcnliaricB in the name uf the govern- 
—how it is proved by tlieir actions I have already stated to 
e House. Afler this series of professions, what was tlie first 
n to go on with the negotiation in tJiis spirit of con- 
Sir, the first step was to rrnew, as His Majesty's 
laration has well stated, in a sliapc still more oS'ensive, the 
inadmissible and rejected demand ; the rejection of 
Inch bad been acquiesced in by tliemselves two months before, 
i during all which time we had been impallcntly waiting for 
W-f^ perl'ocmance of their promises. That ditnand was Uie same 
■^tfut I have already staled in substance, that Lord Malmesbury 
:xplaia to them, not only bis powers, but also his tn- 
|lte4^9^ (•^..Uie, ronnal..eft«tit_ot t)U 
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power, which would gire »oliditj to what he might conclude in 
tlie king>naiiie. but they Mked an irreviKable pledge, that he 
would ccmscnl to give up tdl that we had taken Troni them and 
from their allies, wjthoat Iciowing how much more they hatl 
'afterwards to auk. It is true tltey endeavoared to convince 
Loril Maimesbury, that although an avowal of hi« instructions 
vns demanded, it would never be required that he should act 
ii]j»n it, for there was u great difference between knowing the 
extent of ihc powers of a minister, and insisting upon ibeir 
~ exercise. And here I would ask the honourable baronet, wbethrr 
he thinks, if. In the first instance, we had given up all to the 
French pleitipotentiarles, they would have given it all back 
&g;ain to us ? Suppose t was unlbassador from the French direc- 
tory, and ihe honourable baronet wa< ambassador Irom Great 
Britain, and I were to say to hiro, " Will you give up all you 
have gained ? It would only be a handsoiuc thing in you, ks an 
Englishman, and no ungenerous use shall be made of it — " 
would the honourable baronet ejcpcct me, as a French amb«s- 
'aador, to say, " I am instructed, from the good nature of the 
directory, to say, you have acted' handsomely, *nd I now re. 
tin'n you what you have so generously given ?" Should we not 
he called children and drivellers, if we could uct in this manner? 
'and indeed the French government could be nothing but children 
' and drivellers, if they could suppose that we should have acceded 
1o such a proposal. — But thej' arc bound, it si-ciiis, by ncrcd 
-'treaties; they are bound by immutable laws; they are awom, 
"When they make peace, to reinm every thing to their allies ; and 
'who shall require of France, for the safety of Europe, to depart 
'tioxn its own pretensions to honour and independence? 

If any person can really suppose that this country could have 
'agreed to such a proposition, or that such a negotiation was 
likely to lead to a gooil end, all I can say is, that with such a 
'man I will not argue. I leave others to imagine what was likely 
to have been the end of a negotiation, in which it wai to have 
1*«en settled as a preliminary, that you were to give up all that 
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word was said of what he had to propose aAerwards. They 
demand of your ambassador to show to them not owj his powers, 
but also his instructions, before they explain a word of theirs ; 
and they tell you too, that you are never to expect to hear what 
their powers are, until you shaH be ready to concede eveiy thing 
which the directory may think fit to require. This is certainly 
the substance of what they propose ; and they tell you also, that 
they are to carry on the negotiation from the instructions which 
tlieir plenipotentiaries are to receive from time to time from them. 
You are to have no power to instruct your ambassador ; you are 
to show to the enemy at once aill you have in view, and they will 
only tell you from time to time, as to them shall seem meet, 
what demands they shall make. 

It was thus it was attempted, on the part of the' French, to 
commence the negotiation. In July, this demand was made to 
Lord Malmesbury. He statedf that his powers were ample. In 
answer to tliis, they went no farther than to say, that if he had 
no such power as what they required, he should send to England 
to obtain it. To which he replied, that he had not, nor should 
he have it if he sent. In this they acquiesce/ and attempt to 
amuse us for two months. At the end of that time, the pleni- 
potentiaries say to Lord Malmesbury, not what they said before, 
send to England for power to accede to proposals which you haire 
, already rejected ; but go to England yourself for such powers, 
in order to obtain peace. 

Such was the winding up of the negotiation ; such was the 
way in which the prospect of peace has been disappointed by the 
conduct of France ; and I must look upon the dismissal of Lord 
Malmesbury as the last stage of the negotiation, because the 
undisguised insult by which it was pretended to be kept up for 
ten days afler Lord Malmesbury was sent away, was really below 
comment. You ( France ) send him to ask for those powers which 
j'ou were' told he had not, and in the refusal of which you acqui- 
esced : you have asked as a prellminaxy, that which is monstrous 
and exorbitant; that preliminary you were told would not be 
complied with, and yet the performance of tliat preliminary you 
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made the ^;n^ ^uii noR condition ot lu's return! Sucli vu (he 
lusl &tep by which the French government has thown that it 
had feeling tnuugK left to think it necesaary to search for lome 
pretext to colour itc proceedings ; but tbey are luch proccedingt 
that no pretext or artifice can cover them, as vrill appear 
more particularly from the papers officially cotntnuniciited to the 
House. 

But here the subject does not rest : if n-e look to the whole 
cotnplexion of this transaction, the duplicity, the arrogance, 
and violence which has appeared in the course of the negotiaiioni 
if we take from thence our opinion of its general result, we shall 
be justified in our conclusion, not that the people of Fraiicei 
not that the whole government of France, but that that part of 
the government which had too much Influence, and has novr 
the whole ascendency, never was sincere ; was determined to 
accept of no terms but such as would make it neither durable 
nor safe, such aii could only be accepted by this country by 
a surrender of all its Interests, and by a sacrifice of every 
pretension to the character of a great, a powerful, or ao inde- 
pendent nation. 

This, Sir, is inference no longer : you have their own open 
avowal; you have it staled in the subsequent declaration of 
France itself, that It is not against your commerce, that it tl not 
against your wealth, it Is not against your possessions in the Eiwt, 
or colonies in the West, it is not against even the source of your 
maritime greatness, it is not against any of the appendages of 
your empire, but against the very essence of your liberty, ngainat 
the founifation of jour independence, against the citadel of your 
happiness, against your constitution Itself, that thuir hottilitiea 
are directed, lliey have themselves announced and procloimcil 
the proposition, that what they mean to bring with their in- 
vading army is the genius of their liberty : I desire no other 
» ord to express the subversion of the British constitution, — 
and the substitution of the most malignant and fatal controsti — 
and the annihilation of British liberty, and the obliteration of 
every thing iliat liaa reudered you a great, a Nourishing, and • 
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Thii is what is at usue ; for this are ve to declare mTselvus in 
41 n>aoner that deprecates the ra^i.- wtiich our enemy will not 
diasemble, and which wiil be little moved by our eotresty. 
Under such circumstances are wu osliamed or alraiii lo declare, 
in a firm and mnnly t«nc, our resoliUtan to deftind ourselv^g, or 
to speak the langunge of truth with the enei^ that belong to 
Englishmen united in such a cause? Sir, I do not scruple lor one 
10 say, if I knew nothio); by which I could state to mysolf a 
probability of the contest terminating in our favour, I ivoulil 
maintaiu, that the contest with its worst chances is preferable to 
an acquicscertce in such demands. 

If 1 conld look at this as a dry question of prudence, if I could 
calculate it upon the mere grounds of interest, I trould say, if 
we love that degree of national power which is accessary for the 
independence of the country, and its safety ; if we regard do- 
mestic tranquillity, if we look at individual enjoymenl, from 
the highest to the meanest among us, there is not a man, whose 
stake is BO great in the country, that he ought tohesitateatnament 
ui sacrificing any portion of it to oppose the violence of the 
enemy : nor is there, I trust, a man in this happy and free nation, 
whose stake is so small, that he would not be ready to Facrilice 
bis life in the same cause. If ne look at it with a view to safety, 
this would be our conduct ; but if we look at it upon thv prin- 
ciple of true honour, of the character which we have to support, 
of the example which we have to set lo the otber nations of 
Europe, if we view rightly the lot in which Providence hns 
placed us, and the contrast between ourselves and all the other 
countries in Kuropc, gratitude to that Providence should inspire 
us lo make every effort in such a cause. There may be danger, 
but on the one side there is danger accompanied with Iionour; 
o» the other side, there ia danger with indelible shame and diE- 
grace ; upon such an alternative, Englishmen will not hesitate 
I wish to disguise no part of my sentiments upon the grounds 
«n which I put the Issue of the contest. 1 ask, whether up to 
theprinciples I have stated, we are prepared 10 act? Having done 
•o, my opinion ii not altered : my hopi-t howtvrr art' snimaii-d 
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ilecisiuii upon its menuintlici)r(«entsuge of the business. All 
that 1 now mean to state to the coiniiiittee, I wish to be consi- 
dered merely as a naiice, and a general explanation of a plan that 
i« afteru-ordt to be brought forward. Any minute cooii deration 
and particular dispoBitiuns I shall omit till the subject is submitted 
to a detailed discussion, and content myselfwith a general view 
of llic object proposed, and a general outline of the mode by 
which it is to be carried into execution. Af^er the facu which 
ari.' already lu your poMessloii, aflcr (he unanimous resolution 
which the two Houses of parliament have passed upon thesubject, 
it would be unnecessary for me to dwell upon the causes which 
demand your cseD'ons, and the nature of the objectj which the 
tuppliea you are called upon to provide are intended to secure. 
Tlie question witich you have to consider is of no less importance 
thaa by what means you are la provide for the expenses nhich 
will be necessary to enable you successfully to resist the avowed 
intentious of an arrogant foe, to destroy your liberties and con- 
stitution, to cut off the sources of your wealth, your prosperity, 
your independence, and your glory. In pledging ourselves to 
wilhsland these haughty pretensions, and to defend the blessings 
we enjoy, we have not acted lightly. In expressing our determin- 
ation to support the honour and the interest of the country at 
every hazard, we spoke equally the dictates of sober reflection, 
and the language of indignant feeling ; our judgment was in 
concord with our ardour : we declared ourselves ready to meet 
tlie difficulty in its fullest extent, and prepared to support our 
resolution at every extremity. I wish to be understood, there- 
fore, that it is upon these principles, that the plan which 1 am 
now about to explain is founded. I know that it is upon these 
principles, that parliament and tlie nation have pledged tlieni- 
•dvM to Be* ; by these principles, and these only, the measures 
which ore to be submitted to your consideration have be«n 
framed, and it is apon tliese principles that their propriety ought 
To be judged. 

Before I proee«d to enter more largely into the principles of 
the plan which it is my inienttuti to propose, 1 shall briefly utku 
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a view of the amount nf tlie expenses tor nhidi it will be tie- 
ceisary to provide, lliese I shall stnle under the usual hettds, 
avoiding in the present singe or the busineu, all minute detwisf 
iind considering only the aniauDt of the supplies which will be 
required. 

T shall begin, then, wlih the sums that will be neceunry for 
the service of tlie navy. The committee will recollect that 
there has alrcaily been voted for this branch the sum of 
12,559,000/. It will likewise be recollected, that the ettlmates 
af the present year hnve been made out in a new form, intended, 
with greater correctness than formerly, to prwent a full view ai 
all the expense that would be necessary. Instead of the lonner 
allowance of 4/. per month, which was found to be iaadequate* 
the full expense has been token into view. Even in ifieir prevent 
fhape the estimates are not to be considered as so accunte tu to 
e;(clude the possibility of any excess. All that can be said i», 
tliat they are now more likely thanat any former period to include 
^e whole of the expense which thb branch of tlie aenrice may 
Acmand. The amount voted, then, for this article is 12,539.000/. 
It is unnecessary here to specify the different heads of tbis branch; 
ail that K retjuisite is, to point out the whole of the expMne 
which we are called upon to devise measures to supply. Be*tde* 
this sum, there will be a sum of navy debt, owing to the eacea* 
of Ittst year above the estimate, amounting to tliree millionii. 
This, however, will fami no part ol' the expense for which, it 
will now be requisite to make a cash provision. It will only be 
requisite to provide a sum equal to the interaJt: end in the pre- 
sent state of the funds, that provision cannot be calculated at 
less than 260,000/. By a regulation adopted lacl ye«r to premEnt 
the depreciation of navy and exchequer bills, by providing thu 
tliL' period of payment should never be very distant from their 
dnte, there will be on their monthly issue of 500,000/. a floating 
debt of 1 ,500,000/, to be funded, arising out of the excess of xhf 
eBtim.iCev fnr ibe yiiir 1797. There will likewise be a aimilsr 
aum of 1,500,000/. falling due in the year 1799: but for thc«e 
BO cash proviaion will be necMHir, nor are they iiiclutkd' 
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■uppliei to be raited. The sum of 12.539,000/. is ull thu enure 
into thenccountof the supplies under tills branch for the ensuing 

T1)e expense for the army, c:icepting only liArrai'kR a»il extra- 
ordinaries, bas likewise been voted. Wtiat Utc umouot of the 
estraordinBries will be, it is )n)possible lo ascertain ; but so far 
as can be collected from the bills already drawn, this article may 
be taken at four millions besides the tote of credit, making an 
cxeeM of about 1^00,000/. at tlie end nf iJie year. 

In judging of the probable amount of the demands of tUit 
branch of service for the year 1798, it will be seen that there is 
no prospect of increase at home : that the situation of llie war 
abroad promises to admit of u tliminntion ; and that from the 
general statu of afTairs, raaiiy of tl>e causes, which contributed 
to swell the extraordinaries of the army, cease to operate. The 
amount of the extraordinaries, then, muy be taJcen at Sj^OOiOOO'* 
Thecharge on the head of barracks may be estimated at 400.000^ 
The expense of guards and garrisons, and the general articles 
included under this head, has already been voted, amouotiog 
to l0.lli<O0Ql. Tlie ordnance may be taken at l,3lX>,000t; 
and the various articles of miscellaneaus service may be rated at 
fiJijOOOl. Thero [cnuiin only two articles 10 be noticed, the 
sum a{ 20lij000i. :q>propriatc<l for the reduction of the natlotial 
debt, and about 68O,0IX)L arising from de^clencies of gran^. 
From tile whole, then, the committee will see, that the sum now 
to he provided for amounts lo about twenty-five millions and ■ 
hitlf. Supposing the staieuients under tlie head of the army and 
navy to be correct, tlic expense on tliese branches will be re- 
duced to the extent of two millions and a hoJf : and, including 
the reduction on the head of extraordinaries, ilie saving upon 
the whole will amount to the sum of 6,700.000/. 

Notwithstanding tliis diminution, however, tliere sljll remains 
the sum of twenty-five millions and a half to ht; provided for, as 
the supplies of the ensuing year. Before 1 proceed to explain 
the general plan proposed for covering this expense, I shall state 
2 3 
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tiie usual articles n-hich compose part of the aimnol wavi Uiif 

\ mean;. 

These are the growing produce of the consolidated funil, and 
the land and nualt. The former I shu!) take, along with the pro- 
fit on the lottery, at so vcn,- small a sura as 700,000/., tualcing 

I with the land and malt the sum of three millions and a hal/! 

I There Etill remains, however, the sum of twenty-two miHioni to 
supplied by some other means. The mode by which this cum 
b to be raised, forms the greet object of consideration. The re- 
duction upon the head of naval and military eslablithment does, 
indeed, amount to a very considerable saving. The committer 
will »ec with satisfaction that their expenses admit of a diRunulion 
below what was necessary in some former periods of the war. 
Kcasing as this circumstance certainly is, I will not duguise, 
fiowever, that aF^er the sums which have already been added to 

' the national debt, afler the burdens which have Ahre&dy been 
posed, to raise so large a sum as twenty-two millions is a(* 
light matter. But the difficulty is to be examined with a firm 
determination to exert every eflort which the magnitude of the 
occasion demands, with a 6rm determination to produce the 
neans by which the struggle is to be supported with vigour and 

I irith efect, BO long as these continue to be the only courM hy 
which we can maintain our national honour, and secure our 
national safety. After this decided resolution, to render these 
Supplies effective, the next point to be considered is the mode 
hy which the expense is to be defrayed, without dtn^r to the 
•ources of our prosperity, and without inconvenience lo thoiic 
who may be called upon to contribute. 

Before I enter into the statement of that plan by which it fs 
proposed to meet a considerable part of this expense in a niaoner 
rather new in our more recent financial operaliocs, I shall nien- 
. tion one of the intended supplies which, under the restriction 
with which it will he guarded, I am disposed to ihinb will be 
viewed as oltogetherunexceptionable. After what I haw heard 
fiom lome gentlemen on former discussions, I cannot expect 
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that the meofure to which I allude wilt encounter noopptwitioii i 
bni I am pretty confideDl that though not universal, the nppro- 
bsiion which it will receive will be very general. This nn^aswe, 
however, is contiderably different from that which >ome gentle- 
men conceive. I propose that towards the supplies the bank slull 
make an advance (o government. The eum which it is In cod< 
templation thus to raise is neither very large in itself, nur will it 
be made in luch a shape as to deprive the bank of the certainty 
of repayment within a short period, if it shall be considered 
expedient to take off the restriction on payment in cash. That 
under all the circumstances of our present situation that restric- 
tion is necessary, I cannot entertain a doubt. I confess, tbU, 
while the war continues in its present shape, it is my decided 
opinioo that it would be unwise to discontinue that restrictioii* 
If, however, any unforeseen events of the war, or if the return 
of peace should supersede that necessity, the advances, wbicli it 
is proposed should be made by the bank, are to be upon sucii 
conditions as shall render lliem available for the payment of their 
debt. If such a measure should meet with the approbatiuu of 
parliament, the bank will consent to moke the advance. Lf it is 
clear, then, that in the present situation of affiurs the restriction 
is prudent ; if, under the conditions intended to be stipulated witli 
rrgard to the manner of repayment, this advance will be altcDdcd 
with advantage to the public service without any detriinerii to the 
bonk, I lua at a loss to discover why we should decline an accom- 
modation which, in the present circumstances of the country, 
would prove so material a relief. The sum of three niiilions, 
then, the bank will agree to advance on exchetjuer bilU, to be 
repaid at a short period, capable of being prolonged if nothing 
occur to render that extension inexpedient, but still claimable 
by the bank if any change in their affairs shall render it 
nccenary. 

There now remains to be supplied the sum uf nineteen mtJ- 
lioD*. According to the received system of our financial opera- 
tions, the naiunl and ordinary mode of providing tlii« sum would 
be by a Iobd. I know that, notwithstaudiiif the magtuiuile of 
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the debt already accumulated, resources are stUI lel\ torgupplyiiig 
ihe public service by this means. I aJmit the funding lysietD* 
which hai been bo long lh« established mode of supplying Ute- 
pubhc wants, though I cannot but regret the exttint ta whicb it 
' Itas been earned, is iiot yet exhaosted. If we look, hotrever, 
t (he general diffusion ofveaitb, and the threat accuniuktioo of 
capital ; above all, if we consider the hopes which the enemy 
kavc conceived of wearying us out by the embarrassmeDta of the 
binding syittem, we shall 6n<l thai the true mode of prepflring 
•urs^lvcs to maintain the contest with effect and succch, U t» 
reduce the adrantugos ivhich the funding system it calcnlittcd t» 
tiffonl within due limits, and to pfe^eni the depreciation o( •or 
national securitJes. We ought to cDnbidet how far 
ire shall e«ert to preserve Uie blenings we «njay, will 
(o transmit the inheritance ta posterity unencumbered 
burdens which would crippk their vigour, which would 
Ihetn trum asserting that nnk in the scale of uaiions wbicb tbeir 
■ncestors io long and to gloriously maintained. It is in tbu point 
of view that the subject onght to be considered. Whatever 
Abjections might have been fairly urged againU the luoding 
system io its origin, no rnan can suppoae that, after the form 
and shape which it has given to our finaacial affiurs, aAer the 
heavy burdens which it has left behind it, we can tMw recar ta 
the notion of raising in one year the whole of the suppJies wWcb 
a scale of expense, so entensive as ours, muM require. If mcb 
* plan is evidently impracticable, some medium, however, may 
be found to draw as much advantage front the funding system, as 
k ii lit, consistemly with a due regard for posleriiy, to eiBpkrft 
and at tlie came time lo obviate the evils with whicji iu excess 
woald be attended. We stiU may devise soine expedient by 
which we may contribute to the defence of our own cause, aod 
to the supply of our own exigencies, by which we may reduce 
within equitable limits Thr nrrnmniiidnlinn nf thi fiiiiiljii^ ijltllli. 
and lay the foundation of that quick redemption wbicfa wS 
prevent tlie iaogmroia conse^encea of an overgrown HcoiaM* 
laiion 9t our pubba debt- 
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Sucli are Uie advaniagt^s whiuli ihe (ilon I am about to propwr 
I'liiU'avaiirit to comhinc. To guard against the Qccuniui&lioo ol' 
tli« funded debt, and to contribute llial share to the kupport ol 
tile struggle in which we are engaged, which our ability will 
permit uilhout inconvenience to those who are called upon ■□ 
roalribute, appears essentially necescary. The great object of 
such a practical scheme must be to allot fairly and equally lu 
every elass ihul portion whidi each ought to bear, Aa I baic 
already stated then, it is my intention to propose, not for your 
immediate decision, but for your mature deliberation, tlie plan 
nf raisiug, by a general lax within the year, the sum of seven 
milhons. I am aware that ibis stim doea far exceed any thing 
which has been raised at any former period at one time> but 1 
trust 1 have stated sufficient reasons to show that it is a wise and 
necessary measure. I am sure tliat whatever temporary lacri* 
Hces it may be necessary to make, the committee will feel that 
ihey can best provide for the ultimate success of the strugglei by 
Jiowing that they arc determined to be guided by no personal 
cnosiderationx ; ihat, while they defend the present blessings they 
enjoy, they are not regardless of posterity. If tbe sacrifices 
required be considered in this view ; if they be taken in reference 
to the objects for a-hich we contend, and the evils which we are 
labouring to avert, great as they may be compared with fonner 
cxenioiis, they must appear very light in the balance. 

It will be observed, that tliei« will be twelve millions out of 
the eighteen still to be provided for in the way of loan. At pre- 
sent I stale this circumstance merely iit the cursory review I have 
taken of ilic whole supplies. In what manner it will be done 
must depend upon the views which the progress ef sflairs aaay 
iilWrwards suggest. Certain parts of this sum wotdd prebaUy 
he raised on different terms. Whatever part of it might be 
covered by the produce of the sinking fund may be barrawH as 
■ .permanent debt, providing for its redenpiioo on the nne terns 
nih the other permanent deht ; other parts again inay b« har- 
med upon a much earlier scheme of rtidempiion. But to pn- 
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C0ed to the modu by which it is pruposcd to raise thii nun of 
seven milhons. 

It has been understood for a considerable tinio that a gnat 
increase of tlie asseesed taxes was in agitation. I shall state thm 
reasons why this branch of tlic revenue has been chosen as bc*l | 
calculated to combine the advantages, which I have already 
explained as desirable in the intended plan. The objects la be 
attained in the mode of executing this scheme are ihreefold. One 
great point is, that the plan should be diiTused as extensively as 
possible ; thot it should be regulated as fairly and equally as p«ii- 
•ibie, without the necessiiy of such an investigation of property 
as the customs, the manners, and the puiruits of the people would 
render odious and vexatious. That it should exclude those who 
are least able to contribute or furnish means of relief; that ii 
■hould distinguish the gradation of classes : that it should admit 
of those abatements which, in particular instances, it might be 
prudent to make in the portion of those n-ho might be liable 
under its general principles. I am aware that no measure can be 
devised adequately to provide for all these objects in all ibeir 
details and in every particular instance. No scheme can be 
practically carried into execution, in any financial arrangement, 
much more in such a one as the present, with such perfect dis- 
positions as to guard against every possible inconvenience, and to 
render every individual application unexceptionable. These 
general principlesi however, must be kept in view in every prac- 
ticalplan, and the great question in discussion will be, whether anv 
Bieans of apportioning the extent of the contribution can be 
ibund, better calculated to preserve them entire than the provi- 
Kons which I propose contain. It will at once occur that the taxes, 
,' known by the name of assessed, include so many objects differ, 
cut in their nature, so many objects in the present sWW of society, 
ictrtud necessity, so many of optional use and of luxury, so 
diversified by modes and by the state ol' tiunilies, t)iat iu genertl ' 
nothingcanaifordabettertestofexpendituretlianthetvayiDwhicii 
theac taxes are combined. One great objection, that the poor 
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wiflio contribute to the assessed taxes yet may be entitled to he 

^exempted from sucli a contribution as the present, will thus bci 

obvirtfed in a Btriking manner. Those who contribute lo the 

assessed taxes compose a number of about 7 or 800,000 liouse- 

keepers and masters of families, including a pojiulation of nearly 

tiMir millions, on whom the sum will be raised. Who then arc 

e who will be entitled to exemption ? Those who already 

not included at all, on account of their poverty, or those 

I who, for the same reason, are discharged from payment. Whe< 

I tlier this description includes the artificers and lahouren who 

I hare a &ir claim to exemption, there is at least reason to believei 

fh>m the best information that can be collected, that 500,000 

housekeeper and masters of families, covering a population of 

between two and three millions, are so comprehended. Such is 

the citeni of the total exemption. 

' Thenext object then is,toconsidcr the effect of the contribution 
n thoseclasset onwhich it would be rniied. The ai<icsEed taxes, 
- BO tbr as can be ascertained, amount to u sum of about ^,700,000/. 
This sum as collected is levied on about 7 or 800,000 house- 
keepers, of whom it is ascertained that 440,000 do not contribute 
more than I50,00W. This, indeed, is a little increased by the late 
additions, but in a very smotl proportion, as these additions 
chiefly aRect those who belong to the superior classes. The pro- 
posed additional assessment, then, upon the whole rontribulors, 
would amount, on the whole som of the assessed taxes, to some- 
thing leas than a treble contribution. Why it should be some* 
ihing less than treble, which would be about eight millions, will be 
[plained in the sequel. When we see that 400,000 householders 
Intribute only 150,000/. we shall see how small a part of tltr 
itional share will fall upon those who are most entitled to 
ihigation. In this extensive apportionment, too, we shall dis- 
T the modifications which it may be necessary to make, and 
fee means to adapt it to (he ability of the contributors. The 
d taxes obviously divide themselves into two classes. Those 
n a great measure applied to inhabited houses, coniisted of 
Aree datiet ; Out which was known by the name ef the old duly. 
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the witidoit ihiiy, and tlie cuaiLuuIation duty, lirat impOMJ Ii 
war, and regulated in I78S : und of Ih(^ diSbreot per cent 
t>iDce impoied, whidi may amount to about 1,400,OOCM. oui 
two millions and a-half. In thin both the bjgb and the U 
tlauet> were included : but among the latter, 400.000 coMril 
buted only 150,0004 Tlie ottiec coniifits of optional 
tions and luxury — the duty on senauts, carriagesi hoiMa fni 
pleasure, and that class of horses employed in agriculture, tbf 
proprii^tors of whoini in tlic preseat suite of the country, one 
tlkc most opulent classes which it contains, could not be iujuroA 
hy such an addition to the moderate rate which is now paid, 
will readily occur that, where there are houses which do not c 
tribute for the optional, or class of luxury, there the inhabit 
roust be best entitled to favour and mitigatioa> On these, th 
the burden will fall much more lightly thun on those, such ■# 
ourselves, aiui those who contribute to both divisions uf the 
assessed taxes. There is another distinctioD likewise which will 
increase the facility of applying the relief) which it may b* I 
found proper to bestow. The house-tax in the metropolis aait 
other great towns, u more felt by thu inferior claeaes than it i 
fcit by the same class in the country. Persons in tbe same etc 
cumstances of life, who in the country pay only perhop* 'iL, jo- 
toivns may pay three or four times that amount. It is bhcadi 
tage of thit> plan then, that it will be in (lie power nf tbr o 
inittee to make the contribution bear upon those who are beat 
able to pay, and dimixiish the burden of those who are beat 
entitled to relief. It forms anoliier cliaractaristic advantage of 
the plan, that the relief which it may be expedient to give to tlw 
poor, will not materially affect the productiveness of ibe tax. 
There is reason to believe, from the best enumate thu csub be 
formed, that not more than S or 400,000^. i« raised iu sU Um. 
metropolis. This includes, indeed, all h ho are entitled to rdicC. 
but it likewise includes all those who are best able to pay. If 
great cities and populous towns cantaiji a great 
from their povnty, have a claim to exemption, they 
likewise a great proportion of the opuleot class, who will Iw 
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Mt to contribute in such a manner as to supply what it would 
be unfair to exact from the inferior class. Thus the two classes 
together will supply what is required without oppression to the 
poor* or defalcation of the tax. In this manner* fdlowing 
the gradations of i^ility, as they are clearly pointed out by the 
profits of voluntary or luxurious contribution, and the claims 
to relief, as Ihey are ascertained by the nature of the taxes 
which individuals already pay, the fiill amount will be fairly 
collected, and the burden justly distributed. In this way the 
first class of contribution will, on the whole, double the amount 
of what is already paid, though in some cases it may be more 
than double, in others considerably less. In this wi^ 2fii0OfiO0L 
may be obtained. Upon that class which comprehends the taxes 
ea servants, pleasore horsesy carriages, &c. it is proposed to 
tfeble the assessment. In the higher classes, where the quantity 
of assessed taxes may be considered as a fair criterion of opu- 
lence, the rate of con t r i bution may in some cases be an addition 
of diree aad a-balf, and even, in the highest class of all, a 
quadruple of the present tax. 

On ^e second description, there may be obtained about 
S,900^00(M. at die treble rate. Allowing 500»000^. for the 
highest dass, the produce with the 2,800,000^ for the first class, 
makes more than 7»000,000{. If it were trebled on the whole^ 
the produce would be more than 8,000,00M. ; but it will now be 
sttff ciently understood, that, from the modifications which it wiH 
he expedient to introduce, in many cases, instead of double thcro 
will not be one rate, in some not one ha]f*rate, and others still 
less, to be exacted. Thus, from the treble allotment, there wifl 
be nearly one million to be divided in modification to alkviafet 
the burdens of those whom it may be wise to exeaspt. hk thk 
manner each class will mutually contribute to the relief of those 
who are unable to sustain an additional burden, and the400|000 
who now paysosBBall a proportion will continue to beproCecied 
from any severe ecaetion by the extent which thetax will reoeiee 
from the more opolaBt class of contributors. 

Thus the advantage of such an arrangement witt allow 
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It tolimdc of rcli«t~ where relief »bauld be givan without 
[ tite productiveneu of the Ux. It will allow aoy 
exemptioa (o thoee who have no wuant, ttot to (bow who an 
nnvtiimg to cootribnte : or the former there toaj be naaj in 
number, but little in aiuDunt i of the bller. whMvver ibe 
amouDt maj be, I am nirc the aurobcn will be few. I am aur* 
that there cannot be B large proportioa of men to aoj pan of 
this country who sill be unwilling to concur in those meauirea 
-which are fdt m neceaaar; for the public tafety, or who can 
refuse lo contribute a part of their propertj for the preaervaUop 
of all they pouesc lu sucb a cauxe ito man can find the exient 
of tus contribution limited, but by the extent of hia ahitilj. la 
every dau where the meani exceed the actual aeccaaity; im 
every case where the power of contributioo exceeds the ab«oJute 
demand, no man can surely be so un mindful of the duties he owea 
to his country, do man can be so blind to the intetetts be has to 
presene, as not to feel that he makes the most A^>gal and gene- 
rous option in contributing to defend the society, of which he 
forms a component part, and lo maintain that station which be 
occupies. I am aware that 1 anticipate the wishes of every ouui 
who hears me, in thus proposing that the extent of tbe reUcJ', 
which the poor will receive, will be defrayed by ibe nXe of can* 
uibutioD varying with the property aod ibc stake which mca 
hold iu the country, by attaching upon the aaioe dais with our- 
selves tbe additional burdens which the porerty of the lower 
classes will improve. In thus affording a proof of the aiocerity 
pf the pledge we have given by our reodine» to make the wcri< 
Sees which it requires, 1 feel that I am equally in unisoit with the 
general sentiment of the committee, as with the great pribdplet 
of policy and of justice. Speaking for ourselves, we thus dis- 
claim every Httle jealousy of the extent of the biuden we are 
called upon to bear. We prove to the world that we are not 
limited by this or that contribution : we demooatme that we 
calculate only the magnitude of (he occaatoo, and cosHsdar ttij 
whetlier the effort be equal to the importance of the dem^. I 
inut thai the exertion will not be de&cJeot, that tbe 
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will not be inndequaie; but if it were found tu be beluw the 
unexampled greatness of the cause, [ am sure that tlie uIidme 
alacrity would be iliown to submit to stilt greater sacrifices, and 
to display more vigorous efforts. We l)ave the satiifactlon of 
knnwiug tJiat, however heavy these burdens tnighl be, if per- 
manent, yet as temporary sacrifices tliey are light in the scale 
when weighed against ihi» mighty crisis and extremity of defence, 
when compared with the horrors we have to shun, and the value 
uf ibc blessings we have to preserve. If I am not deceived in 
the enquiries I have made, the greatest contribution wilt not ex- 
ceed a lentil of the income of the highest class of those by whom 
it it paid. No man surely will think such a sacrifice too great 
for such a cause; be cannot think advantages too dearly pur- 
chased, if the e&ct of our preparation be to discourage the 
extravagant pretensions of the enemy, to dissipate the vain hopes 
tliey have built on our supposed fiDaiicial embarrassments, to 
animate confidence at home, tn confirm the solidity of our power, 
and to maintain tlie sources of our prosperity. 

Having thus explained the general nature of the plan propos- 
ed, I must not omit to suggest the precautions which will be 
nece&sary to prevent the contribution Irom being eludtd on the 
one hand by a subsequent diminution of establishment, and on tbe 
otJier to moke p^ovi^io^ that a real change of circumstances may 
not expose individuals to an oppressive exaction. It is evident, 
however, tliat in order to make the tax productive, it must pro- 
ceed on a past, not on a future asseasoient. For, Siri every 
gentlenuin must feel, tliat if for the period this contribution is to 
be levied upon the people, the sliare each individual is to con- 
tribute, were to be regulated by future asseMments. a great part 
of the benefit tliere is now reason to expect we shall derive from 
it, would l>c frittered away by concealment and evasion. It is, 
therefore, my purpose to propose, that not future but pastasaew- 
mcnli sliail be made the basis of the new contribution ; because 
prmijacic, the moet impartial evidence that oon be obtained of 
thv ability of each individual to contrdiutc to the cxigenctei of 
il_M>t HBOuni of lk» expenditure of iocoinc before he 
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ilieni, repent of thuir imprudence, and desire toi 
iiiion belter adopted to their rctd eircumBUnces 
who, though able to pay tlieir pre«ont aasegjjineota, can 
themselves, by the proportion they bear to their iocoine, 
unable to hear the addkional treight of the new coniributMNia, it 
is my ioteniion, when the whole ahull eome in fletaJl before tbe 
House, to propose regulations for the relief of such percon*, M 
lie digested aiid modified in the best manner which to conipli> 
cated a subject »ill admit. But while provisions of this kind 
to be made in favour of those upon whom titc asseaament wouhl 
be 100 severely feh, the House will (bresee that it will be inpo»> 
sible, with any regard to tlie great and important object in *i<tw, 
to snffier the tax to be evaded by those who, nut defideM in 
ability, but wanting in inclination, to contribute to the oecnritici 
of their country, would abandon the c^tablishmcntc to wfaioh 
tliey have been accustomed, and diminisli tlieir expondil 
order to avoid the tax. Itut if it be found thai, in point of fact, 
they shall have resigned their esiabliBbmentc from inability H 
maintain them ; and if ihcy follow up that reMgnalion with a i 
declaration to be |>i-eacribcd tor tlic purjiwe, that the 
as^escments would amount to more than a certain p ropo r tioc, ta 
be regulated on a fulore day, of their whole income, then tJtey 
shall be entitled to relief. Sir, I am aware, that, tliough the 
House and the nation will, with few exceptions, 
in thii, there will not he wanting those who will cavil at thai 
mitigating provtsion, and allege that it will amount in its 
lo a compulsory discloaure of property ; but the House will im> 
mediately see tliat it falls short of that, and will 
true aspect, that is to say, as a provision intended 
mitigate, or to prevent any severity or injury that 
individuals from the difficulty, or rather the ul 
of dmmg a preoiae Une of dcntarkaikm betweea 
7 
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on account of the property they possess are bound, and those 
who, from inferior circumstances, are unable to contribute to a 
iupply for the exigencies of the state : no man can say that such 
a provision, coming with the effects of relief, is a hardship, and 
I am sure no man can say that the tax would be efficient witliout 
it. These, Sir, are the outlines of the plan which I mean to offer 
to the consideration of the House in more minute detail upon a 
future day. If, when the whole has been examined, it shall 
meet the concurrence of, and be adopted by, the House, it will 
be found disengaged from many difficulties, eipbarrassments, 
and expenses, that lie in the way of other modes of taxation ; 
£or. Sir, the execution of it will entirely depend upon laws 
now existing, laws long in force, laws familiar to those who 
will be the objects of iu proTisions. To enforce it, no new 
power will be delegated, no new office created* no new expenses 
iscunred. 

Sir, I am aware that in contemplating a system of finance 
which professes to make property the basis of its assessments, and 
to be as diffusively, as generally, and as equally, levied as circum- 
stances will admit, an idea will naturally suggest itself to every 
one, as it has to myself— I mean that assessed taxes, however 
difierently apportioned to the circumstances of different persons, 
and however certainly they may attach on persons of opposite 
descriptions, are ofien eluded by a particular description of men 
of large property ; you will see I mean those men who possess 
large capitals, and who, by denying themselves many of the 
enjoyments of life* hoard up money, and exclude themselves 
from assessment. How much this applies to the subject in con- 
sideration I will not now discuss* since it certainly applies no 
more to this than to a former mode of taxation ; for I know no 
act to make property the subject of taxation, while it is not ren- 
dered conducive to the pleasure or convenience, or rendered visi- 
ble by the optioDal expenditure of the person who possesses it. 
If this objection hat never stood in the way of taxation before, I 
am at a loss to suppoae how it can be made an objection to this, 
and shall be cxtrcaaely obliged to any gentleman who will point 
¥ei.. II. A A 
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out a mode by which properly so heW in linnd pan be subjected t) 
taxation or auesement. The proportion this class of indiTiduall 
bears to the mass of the taxable part of the nation, is noi 
ciently great to add auy weight lo the objection if !l were n 
and I submit it to the feelings and witdom of the c 
whether, in a cast of urgency aiid importance hke the p 
nine-tenthB of the community shall refuse to conlribut* u ih 
support, the preservation, the existence, of the state, becauiv n 
means can be found to compel the rem&iniDg tenth l< 
also. Undoubtedly If it be now necessary to make great coniti 
butions instead of incurring n large mass of ni;n- ilebl, aod if tl^M 
be the best mode of carrying on ihe war, it would be gmOp 
advantageous to be able to get at noiue mode of assessing all pra^ 
perty In all individuals ; and so far it u to be lamented that tiw 
deficription of people of wliich I speak cannot be made subjccs 
to an assessment. But if, on the other hand, we can flattci 
ourselves, as I own I do, with the hopes of being relie:ted w 
time from that necessity, then, even though (be boarda of tb* 
penurious elude our search, it by nn means fidJows that \h^ 
nation will receive no profil from them ; liar, on a general ploay 
though utterly inactive in the expenditure of the poaaeawr*, thcf , 
become active in some other shape, or in other hands, i 
always find their level in the course of succesHvc agea: m tl 
though the scrutiny to pry into wealth may for a time be balled^ 
the effects of that scrutiny never fail to be produced by time. I£^ 
however, I saw the means, or could suppose that taeaai ai^t 
be devised, by which such capitals could be made productive 
and useful to the state in way of revenue, I do asnirc the c 
iniltec I should consider it an object too important at tbia liia 
be neglected ; though I still consider them as raakisg a pan of 
the strength of the country upon the average priaclplei ol 
resources. Yet, Sir, we might flatter ourselves that, i 
of that compulsory ponrer which the condition of a 
perty denies us. a due proportion of it would, at It 
caMs, be forthcoming at the solicitation of self-intercM and adt' 
defence ; for if this b a time, as I coatand it is, wbcD tha p 
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of this country are called upon not to conteropiate tlieir ivea]tli 
only for its enjoymenti nul to indulge in prejudices, or opinions, 
or in doubtful speculaiionf, but to ute meaiuies for the pre- 
servation of their existence now, and their security in future, 
and t)iai for this purpose we are calling for money, not to bti 
ratted by loan witli interest, to remain a heavy burden on those 
who are to follovr us, but by demand on capital, then ought the 
hoards of the penurious to be opened ; then should those who, 
devoted to accumulation by ignorance of enjoyment, and early 
liai>itR of frugality, have arisea from the lotrer rank and meanest 
employments, by rigid frugality and indefatigable industry, 
protected, fostered, and encouraged, by that happy system of 
govemmcnl, and those equal lavs, which enabled them and per- 
mit* any man to emerge from the bottom to the top of jocicty, 
and who. in contemplating their possessions, can scarcely have a 
hope but that of tranimitting to their po«tcriiy those blessings 
and comforts ihoy deny themselves — then ought ihey, I say, for 
(he recollectJon of the benefits tliey have received, and for the 
Slice of those to which they loot forward, to consider themselves 
above oil men bound to come forward, in defence of that system 
which afforded encoungement to their labours, nurture to tlieir 
induitrv. vigour to their pursuits, and protection to their per. 
Jions, their property, and their acquisitions : tlien ought such 
men to reflect, if tJtvy have tlie menna, that this is the occasion 
on whicli tli«y should come forward ; then ought tliey. who have 
an interest so great in the' country, to »ee that though It is im- 
practicable to compel them, it is at least nccMsary for them to 
contnbuse, and that the necessity of the times is the most urgent. 
u well as the best of all ompulsious ; and come forward, not 
ouly uncompcllcd, but unsoliuited, to oSer their contribution. 
That tome will have this feehng, and mut upon it. 1 will not 
doubt — that all will do so, I am not eo sanguine as to expect ; 
but though they should neither come forward voluntarily, nor 
be si^ijecl U oocrdoo, Uiat ran hardly be ktated ta an objection 
to the pUn. nnlcM something more anexrepttonable can be pre. 
■rated in its pbre. 
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Then, Sir, ihere remaini another, and a leading conGidrratian. 
1 h<t(r-c already staled tlie grounds on which I build my plan r«r 
raising seven mJlliont of the nineteen that are necessarj for lh4> 
•upply or the year. This leaves, as I hove berore menttooMl. a 
turn or twelve millions to be raised by loan. And here ■ point, 
Mparate, indued, in its nature, but not less important in ici 
eoniequences, properly claims your attendon. I have auted 
that the sum of seven millionj, to be levied id a direct way hv 
increased auesfioents, is intended to make the quantum of tbe 
loan more moderate. Bui I shall now state another principli* 
which would lay the aecurity, the credit, the efficient power*, 
and the resources of the country on a Grm and immovable 
foundation — a principle thnt will tend not to effect a duninuiJon 
of oui' burdens for the jjresent, but to prevent an accamtilation 
of thcni for the future. The House will recollect that, by mestiit 
of the sinking fund, we had advanced far in the redtiction of 
tlic national debt previous to the loans nece«tarity made in thf 
present war, and every year was attended with such accelerated 
salutary effects its outran the most sanguine calculation. Bwt 
having done so, we have yet far to go as things are arcunt- 
BlBDced, if the reduction of the debt be confined to the operatiaix 
of that fund, and the expenses ofthe war continue to impede our 
plitn^ of ecnoomy : we shall have far to go before the operation 
of that fund, even under the influence of peace, can be expected 
to counteract the efiects of the war. Yet there are mean* h\ 
which, I am confident, it would be practicable in not many 
jiears to restore our resources, and put the country in a alaio 
equal to all exiiiiencies. Tt is impossible, Sir, but we na«t 
feel ourselves bound by duty, if we wanted the eDcouragement 
of (ucceu, to proceed in the business, and to complete thv 
wort which hu* already had so much success, and even to 
provide, if it shall be found expedient or necessary, for more 
rapidly accomplishing that desirable object. Not only, Str, do 
I think that the principle is wise, and the attempt practJc^e, 
to provide large suppliea out of the direct taxes of tite ymr, 
bm I conceive it to be equally wi»e, and not less practicable. 
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to make provision for the imouDt of the debt iDCurred aiul 
funded in the same year ; and if the necessity of carrying on the 
war shall entail upon us the necessity of contracting another 
debt, the principle I have in view is such, that, with the 
assistance of the sinking-fund to co-operate, we shall not 
owe more than at the beginning. I cannot, indeed, take upon 
me to say, that the war will not stop the progress of the plan 
of liquidation ; but if the -means to which I look be adopted, 
it will leave us at least stationary — it will leave us where we 
were ; and besides the salutary influence it will have upon our 
credit and resources at hornet it will produce the happy effiect 
oC demonstrating to the enemy, that, whatever the nature of 
the contest may be, or whatever its duration, our strength is 
undiminished, our resources unexhausted, and our general 
situation unimpaired ; that the hopes they entertain of destroy- 
ing the country through the medium of its finance are as vain 
as their designs are wicked ; and that» whatever measures 
they may think proper to adopt against this country, they will 
find us not at all disabled for the contest. But* Sir, it is neces* 
sary for me to be more explicit; and I will endeavour to 
make the point appear as clear to the House as it now appears 
to me. 

. If I must borrow twelve millions^ four of those may be bor- 
rowed without making any additional debt ; for the sinking-fund 
will pay so much. There then will remain eight millions^ which 
would be an additional permanent capital if suffered to be 
funded: for these eight millions, therefore, I would make a 
different provision, that is to say, I would propose that the in- 
creased assessed taxes, the plan of which I have already laid 
before the House, be continued till the principal and interest be 
completely discharged ; so that, after seven millions have been 
raised for this year, the same taxes in one year more, with the 
additioDal aid of the sinking-fund, will pay off all that principal 
and intermediate interest. My proposition, therefore* if carried 
into effect, would not only furnish a current supply* but cjuicken 
the redemption of the national debt, without bearing harder on 
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unimpaired even by this wotteful war; on way other account 
\ no difference can possibly arise upon tliis day. In tite ioterral 
i betiveen this and the day on which I »ball finally bring tliU 
I Mibject berore you, I will receive with ottentinn any obwrra- 
1 tions that gentlemen may please to suggest ; and I linpe all will 
f agree with me, that the question I'or consideration ta oott 
■ whether the burdens proposed arc heavy or unprecedented, bul 

whether there is any option left to us — ivliethor ihey are not 
I dic:tated by unavoidable necessity, and ivhether any, better 
f Adapted to the circumstances of the country, coa be deviaed ta 

lupply their places ? 

Sir, having said so much, I will not follow it up with particu- 
[ lars, but mote a resolution conformable to the general deaign I 
Litave laid before the committee; and 1 will postpone (he parti- 
I eular parts of the plan to rtnother day — the earlieit thotcircuni- 
I ftancea will allow. 

He then moved the following resolution, which wa* agreed 

:o: 
" That it is tho opinion of this committee, that there shall 

:be paid a duty, not exceeding treble the amount of the duties 

mposed by several 3cl£ of parliament now in force, oa house* 
I .and windows and inhabited bouses, by the 6th, 19th, Sttb, aiul 

STth Geo. 111. and likewise llie several additional duUea of t«n 

per cent, per annum, imposed thereon by several acta of parlia- 
it, with certain exceptions and abatement*." 



Mr. Tlemry rote next ; and, after going ovo' the varion* caleuluioat 
j «f the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and infemng Ironi thenee ihe 
I (derlining stale of the national resource^ lie declateii, that, with tbc 

Cent administration, he held it impoaiblc that thia couotiy couU 
r peace. The right honourable gentleman, he affirmed, wanted ihe 
B ^equiiiles to bring about a peace ; he poiK^scd not the coaSdence and 
ft'l'etpeet either of France, or of any of the European powcn. 

.Mf.Pnr rqilied: 
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I shall endeavour to follow the honourable gentleman who has 
just sat down, in some of the observations he has thought proper 
to make. Knowing, as I do, the ingenuity of that gentleman, 
and recollecting his declaration in this House some time since : 
knowing that he stands pledged to give His Majesty's present 
ministers every opposition in his power — when I compare that 
declaration, and apply it to his speech to-nigh t| a speech cer« 
tainly not destitute of ingenuity or of preparation, I own I am 
a little at a loss to find in him that consistency for which he 
expects to obtain credit, as a man wishing for nothing so much 
as the welfare of his country. Whatever may be thought of 
the speech c^ the honourable gentleman, either by the public or 
by his own conitituentSy I shall observe upon parts of his speech 
ai they appear to me. I will endeavour to follow him in 
his direct and his collateral topics ; in some which were cer- 
tainly not direct, and in others that I cannot say were collateral, 
because they had no reference to the subjects now before the 
committee, either collaterally or otherwise. He begins by com- 
plaining of excess, and he comments on the navy estimates, in 
which his zeal has misled him. He talks of three milllions, and 
a million and a half, as sums I took credit for ; whereas I stated 
the whole torn to which he referred in this part of his speech 
would be three millions, and that I should provide for half of 
Ihem by biUs, and that a million and a half of them should be 
oatttanding. But he then goes on to state, that I made a mis- 
take of three millions upon the statement of navy extrat)rdinaries. 
Gentlemen assert things that have no foundation any where but 
in their own fancy, and they repeat them so often, and with so 
much confidence, that at last they become the dupes of their 
own artifice, and believe these assertions themselves. Be it 
remembered, however, that in the course of every session since 
the war began, I have, on every occasion, stated that the nature 
of such extensive transactions, as those of the army and navy, 
was such as to render accuracy in the estimate unattainable. 
I do not pretend to it at any time, but I always ^o my utmost to 
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approitch il, and i do uvcr thai thtic nev[;r wiu at utj tine of 
war more attention paiJ, than in the whole course of thb. to 
prevent excessee beyond the estimate. True it is, you hare bad 
more exceucE in this tliaii in any other war, nor ii it mtrrellous. 
for it is a war of a different kind, and of a more coropUcatcd 
nature than any other you were ever before engaged in. But the 
honourable gentleman, in his public zeal to detect the falUcy of 
my statements, assures the committee, that, in Mating tlte sum 
of five millions upon the article of the navy, [ have rouuaiucd 
an error of three millions. This he »t»t«s as being ihc excrss 
upon one article, which am quo ts, I own, to only five miUionai 
but the excess fairly applies to the whole stun of seveoieeii 
mtUionc, of which these five were a part ; and instead of taking 
the whole and considering that excess a; applying to the whole, 
he appliet it to one part, merely because the whole of the bum 
was voted by separate votes on different heads, and compttre* 
tliat excess with one branch of the whole. I shall tay no taore 



than that I leave th) 
a mode of reasoning. 

The honourable gentli 
confidence on the produi 
revenue to be flourishing, 
says I have put 
uttered out of r 



to judge of the faimeu of such 



an saya, 1 do not now ipealc with 

of the taxes, and yet he allows the 

which too, it seems, he rejoices. He 

the mouth of the King what bas not becu 

Ight. Nothing ha* been said by 



mc upon that subject to-night — I mean upon tbc flourisliui^ 
state of OUT revenue. No, Sir, it i« not out of my mouUt that 
expression came to-night, and which the honourable gcntlcnuus 
censures me for omitting, but out of his own; and whoa that 
hooourabto gentleman thinks he sees a imile from thii side of tbc 
Hnusc, he niagnilies it into a horse-laugh in consequence of what 
he advances. I am atraid he gives credit to some put of the 
House for mur<r attention than tliey deserve. Ail tbcsccoosidcr- 
ations indticc me to suspect, thai, if I had stated many things 
which he expected me to state Ainccrning the proeperity of the 
ceunlrv, he nas prepared with a long speech Id contnuUct BM 
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upon that head. He went into a detail of the revenue in 1798 
and 1797» from which the committee is to derive nothing but a 
very desponding inference. For the future powers of this couu- 
try are, according to his deductions* to be very feeble. He is 
not, however, bound to abide by these sentiments ; and as he aaya 
he will take a view of the subject, and mature his judgment: 
fiur the discussion of it in future, I hope a minute attention to 
it will alter his opinion. He has told us that the accounts are 
not jreC before us. In this his vigilance has been eluded, for the 
documents necessary for the purpose are now upon your table; 
and by which, if he condescends to peruse them, he will find tha^ 
the report of the committee of finance, and which holds out ia 
us a prospect so flattering, is entirely justified. The honourable 
gentleman dwelt for some time on the produce of the wine duty* 
and that of the Scotch distillery, and infers that they will not 
answer the ^timate ; in which inference he. is too rapid, for nei« 
ther of which has hitherto fimnd its level. These points I merely 
touch incidentally, not meaning to argue them now, that being 
foreign to the leading purpose of this night's discussion^ and 
of which there is to be a detailed discussion hereafter. 

The next point to whidi the honourable gentleman refers, is the 
subject of the advance from the bank to government. Upon this 
ihe honourable gentleman has indulged in a species of doquence, 
which IB almost as new to him, as is his congratulation eo the pre^- 
perily of thia country. He says that this resembles the system 
whidi waa adopted in France, and leads to the despotism which, 
under the name of liberty, is carried on there. What similarity 
there is between the limited and voluntary advances of the bank, 
to an amount whieh would be shortly repaid, and the depredated 
millions and milliards of the I^rench government, 1 leave to him, 
and to those who aie now convinced with him of the rapacity of 
that system, and who have so lately thought it prudent to dedaioi 
against the Fkench syatem, to discover. He says that this is a dan- 
gerous connection hetweeai the government and the bank i and 
he states the sum of three millions to be ot aii enormous aounmt 
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(or ihe bank to acivsoce to govercmeat. He had iotffA, D«t to 
Siy he oever knew, for to a gentleman of so much research, 
that would be an extravagant siippo«liioa ; but be teemt to have 
for;go(ten, that the advances of thi: lunk to gavcmmcnt fiavc never 
keen leM during ilie present war, than they are now proposed 
to be, undi'T the very special noture and cxtraardinary circom- 
itancefi ofilic present n-ar. I a^k, then, nhat does the hononrftblu 
gentleman mean by aayinj^ that tiiis is a dangerous connection 
between government and the bank ? Does ho moan to say that ilie 
reitriction on ihe bank ought no longer lo continue ? If ha doc« 
not, I maintain that it i* no dangerous coiuicciion whalcvcr, 
tince it will be of no iocenvenience 10 the public whiJe lln- 
reKriction coninues, for the public security if prerisdy ibc 
uune at if thii advance was not made by the bunk al alL 

But il seems the honourable gentleman cotildnot face his con* 
Btituenis; that they would ask him, where he was when such a 
measure wa>: proposed? [Where my (on^tif was, (aidMr-Ticr- 
ney.] It is not very material. Sir, whicli, as I ahould auppoae 
whera the honourable gentleman is, there his tongue must be 
ftito. He snyi that the measure is of such on alarming nature, 
that the sense of the House ought to be taken upon it at oace: 
he says that 1 have a great desire to impose upon the Houk, nnd 
that I distrust my case- I have beard, Sir, that great eagcrse** 
for the dispatch of business is sometimes evidence tJiat the party 
bringing it forward has some distriut of it; but that I shtxild 
propose a plan that would give him time lo prepare a speechi ta 
an instance of distrust, which, considering the extent of hia in- 
ingenuity, I could hardly have expected to be accused of. 1 can. 
not help thinking, that it is a little extraordinary he should find 
tell me that the measure I propose is unprecedented, and ibeti 
ttil me I am to blame for offering to the House time to come to 
a decision ujion it, instead of calling for a decision imnicdiateJjr. 

The honourable gentleman then tells ui that this is n plan 
which cannot be etfectual in the hands of His Majesty 'i prveent 
, for that they are not qualified to carry it into cSvcC 
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Tliat there may be, and are, in his opinion, others better quali- 
fied, I have no doubt, and I have as little doubt that he would 
be ready to propose them if it depended upon him ; but if his 
objections go against the man, it is hardly fiur, upon that ground, 
to call upon (he House to reject the measure. It teems I am not 
the person to make any proposals of this kind to the House. a 

Why am I not the man ? The question is, not who proposes the 
measure, but whether the measure ought to be adopted ? But 
when the hottourable*gentleman comes to argue the question in , 

that sense, and when he comes to lay before you Uie unexampled 
profusion of which he says i am the profligate author, I hope he 
will condescend to take in view the extent of the service for 
which we have had to provide, its extraordinary nature and 
character, as well as the great expense with which it has been 
attended, without forgetting the deamess of all the articles of 
provision, and various other things, at which it is not necessary 
at this moment to glance ; but above all, at the extraordinary 
efforts, and corresponding expense* 

But there is another part of the speech of the honourable gen- 
tleman, which contains an important objection to my continuing 
in the o£Bcial situation in which I now stand, because, he says, 
while I remain in that situation, this country cannot have peao«. 
If he thinks so, that is a good reason for his moving an address 
to remove me. Supposing this House to agree to that motion* 
there is no reason, I presume, why this House should not take 
care of the interests of the public, and still more why, supposing 
tbem to have no objection to the measure now before them, tbey 
should not agree to it. But there is a reason for apprehending * 

that this country cannot have peace whUe I and my colleagues 
continue in office. Why cannot this country have peace while 
we continue in office ? Because, in truth, we have not th^ cm^ 
dence of ike enemy. Sir, we cannot have the confidence of the 
enemy. The confidence of the enemy 1 No, Sir, that is im« 
possible ! We are not entering into the spirit of their rules, we 
Are not disposed to promote their principles ; we do not wish to 
imitate their :iy«item ; we do not Uiink it practical in Eoglaiul, 
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liOwevcT il may be made tlic subject ot' appUuM by tho«« 
iUvour it in their hearts, and, tor the poipoee oi' i^pfMutg I 
land's true interest, the occa»loual theme of viadictire decli 
tion, while it is wished that tbeir principle* diould be nr1(iptc4: 
which principles have been admired, and occasionally extoUe^ 
since the coot men cement of the reTolulion, by thooc who ba** 
opposed u>. rribe only claim to th? support nf tbe hoDOumble 
gentleman in the prosecution of the war is, to deaerre xbt co*> 
lidenee of the enemy ; if it ia neceaary to^mire the French r«^ 
Votulion, which has been tbe root of all tlir evil* of ibr pmeol 
contest ; if it is necessary to have asierted the juf ttce of the eii» 
ray's came; if the exertioni of the war are to be eoiniMed to 
thofc who have, from the commencement of the cmilMt, thmuiMi 
its prosecution, tben, indeed, I am glmd that ire liave aot the 
vote of the honourable gentleman in our liivottr. 

But the honourable gentleman aays again, that th«rt is no 
confidence in us in any part of Eiira[ic, and he proves it bj ihcw^ 
ing lliut all our allies have deserted us, and kept none of ibetr 
engagements. This argument, if true, might go a good way 
towards shewing that we ought to have no confidence iu ibent: 
but until he shews sonie instiinccF of our want cf good faiih, 1 
nppreliend it does not prot-u thnt th^y have no confidence in u*i 
nnd'provea pretty nearly as much, i« the urgument that il >■ at- 
(^esmry that I ought to poucs* the confidence of His MaJMtv'a 
Ptwhiies in Prunce. 

1 think I Aui entitled now, in my tun), since the taonoiirable 
gentleman has opposed the whole system of tbe plan which I 
have proposed, and cspi.'eiaily as he is no much, and as it were 
exclusively, the friend of hi^ country, to ask him, whether he ba* 
a better, OT any in it.> stead P for he tms stated none. Perhaps be 
haa nbt hud time lo <ligest a proper plan ; if be has any in con- 
te^platioD, be cannot fairly object to the prt^osal which 1 mJte 
now, since he b to have time to prepare his own, which I tran 
Will be niucii better. Rut the honourable genllenMn sayi. llM 
it this plan should hav« been brought forward at all, 
kavebeenbrougfatfdrivaitd much soon w. H« ockBowttd] 
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in cases of great danger, great efforts ought to be made. I>taw, 
1 think that in our former situation we were not in so much dan- 
ger as we are at present, if we do not make great resistance ; and 
therefore it appears to me to be more sensible to make great 
efforts in time when they are necessary, than to make tbem when 
the circumstances of the time do not call for them, especially 
when by your financial operations, you are likely to bring the 
contest to a happy termination. But the honourable gentleman 
says, that this plan is to shew that we are at the end of our re* 
sources. If he thought so, he might have spared himself the 
trouble of pronouncing a panegyric upon these resources in the 
course of his speech this night. The honourable gentleman 
says, that this plan shews to the world that we are at the end of 
our/unding-system. The manner in which persons possessed of 
capital in different parts of the country have acted, in investing 
their property in your funds, is no proof that monied men thhik 
so ; but proves, on the contrary, the confidence they have in 
your resources, and proves also, that wealth is generally diffused 
all over the country. This wealth is manifested in the improve- 
ment of your agriculturcy in your buildings, in your canals, in 
your inclosures ; all these, I say, prove that you possess at this 
moment the confidence of monied men, that there is at this 
moment more wealth than there was at any former period in 
this country. 

The resolution was agreed to, and a day was fixed for taking the 
iieveral propositions of the Chancdior of the Exchequer into further 
considfrafion. 



December I ^. 1797. 

On a motion for the second reading of the4>il] for increasing the as. 
set sed taxes, a long and snimatfid discussion took place. 
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Alter Mr. Fox bad delivered his sentiments in rcprobatioa of the 
sure, Mr, Pitt rose : — 



Before I proceed to make any remark upon the wide rz^ 
riety of topics which the honourable gentlemen upon tlie 
other side of the House have introduced, I shall just advert 
to the last point on which the right honourable gentleman * fs- 
sisted. Tlie other parts of his speech were directed against the 
whole of the measure in substance, but in the latter part he re- 
parately urged the propriety of delay. The right honourable 
gentleman founds this argument for delay upon the agitatioa 
which this question has excited in the public mind, and the ob» 
jections to which the measure is liable in its application to a 
|. great number of his constituents. I am aware, that m all great 

towns, particularly in the metropolis, the objections will be felt 
with peculiar force ; but at the same time I am sensible that in 
the proTisions of which the bill is susceptible, many modifica- 
{' tions may be expected, many arc practicable consistently witli 

y tlie leading principle of the measure, and many are necessary in 

^ order, as far as possible, to prevent it from bearing hard in par- 

ticular instances. I am aware even that greater modifications may 
be necessary than appeared to me requisite upon the first consider- 
ation of the subject, and when the first imperfect outline of it was 
^ presented. This, however, does not by any means tend to im- 

peach the general principle of the measure. These objections are 
capable of modification without defeating the salutary object, 
which it is the purpose of tho measure to secure. Instead of fecl- 
\ ing these objections as completely destructive of the principle, 

I every hour's reflection convinces me, that though it is our duty to 

enquire in what respects modification may be proper, how it may 
be practicable, how mitigation may be given so as to prevent 
any oppressive application of the measure, yet as to the general 
necessity of providing for the public safety, and repelling the 
danger by which we are threatened, on the determination we 
shall form upon this question after mature discussion depends 

• Mr. Fox. 
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whether by the exertions we have pledged ourselves to make, 
we shall rescue the country from impending calamity, and lay 
the foundation of as great a portion of future greatness and pro- 
sperity as any nation ever enjoyed, or whether we shall surrender 
the dignity of the British nation, and expose to inevitable ruin 
the sources of its glory and its power. Feeling as the repre- 
sentatives of the people, that it is our duty to provide for these 
important and essential objects, we shall be deterred by no diffi- 
culties, we shall spare no pains, we shall sacrifice every local 
prejudice, every partial opinion, to a consciousness of the neces- 
sity in which we are placed, to make a vigorous exertion. 
Feeling as I do that necessity, I know my duty .too well not to 
persist in what I conceive to be a measure calculated to save the 
country from the present danger, and to enable it to struggle 
against future attacks. It is our first duty, as guardians, to pro- 
vide for its present safety, and to transmit to posterity the bless- 
ings which we have enjoyed, and the means of preserving them. 
It is by these considerations that our conduct ough( to be 
directed ; it is by these great maxims of policy that the measure 
ought to be judged. 

Can we then conceive it our duty, on account of some parti- 
cular objections of some alledged hardship of application, to 
hang up the bill altogether before its provisions have been dis- 
cussed, before its details have been arranged? Must we forego 
the opportunity of suggesting the case where the evil would be 
felt, of removing prejudice where it exists and obviating objec- 
tions where they are well founded ? Instead of agreeing to any 
delay, both in real respect to those who complain of the hard- 
phip with which the bill in its present shape would attach, and in 
duty to the pubhc, for whose service in this important crisis we 
are called upon to provide, we ought to lose no time to examine 
the bill with the utmost attention, and see where the pressure 

• 

which it would occasion may be mitigated. What are the parti- 
ciilars and extent df the farther modifications which it may still 
be necessary to introduce, it will not be incumbent upon me now 
to .natc. It will be recollected that, when I first opened the sub- 
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Jecti I stated tliatt as a visible criterion of inconip, I prefcrmt 
the payment ot'thi; nsse^^ed taxe^, because iC maa more compre- 
lietnive, better calculated to diffuse the burdei>, and more suK«p- 
tible of modificatJoii in the various classes where it would b«i 
required, than any other critcriim which roDJd be taken. It w31 
be recollected, niit bv the lionoaruUe geotlenian', who bsd 
thought it proper to absent himself frimi his uileudanee in pnr- 
Vament, but it irill be rectrilecteil by the Huusc, tliut one great 
recommendation ot' this criterion 1 stated to be, that the prin- 
ciple being still preserred, it ftirnished greater means of medifi- 
CBtton, more opportunity for providing for ihe particular caiei of 
hardships and incoiiTenieace, than any other criterion irhich 
could be adopted. The means of thi« modification are now in 
our potter, und we shull but perform oar duty to oar eoiuti- 
tuent), by showing our readiness to consider the inconnDieace. 
find to apply the remedy. That many modifications are nccw* 
«ary I am aware, and in the committee, both tbow which 1 may 
propose, and which others may suggest, will be considered. Thifi 
I trust will be a sufficient answer to what Tell from a worthy alder- 
nan f at the beginning of t\\e debate. Mitch as I differ from 
that honourable gentleman as to the extent of the abBtemenI, and 
the nature of the scale of contribution he propoaed, I was gUd 
to hear the manly and decided manner in which he enforced the 
aecessity of great esertion, and the propriety of raising a coiui. 
ierable sum, without recurring to the system of funding. I am 
convinced that the sentiments he expressed were coageoU to 
tbe feelings of a great majority of his constituents and of tlie 
country: and I could not help remarking the contrast betwMn 
Ihe language he held, and the tone nf the honourabfe gattle- 
niar. t on the oiher side, compared with the sentiments of their 
respective constituents, in the indiscriminate oppootioii to t^trj 
part of the plan, which characterised tbe speeches of both ihc 
bonotirable gentlemen. 

Having made these obicrvationc on tbe question of 4el^, I 
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shall proceed shortly to consider some of the other topics on 
which the honourahle gentlemen insisted. I do not complwn of 
the wide 6e]d of argument which they took up ; I know that in a 
parliamentary sense they were regular : whether they were justi- 
fiable in the use they made of this privilege, and whether they 
made a proper choice of the topics which they introduced on the 
present subject, I shall leave for the House to determine. The 
object of this bill shortly is, an extraordinary grant of money for 
the support of the war; it proposes tfi raise within the yeibr a 
certain part of the supplieSy by a tax on incomoy on the visible 
criterion of the assessed taxes, subject to modification as cir- 
cumstances may require. In considering the whole of the case, 
then, the first question that occurs Is, whether it is proper to 
grant any money at all ? Then, whether the principle of raising 
a certain part within the year ought to be admitted ? And, 
thirdly, whether by this criterion attaching to income ifi the 
course of expenditure, the burden would in general be fairly 
apportioned ? 

As to the first point, whether any money al all ought to be 
granted, the honourable gentleman *, though he did not say so in 
very words, by the whole of his argument supposed the negative. 
The right honourable gentleman who spoke last distinctly argued, 
that while ministers continued in power, he could not agree to 
any supplies being granted. In stating this to have been their 
meaning, 1 am endeavouring to do justice to their mode of 
reasoning. Unless upon this idea, more than three-fourths of 
their observations were irrelevant to the subject now before thp 
House. If they do not contend that peace cannot be obtained 
by the present ministers, that they ought to be dismissed beA>rc 
any scheme of supply can at all be a fit subject for discussion, 
the greater part of their argument is quite foreign to the matter 
now under consideration. 

The right honourable gentleman, while he argues thaf^my 
honourable firiendf considered the majority of the House and Hi^ 
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Majesty's ministers as the same* forgets that his honourable 
frien4*9 when he talked of our going out of our place*, did not 
address himself to the House, but gave it, as a very friendly 
adWce no doubt, personally to us. It was expressed with a hope 
that we would of ourselves abandon the offices we held, as the 
means of obtaining peace. The honourable gentleman then must 
settle this inconsistency with his honourable friend beside him. 
But before the honourable gentleman, with all his talents, can. 
demonstrate the propriety of our dismissal, he ought to show 
that the nine persons, whom he proposes to pick up between 
London and Windsor, »will administer the public a£Rurs better 
than those by whom they are now administered ; he must bring 
forward something more conclusive and more convincing than 
any thing he had to offer when the dismissal of ministers was 
last discussed, the fiiilure of which attempt had induced him to 
quit the service of his constituents, and his despvr of success 
had led him to abdicate his public character. If I understand 
him right, he considers as preliminary to every measure of public 
defence, to every exertion in support of the war, a radical change 
is necessary. What the right honourable gentleman means by this 
preliminary, expressed in a manner so large and comprehensive, 
in terms no less obscure than undefined ; wliether a parliamen- 
tary reform is to be only a part of this sweeping change ; how this 
change of system is to operate as a means of Faving tlic country' ; 
how this unlimited change is to conduce to, the public safety in 
preparing exertion and in repelling danger, I am really at a loss 
to conceive. In considering the propriety of such a change of 
system, or such a preliminary as the introduction of new men 
into office, it certainly will be important for the House to ascer- 
tain, whether such a change of ministers is calculated to secure 
us against the dangers with which we are threatened, whether it 
is calculated to check the ambition of the enemy, and to procure 
a peace that will satisfy the honour of the nation, and preserve 
the sources of the public wealth and prosperity. 

• Mr. Jjhcridaii 
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But the honourable gentleman says, that the whole tenor of 
our language at the beginning of the present contest was, that no 
peace could be made with the jacobin republic, and that France 
i» thus justified in refusing to make peace with the present 
administration. At no period of the war did we ever express such 
a sentiment, or even entertain the idea that no peace could be 
made with republican France. I remember the quotation from 
Virgil to which he has alluded, and as far as I can recollect it was 
used in one of those debates in which the right honourable gen- 
tleman proposed that overtures should be made for peace at a 
period when we contended that no security for peace could be 
obtained, and that the evils of war were not to be compared to 
the inadequate peace which then could have been concluded. The 
right honourable gentleman then urged the question, whether no 
extremity of danger could induce us to make such overtures ? I 
then answered, that this must ever be a question of comparison, 
that we must decide as circumstances might arise, and at least 
we ought to persevere till our means were exhausted, till we 
could support the contest no longer, and we could say, 

Tato eertatum est corpore regnu 

The honourable gentleman says, that the meaning of Virgil can* 
not be explained away, but he seemed to think that Virgil's lan- 
guage might be improved. The honourable gentleman urged 
the propriety of making overtures even at that period, and con- 
tended, as he often had done, that if reasonable terms of peace 
were refused, it would' unite England and diride France. He 
then retorted, that after such overtures were rejected, 

Toto certandum est corpore yegni. 

The honourable gentleman has now seen these overtures made 
and rejected; and now, when he wishes to bind me down to 
the meaning of Virgil, I think he ought not to forget his Latin 
pledge. 

• BBS 
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Kthe honoufable gentleman ba« seen that all att«nifU«t □«• 
gotiation have been unavailable, it" he can look to any pefio 
which be is called upon lo fulfil hit pledf^e. if he mi'anit lo 
mate the public exertions, to exhort to perseverance, to *t 
late their zeal tnr the nnainienence of tlie national honour 
the aalionat eaCety, at a moment when ihe»e object* an: 
iineijui vocal ly »tat«d, he would not, as he nuw doea. autinpt M 
disann their courage, and to diiiracl their vlfona. What did the 
honourable gentleman expect from thr ovt-riuret he propowd? 
What degree of intuit and contumely did he lay hiv uccowit to 
endure before he wta to be routed to en«rgy atid to ham 
Did he expect any thing more insulting than Itie rec4>pliai) mm- 
orertures had obtained, any thing more rrpulMxe, man hBU)[h^, 
more injurious, than the procvedingt of the en>my: anjr ihiaf 
more decitive of their deierniiacd spirit orhoaiiJity than liwir 
refusal to ditcuu the term* we propoied, or to propoae any lentia 
in their turn, on which ihcy were willing to conclude a p«ace ? 
If any thing can meet the honourable gentleman's idea* tt 
insult) sufficiently humiliating to require him to act upoa faia 
pledge, let hira look to the negotiation at Liile, and the condtKt 
of t)ie enemy upon that occa»ioii. The houDurablc gcMtienun, 
though he odmitled formerly that there might be OCOUUMU 
to denmnd unanimity and exertion, thioki hinwelf fnwd (nun 
his pledge, because roinirtera were never sincere in ihcir «x- 
ertioni for peace, and France whs juntified in reAiaing is treu 
with them. Hut when did the honourable gentleman ditcorer 
this ? When did the light flash upon bis taind, (hat miniaten 
originally were hostile to the repuUican govemment of Frwice, 
and therefore could not be sincere ? It is Bomewfaat t mrptk lm g 
that this never occurred to the honourable gentlemen be ore the 
pledge wa» given, instead of discoven'ng it B> Mr apology for 
cloding till' pledge after it was given. If the diclike of miniaien 
to Frenc'i principles prove* their aggret'sion and justifies the 
hottDity of the enemy, this c-annol be a ne«r dii>ci<very g it cer- 
tainly would as well have justified the honeurable gentleman ia 
disirurting any e«brtt they might moke, e»co while they mjcd 
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the OTertnrett od the refvsal of which thej promiied unttiiimtyy 
1H now when thej hare teen their orertnres made without effect. 
The dedamtlon of FhOBce, at the beginning of the contest, proved 
liict on their tide it was a war of aggresnon, and on oar's a war 
of necesuty and good fiuth towards o«r allies. If ministers did 
at frst see die danger of French piiiieiplesy without endbarking 
in the contest, nnst thejr hvft been the aggressors when they 
saw their fears realised in the actual aggre8Mon» in which the 
principles they had apprehended finally terminated? At no 
period of the contest did we say diere could be no peace with 
repi4>lican Fktmce* We said, dmt for peace we would not agree 
Co prostrate the nation at the ftet of the enensy ; that we could 
not agree to givt up what was essential to the safety of the 
country. If the honourable gentleman can prove that we have 
applied for peace, disowning the justice of our cause, abandon- 
ing the principles on which the present safety and future prospe- 
rity of the country are founded, he would prove that we con- 
sidered the period arnved when every exertion had been made, 
an{d when the stru^e was to be given up, because it could no 
longer be supported. The honourable gentleman, however, 
does not say that we have acted in this manner4 What then are 
die opinions of thoK who have uniformly, or rather with grow* 
ing seal and devotion, contended that the war was just on the 
part of France, and unjust upon the side of this country ? Have 
they not repeatedfy aaid, oo former occasions, that our ordinary 
■BseunDS wereeaJMUMted? And to-day, with mysterious silenos^ 
d»y pass over the subject, and cautiously decline giving ai^ 
epinioB on theeflba^ of fbrmer resources, while they reprobate 
new expedienu ; and say nothing about the proprie^ of resort- 
ing to the funding eystem, while thsy condemn the principle of 
eivery plan by which it may be relieved. 

The honoarable gentlemen have said, that our ordinary sources 
are efthausts d, and that no extraordinary reaources can he enu 
ployed. IleaveittotheHoosethentojudgehowftrthes^who 
in principle give the enemy a riglit to ask all, who^ by deoryii^ 
resources) gite them confidence to advance every prdciision, 

BB 4 
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byl kindly informiog theniy that from our inability to resist, thcj 
may extort whaterer they demand, are the true friends to their 
country, or the enlightened advocates of peace? I am god* 
vinced that the majority of the House and of the country wiU 
feel that peace is not likely to be obtained upon terms consistent 
with our honour or our safety, by dismissing ministers, if they 
are to be followed by men who have ever viewed with kindness 
the principles of the enemy ;-— by men who have justified evcij 
act -of the enemy, while they have traduced every measure of 
the British government; — by men who have extolled the resources 
of the French, with a zeal equalled only by the perseveranoe 
with which they have depreciated the energy and the resources 
of their own country. Whatever opinions such men profess to 
have of the sincerity of ministers, of their capacity for the con- 
duct of afiairs ; whatever conclusions they may draw from the 
review of the finances and the magnitude of our expenses, I 
leave it to the country and to the world to determine, whether, 
under such auspices, there could be any chance of peace opoa 
terms short of the basest humiliation to an insolent foe, and the 
most criminal surrender of every principle of national honour, 
and every source of national greatness. 

The honourable gentleman speaks of peace as absolutely ne- 
cessary : but has the honourable gentleman explained how peace 
is to be obtained ? After encouraging the perseverance of the 
enemy in their wild and destructive design, by holding out how 
little resistance we can oppose to their attempts, the honoiunhJe 
gentleman says not a word of this. He thinks he does his duty 
to his country and his constituents, by enforcing the necessity 
of peace, without saying a syllable of the means of pacificatioD* 
Because he thinks peace cannot be obtained without a change of 
system, he would in the mean time suspend all grants of supply. 
After disavowing every opinion we have pronounced, afW 
recanting every principle we have maintained, after abandoning 
every pledge we have given, after neglecting every means of 
defence, and renouncing every manly exertion, how would the 
honourable gentleman have us appease the fury of the enemy 
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and secure the safety of England ? Why there must be a 
total change of system in England and Ireland i Till Ireland 
was in a better situation France could have no inducement to 
make peace ! What this change, so mysteriously announced, is 
to be in details we are lefl to guess. Are you to neglect the 
means of defence, if you cannot persuade the enemy to make 
peace. The change which the honourable gentleman recom- 
mends, I suspect would be to remore those distinctions, and to 
sweep away those privileges which have raised the hatred and 
envy of France. But the honourable gentleman contends that 
the French would be justified in refusing to make peace, because 
Ireland is not unanimous; would he, however, consider minis- 
ters-justified in refusing to make peace, because La Vend^ was 
iu a state of insurrection ? If in his eyes this would be an in- 
sufficient reason for reusing to make peace with France, when 
nearly one-fourth of its inhabitants were in a state of open hos- 
tility against the tyranny under which they were oppressed, will 
he say that it is a reason for the persevering hostility of the 
enemy, that Ireland is in a state of danger, arising from the 
necessary exertion of vigour to resist the operation of French 
principles di£Pused every where with such assiduity, and in Ireland 
with peculiar success;-* circulated with that industry, which 
they have ever shown, to supplant by their desolating principles 
of liberty the real practical blessings of the British constitution? 
Mr. Pitt declared, he could not conceive how that degree of 
perfect unanimity, which the right honourable gentleman seemed 
to think so necessary, could be obtained while these principles 
were disseminated with such industry; but this was not the 
time to enter into this discussion, and he had only alluded to 
this subject, to show the consistency of the right honourable 
gentleman's argument, when applied to the case of La Vend6e» 
. But after all, did the right honourable gentleman seriously ima- 
gine, that he had convinced the House that it was unnecessary 
for them to make great efforts ? He had relied much upon the 
declarations which had been made out of doors respecting this 



tax ; as far ai Uie public opinion accorded wiih ihr right 
abl« gentleman 'a views, so far he seemed inclined to tnat k 
vrith respect j but he totally laid out of hii coniidenitiott 
sentiments which accompanied those declarations. Thoaghi il 
Mme instances, the people hod exprened their disapj 
of this tax, in ita present state, n-ithoul any of the 
and modifications which it would be necessary to mtuce, jtt llicjr 
never wwtthe kngth of the right honourable gcntlemaa, ind 
said, that no supplies ouglit at all to be raised ; on the ee^ 
trary, in the case of the boroagb of Southwnrk, thej' lad €»• 
pressed the strongest sense of the necessity of making gnat u4' 
vigorous exertions for the public defence. Could this be a iiibjcai 
of doubl, after all the papers relative to the rupture of the nego* 
tiation had been laid before the House, and above all, since they 
had seen the late proclamaiion of the Directory? Imleed, he 
should feel ashamed if it could now become matter of arggramt. 
If then it might be assumed, at an indisputable propokitJaa, 
that great and vigorous exertions were neceuary at th* pfrscnt 
arduous crisis, the next point for consideration waa, whether a 
large part of the supplies of the yeut ought to be raised by dw 
mode DOW proposed, within the year i or whether th« whole 
should be raised by the old system of funding? This wu tfaa 
real question for consideration : but, instcwl of 
the gentlemen on the other side had exerC«d all their 
prove that we ought to make no efforu at all. Thry had bcvct 
given any answer to the only important questian, via. if great 
vsertiona were tteccssary, how were they lo be made P 1b- 
■tcad of this, they had only said, that a propoi^ to d«p»rtfr«n 
the fbnding system came with a very bad grace frocn him, viw 
had Aindcd so much. Tbis could not be considered ai ■ wy 
mrong argxmieai ; and he should have thought, tial the niiMh 
men, after to long an abaencc from their pariiaiaeMMy ititf, 
would have discovered tone more efficacious mode af nmta* 
faig, thm to say, " Do not adopt a good mesnre, becauw ymi 
ooght to have adopted it sooner." Sorelythe Hmwh^ >'i|^' 
expect, from a great and experienced statesuan. 
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more than a declaration, that if any means could ht derited 
to raise a large proportion oF the supplies within the year, 
and if these means were in their nature unobjectionable, he 
should not oppose them. This could not be considered as a 
very great instance of condescension* Howef er, the principal 
objection of the right honourable gentleman seemed to be, that 
these extraordinary means ought not to be resorted to now, when 
a great and obvious necessity existed, because we had not em- 
ployed them wh^i no such necessi^ did exist. 

But gentlemen seemed to consider, that, by adopting the pre- 
sent mode of raising a part of the supply, the system of fimding 
was to be given up, and the present substituted in its room. If 
gentlemen had been present in their places when this meaaure 
wos first proposed, they would have known that the Amding 
system was not given up ; on the contrary, be had proposed that 
the larger part of the supplies of the year should be raised by way 
of loan. It was thought advisable, as the funds had been so 
much increased, to ease them, by procuring a large part of the 
supplies in a differsnt mode ; therefore so far (rom giving ap the 
system of funding, the present plan was intended to relieve it. 
That this object, if it could be attained, would be most desir- 
able, could not be questioned, even by those who disliked the 
present tax. 

Havii^ said thus much, he dad not think it necessary to argue 
this point more at length upon the present oecasion. Hm point 
that called particularly for the' consideration of the House w«s 
this — assuming that it wns necessary to raise a large sum within 
the year, was the present plan the most expedient, and the 
most likely to be efectnal? In considerii^ this sobjeot, the two 
honourable gentlemen on the odMr aide had argued veiy difcr- 
ently. The first called k a tax upon property; the ether, a 
general tax upon incomo. The latter wns nearer the truth, but 
neither of them was correct. With respeot to the honoumbk 
gentleman who caled this a tax upon property, it wns astoMk- 
ing that he ahenU be an iO infcrmed of what pMsed in that 
House, even thoii^ he was absent^ «s te state as aignment» 
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against this plan, the very topics which he ( Mr. Pitt) had urged 
in order to obviate some objections which had been made to it. 
The honourable gentleman had contended, that a tax upoD pro* 
party, supposing it possible that the amount of the propeitj 
could be ascertained, would not be a proper measure. In this 
opinion, however, the honourable gentleman differed from those 
declarations out of doors against this tax, upon which so much 
reliance had been placed on the other side of the House. How- 
ever, the honourable gentleman had pushed this argumaat to a 
greater length than he had done. He (Mr.Pitt) had said, that 
if the amount of every man's property could be ascertained, it 
would be a most desirable thing to make the people contribato 
to the public exigence in proportion to their wealth. But there 
existed no means of ascertaining the property of indtviduelsy 
except such as were of a nature that could not be resorted to. 
Instead, therefore, of a tax upon property, this was what be bad 
stated it to be, a tax upon general expenditure. In opening it to 
the House, he had anticipated an objection which he thought 
would be made, viz. that this tax applied only to such income 
as was in expenditure. This was an inconvenience which it was 
impossible to avoid, without having recourse to such a scrutiny 
of property as must, in every point of view, be highly objec- 
tionable. That the present plan was in its nature imperfect he 
was ready to admit, and had stated it to be so wh«i he first 
introduced the subject ; but he thought it the best and most 
general criterion that could be found. The question then was, 
whether this plan was so very imperfect, and so objectionable in 
principle, that it ought immediately to be rejected ; or whether, 
after proper alteration and modi6cation, it might not be of the 
greatest public benefit ? The right honourable gentleman oppo- 
site to him had not considered this with his usual accuracy ; for, 
because this tax was calculated at seven millions, and that it was 
not to exceed a tenth part of a person*s income, he had calcu- 
lated the whole income of the country at only seventy miliioai; 
but the inaccuracy of this calculation must be obvious to the 
right honouhd>le gentleman, when he recollected, that though 
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this tax never took more than one-tenth of the income^ yet, in 
many cases it took only the 120th part, and in some cases took 
nothing. At all erents, this observation was inapplicable, be- 
cause he had never spoken of the general income of the country, 
but only so much of it as was in expenditure. Without dilating 
more upon this part of the subject, he should say a few words 
upon what he considered as the leading objections to the 
measure. 

The right honourable gentleman had made a division of the 
different kinds of property, which appeared to him to be incor- 
rect, inasmuch at it omitted one great source of income. The 
right honourable gentleman's division was, income arising from 
landed estates, from commercial pursuits, and from property in 
the fiinds. As to the income derived from professional exertions, 
the right honourable gentleman had very properly classed it 
under the head of commercial gains. But he had- omitted one 
great source of income, vis. that which was received as the re- 
ward of labour; and of the latter class many were exemptedby 
the criterion now proposed. The right honourable gentleman 
had contended, that this would operate as a tax upon funded 
property, which always had been, and must ever be, considered 
as inviolate. But the measure now proposed by no means 
tended to affect property in the funds. No description of in- 
come, whether arising from landed estates, commercial pursuits, 
or funded property, was meant to be exempted from the opera- 
tion, because it was meant to attach upon expenditure in gene- 
ral. Where was the injustice of this ? '* Why," nays the right 
honourable gentleman, ** by taxing the expenditure of a man 
whose income is derived from the funds, you do in fkct tax his 
property in the funds." If this was a valid objection, it ought 
iwt only to induce the House to reject this measure, but to 
repeal every tax that ever was laid on ; because it was impos- 
sible to suggest a tax which would not be paid by people having 
money in the funds. Every tax imposed upon consumption, of 
course must be defrayed by people havmg property in the funds ; 
but it was absurd to say that was a tax upon the funds. If this 
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objection wu never mad*: to (nxes which were in t)i«r loturf 
pcrpctu&lt it appeared to him singular that it ihoutd Dow, for 
the first limct be made to a tax which was merely tcropornry. 

The next objection of the right honourable gentleman wb*, thnt 
a tax upon commercial income was not just ; for, said he, a ntsri'a 
landed property is his own, but the income he derires from com- 
merce is partly derived Irom hit industry. This was not a time 
to enter into a minute discuKcion of tJicse arguments, but surely 
the right honourable gentleman did nut mean lo contend that 
commercial gains were not a fair object of taxation. Those gaini: 
were derived under the protection of the lawE of the country, and 
consequently ought to contribute proportion ably losupport them. 
He did not, however, mean to contend tliat many distinclioiut 
ought not (o be made, and in the committee raodificatton* would 
undoubtedly be proposed. As to persons who employed great 
capitals, in proportion to their annual gains, they would bo lesa 
afTi-cIed than persons of landed property ; but all that coold bo 
inferred from this was, that it was a recommendation of the cri- 
terion. Perhaps this criterion, as far as it afft^ctcd the lower 
classes, did not make distinctions enough. It would lio rvct>l- 
lectcd, thai the particular reason he ai^igned for making ibis lax 
lower upon bouses than upon the other articles was, lltat it afaotiU 
not fall loo heavily upon that species of incnnic arising from rc> 
tail trade. The right honourable gentleman had next ccnnirod 
the mode of appeal given in ihis case. Some ulteralioa* niglil 
also be made upon this subject ; but still he thou^t thai inotlo 
of correcting the operation of the tax might be oseTul. TIm 
right honourable gentleman himself had admitted, that il ■u^bt 
with propriety be applied to landed property ; and, osi tli* other 
hand, be (Mr. I^tt) was willing to admit, that as &r aa it n> 
lated to the lower class «f retail dealers some modification warn 
necesaarr. These were the general objections which had been 
made to the plan, aod he should now leave tbem to the conudera 
■lion of the House, with the observations he had made upon thna. 

He was aware that there were many wbo thought that, r* 
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be better to \mj a general tax upon property. Undoubtedly, if 
tfiey could find the means oi taxing property equally, without 
eompelliog improper disclosure, it would be a most desirable 
object ; but as that could not be done without being open to 
stronger objections than the present plan, it became necessai^y 
that some visible criterion ^ould be found. If that were the 
case, could any criterion be found more general in its nature 
than the SMnisrd taxes? The persons immediately affected by 
this tax amounted to SOOfiOO, and through them extended to 
about 4,000,000 of persons. By this plan a great number of 
poor persons would be wholly excluded, and above'half of the 
number before-mentioned would contribute very little. 

The committee upon this bill might, and he had no doubt 
would, make many amendments in favour of shop-keepers ; but 
all this would be consistent with the principle of the bill. The 
committee might, if they thought proper, make an alteration in 
the scale proposed, without any dereliction of the principle of the 
bill. Many mitigations were undoubtedly necessary ; but if the 
utmost inference that' could be drawn from this was, that the 
exemptions diould be carried farther than was proposed in the 
committee of ways and means, how did that affect the general 
principle of the measure, when they had the mean^ of obviating in 
the committee the only objections that had been made against it ? 
Without going now into those details, which he wished to reserve 
for a future period, he should only say, that if it was admitted 
that great exertions ought to be made, and that a hu*ge part of 
the supplies ought to be raised within the year, and if the only 
objection to this criterion was, that it would bear hard upon 
the lower orders of retaO dealers, and it appeared to be within 
their power to obviate this objection ; then, upon what ground 
could they hesitate, unless they had changed their opinions ; 
unless, instead of making preparations for war, they were deter- 
mined to begin by begging for peace from, a haughty and insult- 
ing enemy ? If they were not determined to give up every mean^ 
of exertion, had tiiey any option but to go into a committee upon 
this bill, to remedy the inconveniences that might result from it, 
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if passed in iu present shape ? What was the conduct which the 
gentlemen on the other side wished the House to adopt? It wm« 
to reject this measure at once, and thereby to declare that they 
would make no efforts to raise the supplies within the year. It* 
the House adopted this advice, it would be proclaiming to France 
and to the world, their repentance for having dared to stand op 
in defence of their laws, their religion, and of every thing that 
was valuable to them as Englismen. It would be humbling 
themselves before a haughty adversary ; and, when they had no 
means of defence, imploring mercy and forgiveness from an 
enemy from whom we had to expect neither. 

Upon these grounds, he hoped the House would read the hfll 
a second time, and let it go into a committee. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Ayes......... 175 

Noes 50 

and the bill was ordered to be committed. 



January 4. 1 798. 

On a motron for the third reading of the bill for incrrasing the As- 
sessed Taxes, 

Mr. Pitt, at the close of the debate, (which had been adjourned from 
the preceding day) rose and expressed himself a^ follows: — ■''^' 

Af\er the great length of time that has been consumed in tlie 
debate, the House, I am sure, will not be surprised if I slioukl 
desire to avoid, as much as possible, the vast mass of extraii«!ous 
matter that has been brought forward on the present occasion, 
and select from the numerous topics that present themselves to 
my view, such as bear directly on the subject under our imme- 
diate consideration. With this view I shall endeavour to guide 
the attention of the House through the various irr^cvant and 
contradictory arguments that have been used, and fix it more 
exclusively on those leading and practical pointSi which alone 
can determine the question wc arc now called upon to decide. I 
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should have thought it> Sir, unnecessary to enter at any length 
mto this argument, after the admission made by the several gen- 
tlemen who most vehemently opposed this measure^ if I did not 
find that the principle they conceded in name is afterwards re«> 
called in substance, and treated as a matter foreign to their 
consideration, and wholly inapplicable to 4he case now before 
them. The principle I allude to is this, whether, in the present 
circumstances of this countcji there is, or is not an occasion to 
make a great and unexampled exertion to defeat the projects of 
the enemy, and secure our own national independence and 
honour. The affirmative of this proposition. has been uniformly 
admitted and openly avowed : unless, therefore, the House, m- 
fluenced by what has been advanced in the course of this night's 
debate, should think proper expressly to retract that opinion, I 
have a right to take it as the fundamental point that will govern 
their determination. This ia not an opinion hastily adopted, 
and lightly considered. It is the language which, after full 
deliberation and enquiry,' the House, at the commencement of 
the session, presented at the foot of the throne. Such, at that 
time, was their opinion, and the facts on which it was founded 
have, in the interval which has elapsed* been neither weakened 
nor denied. So fu from any thing having been advanced con- 
trary to this position, in the course of this debate, the right 
honourable gentleman himself* has unequivocally admitted, that 
great military and financial exertion is indispensable in the pre- 
sent situation of the country. 

Now having advanced so much, it was natural to expect he 
would disclose the nature of those exertions, the necessity of 
which he did not deny ; and if he disapproved of the present mode 
of raising so considerable a part of the supplies within the year 
that he would point out how that end might be obtained, by 
means less objectionable. The question, as now argued by the 
right honourable gentleman, is, whether, after a delay of six weeks 
since the first agitation of this subject, and two months since the 
issue of the negotiatiooi from which period the necessity of the 
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cxferlien he mdmiu mutt be dated ; — wliether, sfler sod) n dela| 
all exertion should not be suspended on the part ofthv couutrjfj 
till the Houae should obtain the dismission of His Majenjr'tpr 
•eiit ministers, a radical parliamentary reform, an<l a total c 
of system. Such is the ground, if 1 followed the right bo« 
able gentleman, and understood him right, on nhicK be • 
the present question to be determined. In his oprnion ih« g 
ef the present administration is so cnormouF, tbeir geocr«l ■ 
particular misconduct eo manifest and great, thst all tbt fi 
ties of government should be suspended iHl they are remove 
Tlieir removal alone, however, will not do, and be tiaa do bop 
of security without a radical reform in partiatnent, Mai a tot 
change of system ; and, unless these latter parts are roncc 
be professes that he trill not take any share in any a 
Rtration that may be formed. With a view of penoading tbi 
Houte to pursue these objects, much time and mucb elo^w 
have been consumeil, to convince them that they had a Teg 
constitutional right to withhold the supplies, till the grievanco^ 
of which they might think proper to complain, 1 
But time and eloquence appear to me to be wholly u 
Ko one tliat I know of ever doubted nf the vnlidity of tbat d 
trine. The true question now is, according to the right b 
able gimtlcman's mode of reasoning, not whether they faatv t 
right under the constitution of withholding supplJea tiD g 
Bncc.t were redressed) hut whether the House and country lodk 
upon tlioac tilings as grievances which tlie right ltunt>unbJegt9 
Hcman does; and whether they will molce cucli an cxercia« o 
power in the present situation of the country, lo obtain a radical 
parliameittary reform and total change of system, acconfing ti 
his acceptation of those expressions? It becomes, tberefarc, a. 
great con^qiiencc to ascertain what that acceptation i* : and B 
any ambiguity or uncertainty exists from loose and indcfiaite e 
pressions. tike true meaning will be found to nrisc no )e«a fhoi 
the colour and complexion of circumstances which accoatpugr* 
precede, and follow his professions, than logical distinciiou* ai ' 
the cttotext of wiirds. Now I wisli lo put it tcrioutJjr ta tJ 
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House, whether, notwi^standing the exptanations for the first 
tfane giTen this night by the right honourable gentleman of the 
extent of his meaning in this respect, a rery considerable portion 
of uncertainty, as to their extent, does not yet remain, and whe- 
ther all the exertion he himself admits as necessary for the sal- 
vation of the country, is to be suspended till objects so general, 
loose, and indefinite, are obtained ? For such is the partial result 
of an he has now adranced. 

But to descend to the few particulars he has mentioned. — A 
change of ministers, he says, is absolutely necessary before any 
peace, consistent with the wclfistfe and security of the country, 
can be expected. Yet how was this attempted to be proved. I 
do not consider myself much inddited to the right honourable 
gentleman's candour lii admitditg, that at least ministers were 
sincere in the last negotiation fbr peace. Ko men, in or out of 
Ae House, could venture to entertain a doubt of a fact so plain 
and manifest. The internal evidences of the tteaty itself, and 
every circumstance by which it was attended, sets every suspi- 
cion on that subject at defiance. The purity lUid zeal of minis- 
ters throughout the whole of their conduct on that occasion, is 
established beyond the possibility of doubt. It is not now for 
mc to enter into the discussion how far, in 1794 and 1795, France 
was capable of preserving the relatious of peace and amity. 
Every thing that the right honourable gentleman could urge on 
this subject, was advanced when the facts of that question were 
recent, and regularly before the House, which, after full enquiry 
and deliberation, gave an opinion contrary to that which he 
maiatamed. Every step that mmisters have taken, relative to 
peace, has been submitted to pariiamentary discussion, and is 
fully before the public : and t can assert with confidence, that 
no man can reflect upon their conduct in that respect, or deny 
Chat they have done every thing to obtain peace, short of sacri- 
ficing the honour and wdfkre of the country. According to the 
right honourable gentleman's own view of the subject, it is a 
rfngular mode of reasonhig, to threaten ministers with, uismis- 
mm, diat peace n^jlrt be obtainedt because they had not done 
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^tty thing in their power to dbuin it before, though there It no 
doubt they have wuce been, and were kIiH disposed io to do^ 
The reasoning is rtill more curious if followed further, Suppoas 
the measure recommended by the tighi honourable ^enltet 
were adopted, is it likely that any neir administration could auc*' 
ceed in negotiation with the enemy, after a considerable iiupen^ 
aion of exertion and comparative weaknesi, when the present 
administration, backed with the whole strength of the country,* 
and having done every thing conaistent with their duty to oppow 
the wrath of the enemy, had f^led ? Who will undertake that 
in case of an appointment of a new admin lEtration, by meatu a 
least injuriou« to our strength, the enemy will be inclined to give 
terms of peace which they denied to the present minitters, whsn . 
their conduct was admitted by all to be lucli, ai tlits new adinU ■ 
Distration could alone adopt? What ^ound of probability is. 
there to expect such an event? But if the right honourable' 
gentleman's argument has any weight, it is at be«t ill-timed at 
presenli and should have been argued two months agOi on thft> 
first termination of the treaty. 

The right honourable gentleman has attempted to draw a 
tinction between the responsibility of iJiose in oSice, and thoaa, 
who are not so. In ihb, however, 1 do not see any mark* aC 
that impartiality which should equally guide both the one and lbs 
other. He seems to think, that, while he has a prrfect right to 
arraign the conduct of public men in office, he being a private 
member of parJiiiment, is not answerable to any account. I c 
tainly know of no sanction that any man in office hu*. that should 
exempt him from animadversion on bis conduct; nnd as litds 
am 1 acquainted with any exemption that private gentlemen may. 
have from reprehension, when their conduce is such as to deacrra 
it : justice, prudence, and expediency, as Utile exeuipt the otM 
m the other. I tbereiore cannot but behold the right 1) 
able gentleman as amenable in his conduct as any other f 
whetlier I consider his character, in relation tu domestic c 
ccrns^ home, or tJie situation of the enemy abroad. With ^^ 
ciaiu profcuions of Jiumility, lie has doubtless dudared hiiniftf 
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a simple individual, and expressed a determination to abstain 
from the risk and fatigue of public office. But what does this 
amount to ? It is not certain that, thinking as many around 
him do, the country can be saved by him alone. Thinking so, 
I say, if a change of administration should take place, will they 
not feel themselves bound to overcome his scruples, and insist, 
as a matter of public duty, that he should take upon him the 
burden of office ? Nay, I put it to them, whether they would 
not consider it as the pride and glory of their lives, by any means 
in their power, to place him in the situation to which they think 
his talents entitle him ? And if they think so, they will, in so do- 
ing, do no more than what, according to their view of the sub- 
ject, is right and highly laudable m them to effect. Nevertheless, 
those who might differ from them in that opinion, and, though 
admitting the brilliancy and extent of the right honourable gentle- 
man's talents, think that the practical application of them is not 
conducive to the welfare of the country -— such persons must be 
allowed to look to that event with repugnance and alarm. Upon 
this subject I have no hesitation of declaring, that were I obliged 
to plead guilty to every other charge against my colleagues and 
myself, or from any motive should wish to relinquish my present 
station, yet, whOe I wish such a peace as is consistent with the 
security and welfare of this kingdom, I should feel it as a bounden 
and over-ruling duty, if the right honourable gentleman had any 
chance of succeeding me, to remain in office at any risk, and 
with every sacrifice, in order to prevent an effect so fatal and 
ruinous to the safety and consequence of this country, as the 
gratification of the wishes of him and his friends. I have yet to 
learn what is the nature of that confidence, which the enemy are 
to have in an administration supported by that right honourable 
gentleman. I have on a former occasion said, that I do not envy 
those whose boast it is that they stand high in the confidence of 
the enemy. It is maintained, that in case of a change of admi- 
nistration, the House and the country would have the most unli- 
mited confidence as to the sincerity of the negotiation for peace, 
and if it could not be obtained on terms adequate to a just and 
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reasonable expectation, that in sucli a case the wir would 
contioued with incalculable advantage. Will those who think' 
in thb way, attempt to deny that the right honourable j^emJeiaa^ 
and all hi» friends have uniformly, since the commenceiiient 
the war, maintoiaed the cause of the enemy, at lea»t f-o fur as If 
contend that ihey acted on the defeasive, and retained a tigfH 
of inflicting vengeance, and that we were the aggnnaore? 
Throughout the whole course of the war they have asKrud tb^r 
juEticeof the enemy's cause and the insufficiency of our resourccVf 
How, in cose of such men succeeding to offices, terms favour' 
able or just to thi& country are to be expected, or how, if (bo 
war is to be continued, the enemy are to he convinced of tli^ 
energy of our kingdom and the permanency ofour mean», I teatCf 
with no doubt of iu decision, to the prudence of the Houat. 

The next point of attack iigainst Hie Majesty's ministers is iheir 
genera] misconduct in respect to genera] constitutional doc? 
trines ; and then, that they are bad financial ministers, and ld- 
competent to preserve the combination, which, a* lo the proce* 
cution of the war, they had so much relied upon. These pointtf 
I muft observe, which are wholly irrelevant to the pTe»ent quest 
tion, have repeatedly been discussed and decided in this Hvum^ 
and may be decided again alter this is determined, as they havB 
been before. These I do not in the least consider myself bound 
to enter into at present, and if I did, the decision, either one 
way or the other, would not affect this bill. Upon these stt^ 
jects, however, it is obvious that the strengUi of the rif[h( 
honourable gentleman's arguments lay in tliis : he tsyt, you, th^ 
administration of the country, are incompetent and igoorant } 
you rely on foreign alliances ; these alliances desert you. Yost 
grant subsidies, you guarantee loans; we told you this wout4 
not secure jou allies. You are fools, and we »e wise. Tkue { 
believe is not a weak summary of his charge against thoae tM % 
inclined to condemn in every act, and impeach tha motives wImB' 
he cannot deny the effect, I ask, however, and put to tin 
recoDection of the liuuse, whether tho^ loans, subaidieSf mk 
^^2f' were eiyr lytm^e^ op |gy jy^ ggp| 
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was impoisible to b« deceivecU (a thf^ oature of the thing, im 
independent state can have seourit)[ ^g^^Pit another* from want 
of foresight and prudence. It is no ioiputalion agajinst out aUj« 
that another might not see so acutely its own tru^ permanent 
interest and safety. In the case of our actii;)g with greater wis- 
dom and resolution than others, we are not to let our regret at 
their misconduct overrule our own satislaction in our own pru^ 
dence and sagacity. Even to this very moment I do not regret 
those loans, subsidies, and alliances, of which the right ho** 
nourable gentleman complains. They were entered into with 
correct views of the real and permanent interest of the country : 
and though I could have wished that other powers had ha4 % 
true sense of their own interest ; yet, as i^ matter of policy^ I do 
not regret the advantage we derived even at the expense at which, 
it was purchased. 

When it is considered that the conduct of ministers with re- 
spect to peace, was such as those who wish for a change them* 
selves approve, it is pretty certain that the real cause for their 
retirement is not that which is ostensibly assigped ; but whether 
the motives be real or pretended, it can be no reason for post* 
poning the present bill, as whether the presen/t adsainistration 
continue to yield their places to others, this bill^ as a measure 
essential to the security of the country from the menaceaand de- 
signs of a rancorous enemy, would be e^uaUy ^p^ent and ne- 
cessary. Suppose the right honourable gentl^msin was at the 
bead of a newtformed administration, would he tell the House 
that he would expect any success in this treaty, should the na^ 
lion disarm, or be unprovided to contmue the contest with vi- 
gour and efi*ect ? Were he mintister, the same exertion woiil4 be 
necessary, the same question would revert, whether it wat ex- 
pedient to raise seven of the nineteen millions wifU^ ^e J^fjr. 
If i% therefor^ fhir, or generous, or inanly^ %q hear tl^e ppainhSltjf 
of % chimKe assigned as a cause for delaying a tp^asijurfy whji^ 
under erery admmistration, would be equally necessary, and o^uft 
be equally made the subj^ of discussion ? There naust be somt 
secret o^otiye for ^ sodden exertion of tb^, i^^H hoiiqvu^le 
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gentleman. It wac niMt probably to uke kdvanUge of what he 
»iippa«i>d the pubh'c opinion, that he thus appeared again in etn- 
bittJed phalanx, and left the hidden path of secret warfare. Whh 
what other view would he otherwise bring into such a debate all 
tke inflainniatory topics he has urged, and in a ^eech of three 
or four hours, though attending, as he says, hy the express 
coitintanda of his constituents, scarce touch on the subject which 
he avowedly came forward lo discuss? Instead of watching the 
details and particular bearings of this bill, he adverts only to iu 
principle in the most general terms, and did not even attend in 
that stage, in which alone, by means of regulations, he coaM 
alleviate those hardships of which his constituents complain. Far 
from observing the instructions he proftssed to obey, he enter* 
into the most foreign and dissuasive question* concerning the 
origin and conduct of the war, in which, as usual, he decides in 
favour of France, and against this country, and in Tavour oC 
himself and his party, against the ministers in whom His Majeaty 
thought proper to confide. He wishes to impose on the Hoas« 
the condition of putting off the discussion of the bill he was aent 
here to discuss, in order to enForce that radical reform of parlia- 
ment and total change of system, of which hi* comtituefiU in 
their instructions said nothing, and which, if he thought h hi* 
duty to urge, he should have felt himself bound to attend for 
that purpose, without waiting for those injunctions, which were 
the occasion of his presence. 

I for one should be glad to have a clear idea of what the right 
hoDourable gentleman means by this species of reform and 
change. He has on former occasions expressed the sante wiAea^' 
but yet in a way more geoer&L In the course of what be hat 
said on this subject to-night, we have at least the Mtisfaction of 
learning tbat-lie looks only to these changes through the organ of 
parliament, which however he expects will not be effected by the 
power of his eloquence or the force of his reasoning wtlhin, but 
by the influence of the public mind from without. The precue 
plan of parliamentary reform, of which he is the advocatd ii 
now for tlie lirst time disclosed, namely, tbfti brought forwarti 
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last ecasion by another honourable friend of his, not nnw in his 
place.* Thus for a plan of parliamentary ref«rint which the 
HouRe had already discussed and rejected, and for other particu- 
tar reformations, on which neither his constituents nor the public 
had expressed any opinion at all, he wished the Mouse to sus- 
pend and hang up all the means of public defence, in a crisis of 
uneiampled danger and dilHcully. This mode of obtaining his 
objects ia certainly lees mild and regular than the one he professed 
himself attached to, and recommended with respect to parlia- 
nicntary reform; for it tends to this — suspend your exertions, let 
the enemy come and make this change of system and reform the 
price of self-defence; — an expedient at least hazardous and rash 
under the present circumstances of the country. If, to avoid 
ihiit inference, tlie right honourable gentleman should contend, 
that, by the influence of the public mind, he means the opera- 
lion of the fair rational sense of [he public mind on their repre- 
sentatives only, then he must admit tlial he has at last found 
something more sympathetic between the people and their repre- 
sciitatiies than he thinks it possible to disiovcr in some views of 
the Kubject he occsiionally takes, a consistent ground of virtual 
and effective representation, even in the present form of partio- 
ment. If he means neither of these, but something else different 
from both, but which he does not think it fit and prudent at this 
moment explicitly to state, his views are then evidently open to 
the obji-'ctton, on the ground of ambiguity and indistinctness, 
which an honourable friend of mlnef has said occasioned diffi- 
dence and alarm. 

The right honourable gentleman has thought proper, on this, 
and several other occasions, to quote some words used by me in 
reference to this subject. It is impossible to recollect particular 
words used w long ago; but I frankly admit that my views of 
parliamentary reform were favourable to that object, and that 
I, on >U occasions, expressed ray opinion with all the warmth of 
expreation I could use : these, however, must, in common caii- 
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dour, be imderstood in reference to thai object U at that time t 
iindentood, and not as to the change of meaning that exprcuioa. 
has uodergooe in later times. Hu has done mc the juttke to s»f^ 
(bat he believes it was not I wb9 declared " that no good gaverD- 
ment could subsist, nor bad ooe b« uppo*ed with $iifetj-, vtthout 
parliamentary reform." But whatever wordd I may bate usedt 
or to whatever doctrines 1 may havu subscribed, they auut b« 
underitood in reference only to tite ideas of parliamentaiy re* 
forni then entertained, and I solemnly declare that whatever t 
may have said or done on that subject, had iio relation to the pre- 
sent prevatluig systems of Tcforaiation, or any principle on wfaick 
they are founded. My ideas then were as different fron ihoae 
systemG then, as my language is now. I always, as ts well 
known to the right honourable gentleman, opposed every pica 
o[ universal suSVage and individual repreteatatJon. All the 
words I then used, all the measures I then abetted, must be con- 
sidered as bearing a relation to the idca;iand views of things tben 
entertained. By the same rate the right honourable gentleman 
must now be judged ; the words he uses will be understood, un> 
less otherwise restrictedi by the ideaa and views of thiags now 
received ; and surely he cannot deny that the CKprcHsions be hw 
this night made use of to signify bis wishes, constitute the 
watch-words of a party out of doors, whuie real raeaniog is weU 
understood, and admits of no doubt. Is it not iLnawn that Ouy 
couple their ideas with his words) andhailhioiasacoaveit to their 
system and a champion is (heir cause? If indeed the tight bo- 
nourable gentleman docs mean something in a more lisuted anA 
rational sense, sure I am, he must be thankful foi that sctvpu- 
lous vigilance and alarm that wishtjs lo distinguish hi* views o( 
a radical reform in parlianientfrom those entertained by the Coc- 
rcsponding Society, expressing huiuelf. as he accidentaUy dact, 
in precisely the some words which that body bus thought pn^c 
to adopt. It happeiis, however, that ihereijt a further 
subsisting between that body and the eight honourable 
than mere words. He has not only, they seem to think, exalted* 
like theQi tb« reprMCiUative government, but lookf nith a jea- 
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lous eye to nobility and hereditary honours ; in shorty disclaiina 
every principle of government but the representative species. 
This, I believe, is well known to be their opinion ofhiniy though 
undoubtedly he will contend that they misconceive the meaning 
of his words, and that they do not imply the object they sup- 
pose. Wliatever may be his meaning on other points, he has 
now, however, fully explained the views he entertiMns of parlia- 
mentary reform : and I must declare that I would forego for ever 
all prospect of reform, rather than iqcur the risk of such an one 
as he wishes, by his own confessions may take place. What is 
it he contends for ? No less than that the whole elective fran- 
chise should be taken from those in whom it has loqg resided* 
and transferred to all the householders in the kingdom* This is 
the preliminary, not only to all supply and exertion« but to other 
changes hitherto unlimited by any designation of their objects. 
After concealing his opinion for fourteen years, as to the spe- 
cific plan of reform, it now appears no less than a total change 
of the old system of election, and a substitute that will at pace 
demolish all the benefits connected with it. In shorty he would 
take from the old electors all their rights, ^d invest them» 
without reserve, in new. 

The right honourable gentleman has further expr^sfed, as a 
general principle, that he wishes to repress increasing power, aqd 
encourage protecting liberty. In the first place, I wish to know 
what he means by these terms. I here remark the same unccr* 
tainty and ambiguity that appear in most of his professions, ai^d 
which occasion no groundless degree of distrust and alarm in 
those who do not enter so readily into his views as others imme- 
4iately around him. I wish to know what is this increasing 
power he wishes to reprobate, and what this protecting liber^ 
he means to encourage ? In another part of his speech he sqrg^ 
that the authority of parliament ought to be such as it wasbefims 
the American war. Here also I am at a loss to reach the mean- 
ing of his words, I know of no liberty then possessed that Ji 
not now equally enjoyed. On professions so loose and indefinitCf 
it would be absurd to relyi qiU^M \kfy ve circumscribed by dis- 
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tinct me&uiog, they never can be adopted as x ta£e and 
ground of aclioD. 

Anotlier commentator on the act» of goveroment * hat, iu. 
addition to the charges advanced by the eight honourable geiv- 
tlcman, insisted, that an end shall be put to the po«ibility at 
making a breach in the appropriation-act. This charge is oot 
DOW Tor the first time brought forward. It was full; and regu- 
larly discuseed on a former occasion, when first advanced ; and 
how did it turn out ? — that the appropriation -act bad not been 
violated, but that, under particular circumstances, the fonn had 
been departed from to preserve its spirit. The some may be 
observed with respect to the charges advanced relative to bar- 
racks, and the laws concerning pertotu sent out of the kingdom ; 
the right of assembling, petitioning, and all the otber uutanccs 
advanced as matters of criminal charges against the administra- 
tion of government by His Majesty's present ministers, which at 
this late, hour it will hardly be expected that I have strcogih 
sufficient minutely to ejiamine and answer. The sum total of 
these objections amounts to this — that the House should al once 
repeal all those wise precautions and measures which, after ma 
anxious view to the particular circumstances of the time*, anil 
an adequate discussion of each particular, they had thouglit 
proper to enact, not only with the consent of a vast majority at 
their own body, but with that of at least nine-teotb* of tJte 
people out of doors. Is the House and country prepared for 
■ucli sacrifices— such sweeping preUminariee ? 

The honourable gentleman objects also to the cottduct of 
ministers with respect to peerages. Here, too, he is, as nsnal, 
general and indistinct. What is it he means ? Does he intend 
to say the prerogative of the crown to create peers thould be 
extinguished ? How does he limit his objections ? What excep- 
tions are they that he maltee ? Does he mean thai no vaoociea 
should be filled up, that he may supply large arrears when he 
comes into power, ia the way formerly used, wheo, as he Mys» 
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" peerage was given aa an honour." Till paruculars arc men- 
(ioneil, it is inipo«si!>le to reply to such vague charges, which 
rather impeach the constitution than criminate the ministers. 
These, however, are the principal allegations, for ivhich it is con- 
lended that ministers deserve to be dismissed from their otGccR, 
in order that others more competent to forward, the national 
interests should serve the public in ihdr stead. 

If we pass the bill, the right honourable gentleman says, that 
we shall not be considered us the representatives of the people, 
intimating thereby some doubt, at leusl, that we are not now 
the substantial and virtual representatives of that body. How 
doet he make that assertion good ? Because, he.sayt, large 
meetings of tfie people have expressed their disapprobation of 
tlie bill ; and therefore, if we do not adopt their opinioiui, he 
iofert we have no sympathy with them, and iu no sense what- 
ever can be called their representatives. In the lirst place, I 
must observe, that these meetings were only held in the metro- 
polis : that in other parts of the kingdom no disapprobation has 
been expressed, and that, even in the metropolis itself, the op- 
position has a good deal aubsided since the modifications, which 
have removed the principal causes of objection. In the next 
place, I shall never agree that this House, as the representatives 
of the people, are bound to bend to every partial and unsettled 
opinion of that body. I mean' not to deny that we should give 
due weight to the influence of public opiitiou; but it never wils 
the principle of llie constitution, that the representatives of the 
peopleshould shift withevery breath of popular desire. Nothing 
could be more inconsistent with true wisdom and public utility, 
than that the legislators should be influeuced by every lleetiug and 
partial expression of the public will. How cany was it in (he 
present case, by misrepresentation, and an imperfect view of the 
bill in its operation, to raise in the Grat instance a papular 
clamour against it ! A general disinclination towavdi it appeared 
in the public meetings within the metropolis ; but no sooner was 
the subject fully understood, and its particiUar hardships re- 
ttumd, ;Um itmitf^ ardfld iu tt very dillcrent light, a« appeared 
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by the proeeefingi of the common bull in the city, ind other 
pnu. The gentlemen opposhe lo me are ready enough, on all 
occBsionG, not only to condemn the conduct ot His Majesty'! 
minislert!, but also to make the public a parly to their caii&e. I 
have not only a right to consider them as prejudiced in thia 
respect, but, from frequent experience, erroneous also : for in 
many cases where they have as loudly maintained the public 
opinion was with them, on a &ir enquiry, where occasion oSeredf 
we have round the Atct to he directly the rever.se. It it in the 
nature of things, that a heavy and general tax ran, in the Brsi 
instance, be popular? And, on the contrary, it trrer mast be 
the easiest of all things, by artifice and misrepretentatioo, lo 
raise a clamour against any such measure on its first brenking 
upon the public mind. It is hardly pessibli^ for such a (itx to be 
papular and cheerfiilly receired. All taxes are necessarily tiard*- 
shipB, and must be submitted to, not from pleuutc, but a fcnse 
of public duty ; and I hope with confidence that this tax will be 
so received by the good sense and fortitude of the people; and 
that, when it comes to be explained and amended, they will sub* 
tnit to the sacrifices it enjoins, a* a measnre of urgent necessity, 
under circumstances of the most severe trial that this nation 
e»er experienced. It does not, however, enter into my ideas of 
public duty, that the legislature should consult the popular 
opinion at the expense of public safety. 

There was one part of the right honourable gentleman's tpcecfi 
that I am impelled to notice, from the exiruordinafy retjuiXt it 
contained. He admitted the great use of unanimity, and allowed, 
that in this critical period in particular it waa highly deairable. 
The mode, however, in wlrich he means (o obtain it i*. in my 
opinion, somewhat singular. He says, we the minorfty con- 
ceiving ourselves right, will not yield to you, the majorhy, bol, 
a> manioiitj is desirable, you should undoubtedly coine over to 
our opinion. *^ that the majority are thus called upon at amx 
to forego their opinions, though adopted aflef long and freijueRt 
debate, and to tread back all their steps, and udnih thonaclvev 
to be wrong, tltbough they knew thcnsaotvea to be right I Tbia 
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tras the reason^Ie request his arguments conveyed; and we 
were told that a zealous unanimity was to be expected on no 
other tertns. In like manner he requires us to postpone die bill 
indefinitely, though arising from urgent necestity, and calculated 
for security and defence, until he shall in his own good time 
return to his parliamentary duty, and, as occasion suits, unfold 
to our viewy for separate discussion^ all the parts of that radical 
change in our system which he projects. 

As to the principles of individual conduct in this House, it is 
not now a general question of how far a member is authorised 
to secede from his attendance ; but, in my opinion, that virtual 
representation, of which the right honourable gentleman is so 
fond, cannot be more completely violated than by a dereliction 
of duty, particularly in a moment of imminent danger to the 
country. And this is doubtless aggravated if it should be done 
with a view of depreciating the body of which he is a member, 
and to alienate the affections of the people fVom it. I can hardly 
conceive how a man can act in grosser violation of his duty as a 
member of parliament than by such a conduct. Much of the 
fket, in $uch a case, must be collected from attendant circum- 
stances. I shall not now enquire by what motives those gen^ 
tlemen acted (Mr. Burke and others), alluded to by the right 
honourable gentleman, who seceded in the American war ; but I 
recollect that his own secession Iras announced after the motion 
made by an honourable gentleman * for parliamentary reform ; 
and that in the course of that debate, the right honourable gen- 
tleman said, that unless the measures were adopted, the House 
would not be any longer entitled to the respect of the people out 
of doors. As to the general prindple, nothing can be more cer- 
tain than that it is a violation of duty to desert a post committed 
to one's charge, and that it increases, in exact proportion to the 
danger of those for whom we undertake the charge. Now it did 
9o happen, that the right honourable gentleman could not, in his 
whole political career, have chosen a moment of secession mure 
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encomptused with danger than the one in nhich he actually did 
secede. The motive, therefore, is at best »uspiciout, and de- 
clining to attend under such circumitances led at least to enquir)-, 
whether by keeping away he sought opportunities to reflect that, 
by inflaming the people witliout tliese walls, which no exertion of 
his talents could achieve within. He retired just as the rancour 
of our enemy became most inveterate, and exclusively directed 
to this country, and when the manifestation of their malice call«d 
forth the spirit and zeal of all classes to support our "frimwl 
independence and honour. Just at this Juncture it was thst the 
right honourable gentleman thought proper to retire. 

On what ground is it that gentlemen oppose this bill? Do 
they deny the danger that surrounds us? Do they maintaia 
that exertion is not necessary ? that it can be suspended witfa 
safety? No; they do not attempt to do either; hut, as the 
means of obtaining their own objects, they are willing to risk 
the honour, welfare, and existence of the country. The right 
honourable gentleman had asserted his right lo secede on bis own 
motives of expediency, and, of course, those who surround 
him will not object if I lalce their justthcation on tlie une 
principle ; but the right honourable gentleman, it seems, re- 
tains his opinion of that expediency, and only now appears at 
the particular injunction of his conslitucnts to defend their local 
interest. Hon comes it, then, that he appears so surrounded 
with friends, who, adopting his principle of secesiuon, have not, 
in the desire of their constituents, the same motive for tua piai- 
ticular exception ? Can any thing show in a stnuigcr ligbt the 
blind acquiescence of party zeal, when, in defiance of every 
avowed principle of their public conduct, ihey now attcMl lo 
add to the splendour of their leader's entry. 

There is one point in the constitution of this country, in wUm^ 
difference of opinion arises, namely, concerning the instructJofw 
of constituents to their repreaeniativcs. Some think tbemadvaa 
bound to obey them, whatever their individual opinion tnmj be 
on the >ut>jeci. Others thinking those instructions entitled to 
their rnpect, yet foUaw the dictates of their own conscieocc*. 
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Of this latter class the right honourable gentleman professes 
himself to be. According, therefore, to his own admission, he 
now attends in spite of his own opinion of the expediency of 
secession, to discuss the local interest of his constituents. He, 
nevertheless, declined attending in that stage of the bill in which 
alone he could be of service in that particular, by proposing re* 
lieft for the particular hardships his constituents might sustain ; 
and now, without noticing the modifications made^ he objects 
to other particulars, without suggesting or moving any remedy! 
He came here to oppose its local and partial efiect, y«t indulges 
only in a general and indiscriminate opposition to it ; and pro- 
fessing to come for the express purpose of discussing this bill, he 
introduces every topic that has been decided during the long 
period of his absence i The House must therefore decide in what 
spirit, and for what real purpose he now appears. Nothing 
that he has said can be understood as touching in any degree 
the question now before us. He may, indeed, be said to re- 
proach His Majesty's ministers, but can with no propriety be 
said to speak to the subject for which his constituents directed 
him to attend. 

With respect to many objections urged in the course of the 
debate, I must say, in general, that if gentlemen had attended 
in the proper stage of the bill, tbey would have heard them 
answered. It is not that the objections are unanswerable, but they 
have not heard the answers that have been given, by neglecting 
to attend when it was their duty to be present. Upon the ques- 
tion of a great and unusual exertion, no doubt is made; all 
ttgree that it is indispensable. Now, if this is to be made, the. 
next enquiry is, in what manner is it to be done ? From whence 
arises this secondary que8tion» whether it is to be done in the 
usual mode of raising supplies, or by raising a considerable pro- 
portion of the sum requisite for the current services within the 
year? Upon this latter question the right honourable gen- 
tleman is dubious ; his honourable friend * thinks that a sum 

* Mr. Sheridan. 
VOL. II. O O 
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•boold be niied by a great exertion wlthio the year. There 
ii one -objection to the present plan not easy to comprehend, 
nameljy that by this mode of exertion I only relieve the stocks 
so as to afiect a few particular friends of mbisters ; for the old 
stockholders, who bought in before the war, it is said, canool 
be httrt, inasmuch as they manifest an intention of retaining 
their capital and receive the same interest ; therefore no depre- 
ciation of the funds can affect them. This, however, is a very 
fallacious and defective view of the subject ; for property, the 
nature of which is transferable, must always depend on the 
value of that transfer ? Is it nothing to prevent the depredaCMMS 
of 200,000,000/. in capital, or can that be said to affect only a 
few particular friends of a minister? If further loans are to be 
made for the public service, is it of no consequence whether the 
funds are at 40 or 48 per cent. ? Does it make no differeooe 
whether money is borrowed for the public at 4>, 5, or 6 per cent.? 
Has the price of stocks no effect on commerce and agrioehttve, 
if they fall below a certain point ? According to this plviy it 
is not property that is directly taxed, but expenditure is 
the criterion of income in its application. I admit that 
inequalities will be found ; but so there must m every plaB of 
raising a considerable sum within the year, and this only fonns 
an objection to the plan in case it can be shewn that the same 
sum can be raised by means less partial and irregular. Thece 
have been instances of > large sums raised within the year, bui 
in no instance by means less liable to the objection of i 
larity. 

On the whole, the House will decide whether they will, 
the present circumstances of tlie country, make a great and 
u^ivjA exertion to resist the enemy, or whether, on tbe 
they have heard, they will suspend all defennve 
and leave the country open to the ruinous projects of an i 
and overbearing enemy. Notwithstanding the right 
gentleman has intimated his intention to persevere in Ins 
nicnt, I leave this quesU'on to the House, in full confidence thit 
tliey will decide on this, and on every other occasion, in sudi a 
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way as most effectuaUj lo s^ppoirt titie indep«ndeooe and perma- 
nent interest of the couojtrjr. 

The House divided, and tha question for the third reading of the bill 
passed in the affirmatire ; 

Ayes 196 

Noes. 71 
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Rei»emptiok or thx Land-Tax. — The House having resolyed itself 

into a committee of the whole House, Mr, Hobart in the chair, 

« 

Mr. Pitt rote, and spoke in substance as follows : 

The subject wbich I am now about to auhmit to Che commit- 
tee hu of late excited coi^derable atteatioo, and given rise to 
cooaiderable enquiry. As the ultimate judgment which the com- 
mittee will form upon it must depend upon the consideration of 
a great variety of details, it is not ray intention to call upon you 
for any decisioii to^ay. 1 trust, however, that the principle 
upon whioh the measure is founded only requires to be very 
shortly stated* in order to engage your altention, and to ^com- 
mend itself to your notice. That in the present situation of the 
country, every measure which ^ends to invigorate public credit, 
which will facilitate the means of aupporting that struggle into 
which we were driven for our necessary defence, and which has 
heen prolonged by the obetinate ambition ai the enemy ; that 
every measure which will furnish fresh leaources to animate the 
cottOBge of the nation, and to enable tis to maintain that character 
srhioh Englishaien have ever displayed, has a fair claim to the 
favour of the legislature, I am warranted to jwonounce, from the 
^apecience of the presenta css i o n, the unanimity you have shown 
uponCefmer occasionsp and the recent exertions you have made 
ftir rtbe public defence. When I recollect, then, the temper which 
parliament has uniformly manifested, I am sensible that it is 
9eedle» to say ai^ thing in recommendation of the priociple, 
peovided Ihe measuw itself fce pcarrifable. The leading object 

oo 2 
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of the pits which I thall have the honour to propose, is to absorb 
a ^eat quantity of stock, to transfer a coniiderable portion of 
the funded security to landed security, and, by the redemption of 
the present land-tax, to purchase a quantity of ktock more than 
equivalent to the amount of the tax. That tax will be made ap- 
plicable in the same manner as at present, but the proportion of 
stock it will purchase will be one-fiflh larger, presenting at once 
a considerable pecuniary gain, to the public, and an advantage 
to the individual by whom the redemption shall be made. The 
chief recommendation of the plan, however, is, that it will dimi- 
nish the capital stock, and remove that which presses more se- 
verely upon us than any inconvenience with which our situation 
is attended. It is a truth now universally felt, a truth which 
the enemy have acknowledged, and which faction itself will not 
venture to deny, that even in this stage of the war, the state of 
every part of our trade, our industry, and revenue, is astonishing 
and proud for this country ; that our general capital and wealth 
is* greater than they were even at its commencement ; that o«r 
commerce, so far from having experienced a diminution as in other 
wars, has greatly increased; that our industry and manufactures, 
subject to' those local fluctuations which are inseparable from a 
systern so extended and diversified, have sensibly advanced ; and 
that, on n general view, our situation exhibits every symptom 
of internal wealth, that we are richer, that we possess a greater 
command of capital than this country ever enjoyed at any former 
period. It is singular too, that under the depreciation which the 
funds have experienced, the price of land has maintained itself 
above the average of former wars, and equal to the price in times 
of peace ; very little indeed below the unexampled state of a few 
years preceding the war. 

I am aware tliat no argument ia required to demonstrate the 
necessity of great exertion in the circumstances in which we 
arc now placed. You have already expressed your opinioo of 
that necessity, and have shewn your readiness to employ our 
resource?. All then that is wanting is judgment and discrimiiM* 
tiori in the mode of calling them into action. If there be any 

'5 
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chance of diminishing the capital of the funded debt, which is 
the only pressure by which our efforts are embarrassed, the 
measure, by which it is to be effected, is founded upon clear and 
substantial principles of policy. This is a principle upon which 
the House has acted in the course of the present session. Upon 
this principle you felt the expediency of making an extraordi- 
nary exertion to raise, within the year, a considerable part of the 
supplies. It is a further satisfaction for us to know, that the 
energy of the measure haf^ been fully proved ; that though difficult 
in details though encountered by considerable opposition on its 
appearance, and many obstacles in its progress, its advantages 
have been recognised by the country. Though necessary to 
qualify it by many modifications, which diminished the full eSect 
it was intended to have, yet the voluntary zeal of the country 
has borne testimony to the principle; and the contributions with 
which the patriotism of individuals has come forward for the pub^ 
lie defence, furnishes the best proof, that in this measure, the 
legislature was in unison with the sentiments of the people* From 
what I have heard, the objection to the measure of increasing the 
assessed taxes has been, that it did not go far enough ; and 
commercial men have declared, that it did not embracie sufficiently 
that species of property of which they are possessed* Whatever 
siay be the decision of the House, as to the principle of the plan 
which I am about to propose, I am sure that any measures whidi 
tend to give effisct to the same object, which will combine an 
annual saving with other collateral advantages, which, without 
imposing any new burdens upon the public, will be attended with 
considerable benefit to the nation as well as individuals, cannot 
£ul to be received with the highest fiivour by this House, and to 
secure the approbation of the country. 

In stating the principle upon which the plan proceeds, I aa 
aware that I have claimed a great deal of merit to the measure 
In this, however, I claim none from the proposal. The princiflt 
itself possesses that recommendation which usually belongs to 
good principles, that it is so simple that the advantages which 
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are pr^uced by its eS^ts do not neceisari) j suppose a great 
share of merit in the proposer. 

The amoont of the present land-tax is aboat 2,000,000^. This 
sum has been sa^tiually granted by parliament for a century past, 
and has been levied at the same rate in different districts. The 
repa^tion which was originHlly made has continued so long, md 
the Sum of 4fS. in the pound for so considerable a period haa 
hererbeen exceeded, that it will be readily acknowledged tlitt 
this sUiti ought not to be diminished, at least till many other bttf- 
dens which weigh mot'e heatily open the public have been takefi 
oE 'Taking thii state then as that upon which the present land- 
tax is raised, it is proposed, by changing the security of a p«rt 
of the fUnded capital into landed security, to corer the two mil- 
lions of existing land-tax by two millions four hundred thousand 
of dividends. By this measure it is etrident that, upon the sup* 
position diat the whole of the land-tax were to be redeemed, the 
pi]d>lic would gain 4O6,06o^. The terms upon which the purchaie 
is intended to be thade, while they produce this bem fit to die 
public, will present that kdtantage to the land owners, whldh 
win render it eligible fbl- them to redeem, and tempt them to ghe 
full effect to the measure. Eighty millions would thuit be taken 
but of the market, and the public credit, relieved by so great a 
pressure, would be proportionably strengthened. liaving stated 
this brief outline, I shall advert to a fbw of the objections nguttst 
the measure, which have jret come to my knowledge. 

It is obvious that the first step necessarily involved rn the 
measure is to render the pteSent land-tax perpetual, universally 
redei^mable, and where not redeemed, always subject to redemp* 
tiott according to certain regulations. There is one objection 
which at once suggests itself, and to which a veiy ^atl«fact•fy 
answer occurs. I mean the objection that may be made on eon- 
Hitudonal grounds. It may be said that, to render a gtani 
Irhich h now annual, perpetual, is to remove tfie consti tuti o nal 
eheekb df pariiament over the ^\dblie estpehse, and to fender per- 
petual wh^ is how ttftted hi to imnnal supply. IdntabCtfabgr 
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that the adoption of the present measure would create >soine 
alteration, but the objection upon the constitutional ground is 
verj easily removed* Nothing can be more easy tlian to place 
under the annual control of parliament funds that are at present 
permanent, equivalent to those which are taken away by this mea- 
sure. Certain branches of the consolidated fund may be made 
annual, even to a greater amount than two millions of land-tax. 
This would answer every purpose of constitutional control* 
Ministers would not then have it in their power to apply money 
without consent of parliament more than before. It is my inten- 
tion, therefore, to move a particular resolution to obviate this 
objection. Such funds as parliament may judge most expedient 
for the purpose of control may be selected and submitted to 
annual vote in the same manner, as the land-tax, and instead of 
two millions, the sum may be augmented to the full amount of the 
dividends which will be taken out of the market. Parliament 
will thus have the annual control of 2,400,000/. By this means 
it will so happen that the constitutional check of this House will 
for some years be more, and never will be less, than it was before. 

Another objection urged by some is, that from the present 
repartition to perpetrate the existing land-tax would be to per- 
petrate an inequality which is so great as to form no incon* 
siderable abuse. They say, that if the tax were equalised, they 
would have no objection to render it perpetual. Let us consider 
this objection more closely and attentively. Since the revolution, 
especially during the latter part which has succeeded, it has 
never been in contemplation to equalise the land-tax by a new 
repartition according to the real amount of property, and the 
ability of different districts. We know that in this House, though 
the vote for the land-tax had the undoubted right to adopt a new 
repartition, no such proposition was ever made. With the 
experience of a century before us, then, if we have seeu no 
such attempt ever made, is it more likely that it would be cor- 
rected, even were the vote to be annual, than if the grant were 
made perpetual ? 

I do not DOW argue whether it would have been right to devise 
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the repartition at preseDt eataUished. I am ready to admit that 
I consider it to have been an original defect of the present plan 
of repartition, that no periodical revision was fixed. I think that 
it would have been wise to have made such a provision, and that 
it would have been happy for the country had it been done. Two 
important guards would be necessary ; to prevent the inequality 
from being too great, and at the same time not to discourage 
improvement. That principle, however, not being at first recog- 
nised, and property having been since transferred without any 
attention to it, would it now be wise, just, or popular, to make a 
new valuation? I think not. If so many years' experience has 
shewn that no inclination to establish a different repartition pre- 
vailed, ought we to allow much weight to the objection, that to 
perpetuate the tax would be to perpetuate the inequality. 

I have likewise heard, that it has been objected that this very 
measure would tend to introduce an equal repartition. It ought 
not to be expected that these opposite objections will come from 
the same quarter, and that a grievance will be felt both ways. It 
does happen, however, that the same mind embraces opposite 
and contradictory objections. Those who are determined to 
object to every thing, may continue to bring forward in a regular 
opposition arguments against a measure which do not proceed 
upon the same principle. On the present occasion, however, I 
do not expect that this mode of attack will be employed ; at least 
I do not anticipate such a mode of opposition from any oi those 
I now see before me. The question, then, is, does the present 
measure give any new facility for the introduction of a general 
land-tax ? If the measure did give any new facility lor employing 
the substantial resources of the country, and deriving additional 
means of strength without distressing the people, I ^ho\i\A be 
more disposed to claim it as a recommendation, than to consider 
it as a defect. In times like the present, whatever supplies us 
with the means of calling into action the real resources of the 
country, and giving new energy to the contest we maintain, 
would deserve the cordial support of every man who is a friend 
to the happiness and prosperity of the country, and in a par- 
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ticular manner of those who would be the greatest sufferers, if 
the hostile designs of the enemy were to succeed. 

The measure to be proposed to you, however, possesses no 
such recommendation. It leaves the question of a more equal 
repartition of the land-tax precisely where it found it. Parlia- 
ment now has the undoubted right to raise more than four shil- 
lings in the pound on the land ; and what greater authority would 
it acquire were the present redeemed ? If the whole were to be 
redeemed, for it would be sanguine to suppose that the whole 
will be redeemed within a few years by the owners, the only thing 
necessary to be provided as expressly as any legislative provision 
can guard, is, that if ever a new land-tax is imposed, it shall not 
be imposed upon those who have redeemed in any difierent pro- 
portion from that on those who have not redeemed, it would 
be necessary to provide that the amount of what may have been 
redeemed should be deducted from any new impost. It appears 
to me that such a provision would secure those who shall take th^ 
benefit of redemption as much from any additional charge in 
future on that account, as those who had not bought up their 
land-tax at ail. This, then, appears a sufficient answer to the 
general objections which have been suggested against the mea- 
sure. As to the various details which it embraces, it would 
be idle to enter into any minute discussion of them, till the 
committee has had further time to take them into mature 
consideration. 

There is one objection, however, which is partly connected 
with the detail of the measure, and partly applies as a general 
objection. This regards the option to be given in the second 
instance to become a purchaser of the tax, provided the owner 
himself should be unwilling or unable to buy. Cases may occur 
in which the proprietor finds it inconvenient to make the 
advances necessary for the redemption. Great pains, however, 
have been taken to lighten this inconvenience. Every attention 
has been paid to give the landholder all the advantages con- 
sistent with the ultimate success of the scheme. It is of infinite 
importance to gain during the war every benefit which the 
meaaure is calculated to aflbrd ; is is of the utmoit Import- 
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ance to accure that aasistaBce to crediti which will supply us 
with the means of that resistance which our independence, our 
property, and our happiness calls upon us to make. For this 
reason the landholder ought to have no unlimited and exclushre 
privilege in the purchase of his tax, though the terms will be 
such as to render it highly beneficial for him to become the pur« 
chaser himself. To enable him to take the benefit held out to 
hitttf every facility will be given him for raising money» and even 
should he lose the first opportimity of purchase, the redemption 
of the tax will not be hopeless. A period should be fixed at 
which he shall have the liberty to redeem, though on his refusalt 
a third party in the first instance has become the purchaser. 

Such are the views upon which the plan is founded. As to 
the terms upon which the purchase is to be made, I shall explskin 
them very shortly. Payment of the redemption will not be 
demanded in money, but will be received in transfer of stock to 
the commissioners for liquidating the' national debt. This mode 
has the advantage of accommodating itself to the fluctuation of 
stock, and each transaction liquidates itself. The present pric« 
of three per cents, being about 50, affords an interest to par* 
chasers of six per cent. At this rate stock sells at from 16 to 17 
years' purchase, and the tax will be sold at 20 years' purchase. 
Every pound of annual tax, therefore, will be equal to 40/. 
capital stock. Should stocks rise to 75 the purchase will be SO 
years, and the rate of purchase will thus vary one year with 
every variation of two and a half per cent, in the pric^ of stock. 
From this statement of the comparative purchase of the stock 
and tax, it is evident that the public gains one-fifUi of the pur- 
chase by the transfer of stock. 

As far as the landholder is concerned, the question then is, 
whether 20 (years' purchase will present a sufficient inducement 
to redeem, and whether 20 years be a sufficient advantage €ot 
what he parU with at 17 years' purchase. This resU wholly 
upon the supposed difference between landed and funded seen* 
rity. Landed property in general throughout the kingdom s^ 
at from 28 to SO years' purchase; funded at present fhMB 16 to 
17. We are giving landed security fin* Aindod; and at the rate of 
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20 years' purchase. At this rate the share of adrantage to the 
public is small, to the individual it is verj considerable, if the 
advantage purchased is considered of the same description as 
landed property. I do not say, however, that it is exactly of 
the same description as landed property ; they are to be distin- 
guished by their respective advantages and disadvantages. The 
benefit to the purchaser by redemption is less valuable than 
landed property in this respect ; it is dry and unimprovable pos- 
session. Land, however, is Improvable, and it sells not only 
on its present value» but on the calculation of progressive im- 
provement and speculative advantage. Other temptations to 
the purchase of land are command^ Influence, amusement, plea- 
sure, occupation, according to the temper and disposition of the 
purchaser. It cannot be said, however, that the purchase of 
this benefit is rendered more valuable by any of these advantages. 
It should be recollected at the same time, that the purchase of 
the tax, if not absolutely the acquisition of enjoyment — if not 
a fireedom from vexation, is freedom from something which a 

* 

man would wish to be without. It has this advantage too, that 
if not susceptible of improvement, it is attended with no risk. 
The purchaser is exempted from the care of management and 
the trouble of collection, and taking all the advantages and dis- 
advantages together, it may be considered as a purchase of a 
very desirable nature. While the owner is thus induced to be- 
come the purchaser, the public, as we have seen, derives a very 
considerable benefit firom the transaction. 

The next part of the plan is to give a ikcility to the possessor 
of land also to become a purchaser. For this purpose it il in- 
tended to give the tenant for life or in tail, the same power to 
raise the money by burdening the property as proprietor in fee, 
provided, however, that the money so raised shall be strictly 
applied to the purchase of the tax. It is even intended to idlow 
them to give a rent-charge upon the property to the amount, if 
convenient, to increase the facility of the possessor becoming the 
purchaser. It is likewise proposed to give the proprietors of 
settled estates power to sdl such a portion of the estate as shall 
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enable them to pay off the purchase of the ux, providing timt 
the money shall be strictly applied for that purpose. 

Giving these facilities to the possessor to become the pur- 
chaser in the first instance, it appears necessary to fix a certaia 
period, after which, if they decline, third parties may buj. To 
these the terms shall be the same as to the owners. Land- 
holders, however, are to have this superior advantage, that £we 
years shall be allowed for the payment of the instalments. At 
the same time, however, if they shall avail themselves of this in- 
dulgence, they shall pay interest on the instalments, in order to 
compensate to the public for the non-extinction at this period 
of the purchase. Purchasers, not owners, are to paj up their 
instalments within one year. 

It is necessary, therefore, in order to call the means of re- 
source thus furnished into action, to take third parties where the 
landlords decline. That the situation of such third parties may 
not be too precarious, and that they may not be too easily di* 
vested of the property they have acquired, some provisions must 
he adopted by which they may be secured, and at the same time 
the power of redemption preserved to the original owner. It ig 
difficult exactly to say what medium will balance the right to be 
given to these two parties, which will present to the monied men 
the temptation to buy, and reserve to the owner the power of 
redemption. The monied man must be induced to purchase bj 
the difference which he supposes to exist between funded and 
landed property. This difference is greater or less according as 
the times are critical or tranquil. Land does not vary in time of 
war in the same proportion as funded property. Those who 
make a distinction in the value of land, do it upon its being Jess 
liable to fluctuation, and not upon any circumstance affecting 
the pemument value of stock. If then a third person shaU pur- 
chase, the owner shall not be at liberty to redeem till a period 
arrives when the monied man shall be willing to return his money 
into stock, and the landholder shall hove the means of raising 
money for his redemption. This period will be at the happy 
moment when, having surmounted the difficulties with which we 
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have to straggle, and triumphed in the contest in which we are 
engaged, the consolidated fund ihaU have attained iu maximuniy 
and being no longer allowed to accumulate at compound intc« 
rest, the dividends shall be made applicable by parliament. This 
will be when the consolidated fund shall be ii,20OflO0l. Sup- 
posing then that by the exertions which we have made, and con- 
tinue to make, we should go through the difficulties we have to 
encounter, and pass with success through this crisis of our fate, 
when the public debt shall be met by the consolidated fund 
there must be an end of all doabt of public credit ; there must 
be an end of all question of national securities, of all distinction 
between landed and funded property. — That moment, then, 
when least discouraging for the monied man to revert to the 
funded security, shall be fixed for the owner to avail himself of 
that redemption which circumstances had at first made impos- 
sible. If not redeemed within a given time, however^ it becomes 
materia] to render the property permanent with the purchaser, 
to the exclusion of the owner. Three years, then, after the ex- 
piring of the ten years, at the close of which the power of re- 
demption is permitted to the owner, seems to be a fair extension 
of the privilege. It would give to the owner an opportunity to 
purchase, of which, from his circumstances, he was unable to 
avail himself on the first offer. — It will give him time for pre- 
paration for domestic arrangements, and for raising the neces- 
sary funds. Thus no party will have reason to complain of his 
situation. Provisions are made to secure to each the advantages 
which he will be most likely to prefer. 

In the transaction the situation of the monied man is precisely 
this. During a period of difficulty and danger, he has got a 
landed security instead of that of the funds. This case, however, 
will require two regulations ; first, that if any person, not the 
owner^ has purchased by the transferring of an annuity, he shall 
be paid the same quantity of stock upon the redemption, which 
he had transferred without regard to the price of such stock. 
Thus, suppoaing he had transferred to the public in pajrment 
when stock wtts at 50, and in the interval it shoaM riae to 75, 
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he will derive all the advantage from the rise, and may thus 
realise fifty per cent, upon his capital. At the same time he is 
to have no risk in case of a depreciation of the funds. Should 
they &11 helow 50, he is to be reimbursed to the extent of tlie 
difference. The situation of the stockholder who becMHnes a 
purchaser of the tax is precisely this» that he is speculating 
upon a rise without any. hazard of loss from depreciation. 

I have stated these points to show the general tendency of the 
measure. It will now be seen, that it is liable to no general ob* 
jections which do not admit of a remedy ; that the difficulties in 
the detail are not such as to impede its progress ; that the ad- 
vantage to the public is considerable, and the benefit accruing to 
the individual such as will render it an object for him to purchase. 
While the monied man is induced to come forwwrd to assist the 
state by purchasing the tax, a remedy is reserved to the owner, 
to enable him, at a fixed period, to repair the disappouitmeDt 
he may have sustained from his original inability. 

A variety of details must be involved in a measure like the 
present, but tliere are none which appear to be attended with 
great difficulty. On the present plan of repartition, the amount 
of particular ditstricts remains unaltered, though it may vary 
within the district, with the improvement or decline of the 
various parts. In the metropolis and considerable towns this is 
particularly the case. In the parish of Mary*la^bonne the ex- 
tensive improvement has rendered the repartition lighter, whiJe 
in .ether districts it may become heavier from an opposite cause. 
Provision, therefore, must be made for the situation of an owner 
purchasing in the different cases of increase or decline. 

The most advisable regulation certainly would be, that of leav^ 
ing it to the optkm of the owner, whether he will ledecm it at 
the present price that shall be ctfered to him, or take it accord- 
ing to any future assessment to which it may be subject ; the 
augmentation on which, as it is intended to be proportioned to the 
present local inequalities in the land-tax, will nearly produce the 
same ioffect as if that impmcticaUe plan of a general equilisatkn 
wastpiieAAifUUd. fintittMseofatbiDdpersoopiircbMiivaiiert 
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of this Ux, be shail be entitled to receive an ftbatement propor* 
tioned to the fund whicb he nmy give in exchange for the tax. 
Therefore it will be extremely material to consider who the pur* 
chasers are to be ; whether the' land-owners, or other persons 
not having any property in the land ; to see what circumstances 
may belong to particular places, and whether there may not be 
a great surcharge in some parishes, and none m others. But it is 
not necessary for me now to enter into those minute circum- 
stances, which may be better discussed when the business ihall 
come before the House for its consideration, and which will be 
introduced by way of regulation into any bill that may be brought 
in, if the House shall agree to the resolutions I mean to bring 
forward. It would also be desirable to allow a person to pur- 
chase not only a certain portion of the tax, but a given share of 
a district. 

These are the circumstances of the case which I have to lay 
before the House, and which I have conveyed in as sliort a state- 
ment as I was able. The object is one which requires consider- 
ation. In the first opening of the nwtter I avoided going into any 
minute detail ; and although I feel it a matter of propriety in the 
OQthne, and such as deserves at least a favourable hearing, yet 
I wish it to be examined carefully, weighed dispassionately and 
deliberately, and that parliament may consider, whether it is not 
such a measure as they ought in their wisdom to adopt at this 
arduous moment. I shall follow the practice I have observed in 
other instances with respect to the form of proceeding ; that of 
moving the first resolution, and afterwards all the others in point 
of form, and then postpone the consideration of the substance of 
the plan to another day. I should propose taking the opinion of 
the House upon then on Thursday ; and then that the whole sob- 
;^eet should go over aatil after the holidays, in order that gentle- 
men may take tliem into the country, and have an opportnnitjr 
of conversing with their constituents, and learning whether any 
local circumstance ssay, m anycaso* render alterstion necessary. 
I should now, without any faslher troubfe to the committee, 
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move the first ret olution ; but perhaps the committee would wish 
to hear a statement of the heads of the resolutions. 

The first resolution declares that the land-ta:: should be ren- 
dered perpetual, subject to certain modes of restriction, regula- 
tion, and redemption. 

The second provides for the appointment of commissionen to 
sell the land-tax upon the terms and at the rate I have already 
stated. 

The third gives power and preference to the owners of land 
to purchase the land-tax according to the nature of the interest 
they have in the estate, whether a fee or otherwise, and that in 
the event of the person in possession declining to purcliase, the 
next in succession, or the person in remainder, may do so. And 
that any third person may make such a purcliase for the 
owner, &c. 

'The fourth gives power to owners to sell part of their estates, 
or raise money by way of rent-charge to enable them to pur- 
chase the tax. 

The fiAh gives power to third persons, the owner of the land 
having declined it for a given period, to purchase the tax. 

The sixth describes the mode in which the payment shall be 
made. 

. The seventh regulates the power of the collectors in receiving 
the money. 

The eighth limits the time during which the power of redemp- 
tion shall continue. 

The ninth imposes a penalty on those who purchase ^nd do 
not make good the payment of their instalments. 

The tenth provides that if any assessment which shall con- 
tinue to be charged shall be found to exceed 4<. in the pound 
on the annual value of the messuages, &c. an abatement shall 
be made. 

The eleventh prescribes in what manner a register shall be 
kept for entering proceedings under this plan. 

The twelAh provides that when the whole land-tax shall be 
brought up, the niieiimrot shall cease. 
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The thirteenth transfers the business 6? the commissioners 
appointed to carry into effect tiie plan for the reduction of the 
national debt. 

The fourteenth provides, that in case any additional land-tax 
should be imposed, it shall not operate heavier on those who 
have purchased the former tax than on oUiers. 

The fifteenth contains an account of the sum of 1^400,000^.9 
which it is intended to produce annually. 

This is the proper statement of the heads of the resolutions 
which I propose to be discussed hereafter ; but if any gentleman 
has any thing to offer now, I should be glad to hear him. 

After some discusnon of the measure, the chairman reported pro- 
gress^ and the committee was ordered to sit again on Wednesday. 



April 20. 1798. 

A message from His Majesty was brought down by Mr. Secretary 
Dundas, and read from the diair as follows : 

" GlORGl R. 

" Hb Mi^ty thinks it proper to acquaint the House of Commons that 
from various advices received by His Majesty, it appears that the prepar> 
ations for the embarkation of troops and warlike stores are now carried 
on with considerable and increasing activity in the ports of France, 
Flanders, and Holland, with the avowed design of attempting the inva- 
fion of His Majesty's dominions, and that in this design the enemy is 
encouraged by the correspondence and communication of traitorous 
and disafiected persons and societies of these kingdoms. His Majesty 
places the firmest reliance, under Divine Providence, on the bravery of 
his fleets and armies, and on the zeal, public spirit, and unshaken 
courage, of his ftdthful people, already manifested in the voluntary ex* 
ertioDs of all ranks of His Mijesty's subjects for the general defence^ 
and more than ever necessary at a moment when they are caired upon 
to contend for die preservation of all that is dear to them. 

** His Majesty, in pursuance of the act passed in the last session of 
parliament, for nusmg a proviidonal force of cavalry, has thought it riglft 
to give direcdons, that the said cavalry should be drawn out and em- 
bodied ; aiui it it also His Majesty's intention, to order the part not yet 
embodied of the augmeniation made to the militia, under the acts of 
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tan tcMion, to be fhrlbn-kh dnwii out and «inba4i«d, m puMuMttfe of 
Hi) MajeMy't cAmmiuiicanoTu klreadj nude to the lioute of CaimMMu 
OH Oiu subject. 

" His Majesty feelb it inrumben! on Him to mate the fullen u*e <-r 
Oite^tetiilte KieRni otready firovideil By the wMftm 6f pttjismtat for 
Stie ntiHonti AeCetii*. But he IttU k cf tTte ^me time, imdef dfnnn- 
ttancee irhicii he hoi tttted, iadttpeoMhly ntcnsr; to hbummmui* Jt 
t6 tlw House of Commomtt *■" coiaidw without M»y t( MMh Arlfcit 
■neasuret n> niey tiinble Hit Mtyesty to defeat the wicked mBchiniioDi 
of ditadected penoni within tlie*e realms, aAd to guard a^nit Um de- 
Ogot of the enenij, either abroad or at liomc. 

• O.tL- 

Mc. Dutidu then mov^ an kiUcn Ofthatilu id Hit MtjtMf la the 
laofuage of tlie mcs^e, which v/Oi seconded by Nr. t^u. 

Afler Mr. Sheridan bad Bpekca in warm apprabuion of the ■ddrca*. 
and in a tone and tungiin^ cnlculated lo animate the eseniooi of th« 
country, ut tht> iinpcirlaul crwi^. 

Mr', Pitt roie to leply : 

Being so well satisfied with certain parts of the speech of tbe 
liotiDurable gentleman who has just spoken ; admiriQg, u t do, 
in common with the rCEt of the House, the energy, the vigouTi 
the inaiilinesB and eloquence, which were dlEpU^ei) in llut 
Epbech, I should be eictrcmbi; unftitllbg to take tHii!ce of other 
parLn of it ill which wc difTer ; but I heg to be understood, it 
is because 1 do think unaniinity valuable uf on the pmeat oco- 
errm, and st this moment, is tliis Hmue, diot I thslJ absufei 
firom commenis «pon parts of that dp<>Mh, » which T tuuuwi 
asscui. J had mucli rather express h-aiiifaction at the pirvrat 
-opinion of the honourable gentleman, from whalerer ground il 
ha* arisen that his opinion has been changed wtlh rcspoct to 
the condnct wliidi iki« country ought to observe with regard (o 
France 1 I am glad that be now at least agreei wMtdtia tbetw- 
teisity of resisting the nnns of France, and in caHiDg on ercrj 
man W join in that resistance — I say, 1 had rather do so than 
enter into ilic discussion of other points iu which I differ from 
that honourable gentlemaa. 1 will not sufter mj-sclf to follav 
<liira over m&ny ofthe varioui topics which he hai introduced u^ 
Tiight. TTie merit of hh disimcreatednfKs I do not mem ib 
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detract tnm, becouw he hw ronilidly stated, thut while ke givM 
hi* BuUUncs to us in die pn-Mnt crws, lie does not approve of 
uiy part of our conduct wbicii he haa formerly censured. 1, 
ibcrefere, receive lui aid now, as 1 din confideni bu ititeudtd it 
lo be recened, u a tcMiniauy of bu public ipirit. I am more 
coDvincHl now than ever that tbot ohicb now animates the xeaJ, 
calU forib tiie ardour, aiid occasion! the display of the elo- 
quence of that bonourabie gentlenuut, ii awing 10 the conduct 
of Frantn! ; llut vrhicli noir produce* unanimity in thii Hauae 
and in ibii country is notliiJig iiiorL- than a diapJay of those prin* 
ciplei, a defutnpeinent of that charucicr vbich belonged ori' 
ginally to lite Frencfa revolution — aa event nrbich, for a vhUe, 
unfortunately had tbe countenance of that hanourable gentio 
man, hitt which was thcii reaiated by the nation at large; a 
retistaticc which, if not madt earlier than the period of the 
honourable guntlmiui't conviction of its propriety, would have 
been too btc : cvca unnniniily itself would then have been uae. 
IcNi, and the honourable geotlenuiD would have been ieR wiib* 
out a place fuf tlie ilispUy of hit abilititv in tbia Hoiue. 1 niuat 
alao lay, tliat althouf-b 1 do not wiab to detract from hti tolenti ; 
although 1 admire his eloquence, and revere the wisdom ol' 
some part of bia conduct this ni^ht ; althau(i;h J rejoice in die 
unaaitni^r which we are bkely to have upon this occniion, yet it 
it not to tbe wisdom, or to the splendid displuy of talents, or to 
the animait-d teal of an individual, diai we nre to look fitr 
safety ; it can oidy be considered as giving aid to the effurta of 
millions acting nnder the clearest necessity. That honourable 
gentleDBan, therefore, will not think 1 Khoald depreciate bim, 
or any other individual, if I «aid it was adding but tittle 
to the eflorti of a nation nearly unanimous before i a uation 
which did not want thai honourable gentleman to tell thom, 
they are contending for liberty, for order, for piii|n;rl y, for ho- 
nour, for law, for tvtigion, and even for existence. They would 
hav« been happy to hiive had him contending with them from 
the commencement of this contest ; ibcy wwirid, however, have 
been aMe to hurt g*ne on withoM biin. ftliMe I ray this, let 
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i tae give that gentleiuaii the praise and thanks that are due to 
n for cettiag the example he hae done ; for, be it recollectedt 

I he hai »et an example of unanimity in this Housefor opponng 

I the commoa enemy : let us allow the credit that is due to hiMi: 

1 but let us not do such injustice to the zeal aoH the rnergyof the 

[ flouutry as to doubt, that England was as secure before thii 
unanimity as it is novr, and as I trust it will be aSier it. 

On the subject of Ireland, the honourable gentleman saya, be 
win mahe a motion on some future day. I will venture to »«t. 

' that when that subject comes to be discussed, if Ireland form* 
now part of the weakness, instead of the strength, of the &itiah 
empire, it is because those very French principles, the fatal in- 
Auence of which that honourable gentleman has stated to-ni^ht. 
ID 8 strain of energy and captivating eloquence which I will not 

1 weaken by attempting to repeat his words — it is owing, 1 sajr. 
*o these French principles, which found thrir way into that 
igdom, where the arts of deception, from varioua cauw*, arc 
more easily practised, and are more successful than in thit. I 
will therefore say, that with every desire, with every wish, to 
.see adopted a system of conciliation with Ireland, when that 
oiay be practicable, I must tell him, that if he means by a peac* 
«ith Ireland, peace with those who are devoted to the Fmwb, 
3 think thai would be as mean a capitulation, as that which 
he described nilh respect to our submitting to a foreign yokti 
■I say, you may as well expect peace with a French ano; at Uit 
ptes of Loii Jon, lu piracc with the jacobins in Ireland. 
If I doubled any thing on the subject of French ambitioA. 

I jWhich was introduced by that lionounible geullemao, il ww 
Upon the reserve which be made for tnaiing with tlie frrncli 

I «Acr an invanjon. I know no situation which can juKtfy a na- 
,tiou of freemen under any c ire urns tances, in making n treaty of 

' «a]>ilulation, or surrender of liberty and iudepen^enoe to tbt 
IkBercy of the enemy; uod it is a sentiment iu the heart oTcraty 

I ffjiglitlimari, u law bc>oiid any statute, that it would be l»igb 
iisun fur this country to treut with France, while a ait^ 
(L-giuiciit of French i'urce* remained iu England. I must appti 
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the Mine fbetings taii the same s«ntiiiient> with regard to- 
Irelftnd. 

And now, as to the other only point which I intend to notice 
in the speech of the honourabte gentleman, 1 mean the state of 
a conspiracy in this country ; he has said, that much might be 
known lo government which is not known to him. I know that 
much is known to government niiich cannot be known to him 
upon that subject. I know that the country at lat^e is lensifole. 
that there is a body of men, too considerable in number and ae- 
livily for government to pass by them unnoticed : men who are 
going on with the daring purpose of corresponding with the 
French, for establishing a spirit of republicanism in this country, 
under the auspices of a foreign force. This is supported by the 
conduct of our enemies ; we can see nothing of the proceedings 
o( our enemies ; we can see none of the speeches of their leaders, 
in which itiinot Bitemptedta animate the Frenchpeople to invade 
lliis country ; no temptation to make their armies embark; no 
endeavour to prevail upon their scanty marine to try their feeble 
eSbrU, that is not followed up with the hope of success, by 
the co-opemtion of traitors in this country. I think, therefore, 
1 may venture to say, that when the crown does state by a mes- 
SBgei that the information is rc(;cived of ths^xistencc of buch a 
design, we ought to be prepared in the btst manner possible. 

When we know that the enemy are forming a plan to invade 
this country ; when we knotr that in former times, on taeb 
communications from the throne, our ancestors, without invest 
ligation, had recourse to the measure of enabling His Majesty to 
e and detain those »ho arc suspected of conspiring against 
ii government, I say we should be wanting lu uurse^elve*, if we 
sitated in adopting tlie measure to which the honouritble gentle- 
n alludcdt seemingly with a dislike, in one part of Us speech, 
It which I hope this House will give tSlct to before we separate 
M night. It was my intention to have moved for that lair 
telj after disposing of the address; but that liaving 
kuggested itself elsewhere, we may be enabled to give it the 
"brcc of law more tpecdily. I hope the interval will not be a 
- EK 3 
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greut luaiiy minutes before we see that meuuie hu recfiiTed iha 
Muction of Bctothur House of legislature. It is a me«nire tlttc 
I bccociec nocesfary ou groumls intimately connected with ihc 
' Mbject now l^efore ug, I am very ^ttd there i« now no diSeteaca 
I af opiuion upon the niniii question ; the union of ihii Houae >» 
I *ery ile«imblt; upon this point i antli tben-fofo, although 1 OMiy 
[ protest agiiin^t sonio uf (he doctrines of the hDnouraUe gaaci«- 
who spok last, I am unwilling to dwell upon lh« iMiaU eo 
I which we difier, becBUce I acn unwilling to diUutb tbar aa*- 
I MBnitf. 

imedia'^Iy put and agtecd tu 
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Mb.. Pitt, confbrmabl]> to the notice be had ptevtoiMl^ p —o, »mi 
kfter itating that the ohjcct of hb motion wni precite^ the mok with 
that, for which aEinular bill had been broi^ht in in the yew iTlg. namrij . 
to iuspend lot a limited time the protection which variotu de«o^aaf 
Of personi eojuy, to prevent thetafroni being impressed intollieiemce of 
ihc navy, taovei Ibr leave to bring >□ a bill (oi tlic more eSeOual isM»Ai| 
M His Majesty's navy : ol the mine time inlimMmg, th«i, m A* pMMrt 
Maiming utustion of the country made it O'-'ceMary that th* ONMan 
Aould be paMeii without any delay, be tbould wid) chat the UU nj^ (ht> 
j|ay proceed through itt different ttagef, with a suitable paiuc at each, if 
Required, nod ibal it should be «ent to the Lordi (<>r their caneutreotc 
Mr. Tiemey complained of ihever; extraordinary and pnc^tiaiamui- 
^rtn w^icb rite right honouralilc gentleman hadealledTqjm theBonc 
Vo adopt the measure proposed. He had heard no ii|umi[»^ kmmd. 
tfhat pTOTcd it> propriety ; he knew of no luddcn tracrgfntf ihM nvd 
lla neceui^ ; uvea if he lliid, come time uu^ht to luivc bean aUovol Mni 
to weigh the force of such orgnnicnts, and examine the nacm oC (ueh an 
tfnergeney, before he proceeded lo^vc three or Tour tottt on a iibiimiii 
I WWNch bo nurice of any ^ort had t)CcngiTen; ^iniIorvfaldllQOl<feibad 
' '**er entcreS hU miml. If the ri^'ht hnn<Mnd>Ie p^ndeaiiia 

nlng tllr bJl throng tbe House la the am 
I ^*e it bisdccidcd amative, bowcwcr r«Jtii:ual{> he oppwed MpM 
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wbat he bid lately taea, bf mvst view all the wewuKi of fflmiitcn u 
hettilc lo the liberty of the ml^ect ; »u4 the pr(»eiu meuure tw regwtlc4 
with pvculiar jcBlouBjr, u it went Jirevtlj i« rob them o( the lew reniw- 
ing priiilcge* they were atiU periuiiteJ (a etu»|- 

Mr. Pitt replied, that if every measure adopted against the 
des^iu liC France) was to be 9«a|idered as boatUe to tlie liberty 
of this country, then, iadwii. hi* idt» of liberty differed very 
widely from tiiat which seemed lo be enter lain t'd by the honour- 
itble gentlepian. Tbe tiouM would recuU^cl, however that ho- 
nourable gentlenuu) might wy to Uie CBnirary, tlwt lie had given 
notice of thw prttMut motjon, tbougb be bad not judged it pru> 
danl then lo enplain thv ino^f in wbieii it waa to be put into ex- 
ecution. Neither could it be fairly eu|>poied, tliat the prewnt 
ineaaure n-ac to be brouKbt ^/rwufl a» tb« luual one for aug- 
menting the navy. A bill of ibe nature of the tatber ww intfO' 
dvced about ten days ago ; and at that time be Hated to tb« 
Hoiue, that, iflhey acceded to the propvacdaugiscAtation of tbe 
navy, th«y muit adopt tome vigorouiA lucaturu to make that aug- 
oMUtAtioD efieetiutli a» nothing but a law of a vigorous uatnrc 
could succeed ia making the iuteoded Dtuober of auamna coaa* 
plebe. Wben Uic boaourahleg«ntleukiiu couipluined of tfaemaa- 
ner in wbicb ibe biH was to be hurried tbrou^ the Houne, ani 
hinted that il wac Utt lirequcnLly retried to, be aaw tbe suEpMr 
iitta of tbe Iwi/ttif eerpiu act was lurking in hi* vuiod. Th« bo- 
Dourable gentleiniut would have: a lung uotjce gweii of the pre- 
sent motion, iuul would retard it£ prugreu through tb« House. 
Hb acknaxleAga* that. >r«t« it not pmhe4 ia a day, those whom 
it might concern might dude it« rffect, thiu oisigning himself 
the reason fur its immedute adaptiup. ^ul if the measiire be 
nece$Mry, and that 41 notice uf it would euabbt it« cfiect to be 
eluded, bow cau ihe bonourublc gcntluwiui's ujipouUMi t^itbe 
maooumtaiSot, bat fromadcaire to obstruct the del«nc« of die 
eoontry ? 

r.K«a«y«BlM tbe riiht bonMirnhk jtcntloinan to oe^Mr. Yhii 
t. Sir, mid ha. i* aicdy not pDrl(iHnciiui7, and upoa you nd) 
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The Speaker obscrred, that wlialever had a tendency tw tiro* mspl- 
cion on the tentimeiiH of s member, ir<mnveyed in Iai^i3|« ihudnriy 
marked that inteniion, sueh language wai, wiihrtut doubi, irregnlai mmI 
unparliuuieatBr}'; but if It argued no tuch intention, then wa> no room 

t censuring it as diiordcrly ; if, therefore, it »m the opinion of Ui« 
Uie, that such wbi llie fair import of the language utej by itie r%hi 
Unoor^le gentleman, they would judge of it acconlingly ; but tbey would 
tt wut to bear the right honounble gentleman's ei^planaiiao. 



t.PiTT said, that he feared the House must wail a hmg 
I ' tone, if they waited for his explanation on the present sabject. 
The sense of whal he advanced was, ihat ilicre was no distinction 
between the two cases in question. Thai if notice was to be 
given of the tneasure under congidc ration) that notice wouJd only 
•ervc to elude its execution, and therefore no man ctHrM be 
. justified ii> opposing the necessary cKpcdition that mode the 
measure ineffectual ; or, if he did, he must surely appear to ob- 
•tract the measures employed for the defence of the country. 
He Icncw very well that it was unparliamentary to state the 
motives that actuated the opinions of gentlemen, but it wm tm. 
possible to go into arguments in favour of a qaestioa, witboui 
sometimes hinting at the motives that induced an opposilioa to 
it. He submitted to tbe judguiL-iit of the House the pruptiety 
«iid necessity of the arguments be had urged, and he would not 
depart from any thing he had there advanced, by eitber remct- 
ing or explaining them. * 

• In consequence of what passed between Mr. KttandJIr.Ticmey on 
' Ihii oceaHon, a meeting look place on the C7tb, M three o'dock to tbe 
afternoon, on Putney Hesth. Mr. Pitt wa« eccompsnied by Mr. Rr^r 
and Mr.Tierney by Sir George Walpolc. 

After tome ine^ctual attccnpu, on thepariof the «(«aad4 10 present 
further proceedingi, the partiea took their ground si the fltitiBlfr d" 
twelve paces. A case of [ristols was fired at the same BiMMnt wMin^ 
effect ; a second case was also fired in the t^me way, Mr. Htt iriag ha 
}iBtol in the mt: the seconds then joint Iv interfered, andinsisled that the 
DBtcer should go no &rther, it being their decided opinion that n 
' aatiilsction bad been given, sod that the business waa ended widk 
IT lo Do™ p 
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The bill kfterwurds went through ill it) Soffit, tod ww ordered to be 
i-amed lo the Lorda; from whom a menage wk retumeil in a few mi- 
nuter, that their Li>rikhipt liad ngtecd tu tbe bill. 



Ikvcuier 3. nyS. 

Mr. PiTI aaovL-d the orJer of tiie ilay Tjr liie tioutt to reioive itteif 
luto KConunitlec of Wiyi and Means, to comider of a iuppl^ tobegisiii. 
cd to Hit Majeslf. 

TTieHotite hiving resolred itiell' into the laiirtbiDiDittee, Mr. Pitt fm. 
ihcT moved, that the act ol' iho SSlh of Hii preient Mujciljr, chap. 16. 
iW graining an aid oi coDcributioii to Hin Maji-uj, uii^ht lie read, anii 
ihu it miglii be BO initniction lo the cominitlcc tu ctinadcr of the taid 
jcti H'liith being agree J lo, lie llieii fditcisedtliecutijrriitiM ufdllows: 

BcFOHE 1 proceed to submit lo the coinmitlee the very im- 
portant matters which form the ttibjcci of thi« dny's consider- 
ation, 1 conceive it necessary to take n diligent review of ihege- 
□eral amount of the total servicei ofthe present year, and of the 
ways and means applicable to those services. Without adopting 
this method, I do not think it would be possible to infonn your 
judgment with any degree of accuracy, respecling theproprie^ 
of the measure I have lo propose, for raising a considerable 
part of the supplies within the year, or be able to enforce those 
arguments I shall adduced in support of that measure. It is u 
matter of extreme satisfaction to me. thai it will appear to the 
committee from the ettlmate I shall now produce, compared 
with former esiimates, that although our expenses are beyond 
what they ever were, yet that our means of supplying them are 
80 ample and extensive, that the country is plnccfl in a prourf 
and eminent Auation, beyotid what it lias enjoyed at any former 

[ shall begm by stating what has been voted as the amount of 
the supply under dte head ofthe services for the navy, with the 
cxcepdoDofiriiatlsiieAesrary IbrlruuponKrvices. All Ummc 
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cxciie^ucr bills ujruulstt-il wilfatn the year, and charged upon Ih* 
aucceeding year, 300,000^. ; in addiUon to thii, there is the- 
(l«&iicocf of the Uud nod nislt in tlicact pa«ticd two ye9,n ag«, 
nmounlmg to 30^,000/. Thtse lunui swelt the total of iho sup- 
ply to 29,'272,O0O^ This toUl, Sir, doce iiot diii^r in any 
ouUeritd degree from the iun«uiit of ttic KUpply of last Muion. 

Tuu-ard raiting thi« eupply, it wiU iialuntlly accut to the 
oiind of cvtry geotlemao in tlte cMWiiittec, titui the ugne m- 
toweaa ■nill be i^ipiicable aa ore nlwajK applicable at all period*, 
m-hellicr of peacf or of uar. The laoil aud malt have alw«y» 
been takeH at 2,7fi0,000/. : Uuirc rcniMiis the iottery, which will 
Qot produce Il's* thnn 200iU0U- aud ilu: grawtOK prodiic« of t^ 
conicdidiiU'd fund. I tutvc tliitcd theM ^mclvs tind for reaumf 
which will be obviouR to die coTiJuiitlec. 'I'luum are tbe wdi- 
iiary resourut«. Tbe groning produce of t'le coneolidurd Aud 
would amount for one yt-ur to 2,100,000^. but in the course nl 
ttie praunt yMr that produce will bo attccted by inine hekvy 
burtens ;— by tlie remains of charges in arrears ; by tha int«Mtt, 
if it is Btill to remain a burden upen us, on the htiperiol loan, 
and by the growing interest on such parti of bans raited OS the 
credit of levying any tax, for which no liitertst has been pro> 
vided. On the other hand, tlie growing produce will be swelled 
by the advsnoea to the pliwtus of Greaada, awouotiflg lo 
100,000/- I take, lluuvfore, thu probable growing produce of 
the consolidated furd at I,500.00W. lo additiwi to lhi^ mi 
indcpeadeotly of the voluntary uontrihuttoos, a tjut was laid mi 
the Inst session of parliamuut upon ilio exports and inporti, 
founded upon the |)ocaliur situation of our trade, as it tiien 
^od. That tax, Sir, has not only- yit-lded to tbe full amouci 
jtf what 1 estiioated it ul. buL hu* rvsu exceeded itj and J fcaw 
tbe Ntisfaction of hodiug, that now, when that trade it h 
U> the lest of a duly, upon the ilocio rations e€ Uie pariiv i 
•elvea, allowing thctu indutgeuctei, and granlit^ ttieip a dedlte- 
lioa of ten per cuiu— I have, I repeat, £ir, the sMU^MtMn «f 
^talii)^ that the total amount of our ic^orw aad wif«n» 
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purpose of providing for the supplies of the year; and in che 
next place, for the purpose of extinguishing ibe loan raised in 
that year. From ihe modifications, however, nhicli that mea- 
sure underwent after its being first proposed ; the produce of it 
vas diminished to a conaiderable extent. Other means bdeed 
were adopted to remedy the deficiency which was thus occa- 
sioned. — Tlic voluntary and cheerful efforts which, so honour- 
ably to iodividuals, aud to tliecountr}*,cttmcinaidofthedeficitol' 
the assessed taxes, and the superior produce of the exports and 
imports beyond the estimate, brought the amount of tlie sums 
raised to that at which they had been calculated. The different 
articles were estimated at seien millions and a half, and this sum 
is fully corered by the actual receipt under the different heads. 
It gives me, indeed, the most heartfelt satiafaction to slate, that 
nottvithsUuiding the difSculties which the measure encountered 
from the shameful evasion, or rather the scandalous frauds by 
which its effects were counteracted, the total amount which was 
expected has yet been realised. The meanness which sbrunk 
from fair and equal contribution has been compensated to llie 
public by the voluntary exertions of patriotism. The produce 
of the awcsseU taxes, under all the modifications, and all the 
evasions, is four millions. 1 had taken it at four and a half after 
ihe modifications were adopted. Tliia deficiency is sup|^ed by 
the excess on the head of voluntary contributions. In propor- 
tion as the one had fallen short of the estimate, the other has gone 
beyond it in favour of the country. If I did not calculate the 
evasion, the fraud and the meanuess which have struggled to 
defeat the operation of tbe assessed taxes, aud I mention it witli 
shame that in a oioment like the present, in a contest so awfully 
iniereating to every individual and to the nation, iher" have been 
men base enough to avail themselves of the general modifica- 
tions which weru intended to relieve tliose who might have been 
ciiUcd upon to contribute bc)oi)d their means, to avoid tliat fair 
asicssmrnl which corresponded with their circumstances, I am 
happy to find Hiai the honour of tho nation has been vindicated 
bv the noble and gencruirs aid of voluntary contribution, and 
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Miuiion, th«re nvccMsrily itMut bti nttiv!] income, miich wealth, 
graai fneans. vhieh wore not included in its npplication. It now 
appears that itot b^ any error in (he calculation of nur iMource*, 
Ml bj anj exaggeration of our weidth, but hy the general ftci- 
Uty or modlficitioii, by ihe Anxiety ta render tlie ttmsnre aa 
Hnle o^prenive u posiible, ■ Aelvleulian has nriocn irhicb ought 
Ml ta have laken plitee. Yt4 nnder the (Ikadfantage and im- 
^•rfcetione of an unequal and inndequfltc scale of applicsiTon, the 
^ftcia of the laeasttrehave tended to ctmfinn eureMinmtetof its 
ond to e««i>urage u« to j^erftevere in tii principle. Every 
•Mr iituuti««, etery evunt in the retrwpecl of 
Mr aAkirs, ever^ thing which strikes our view as we took arownd 
ilk, demonnrateB the advatitflgea of the system of raisinf a enn- 
■Merable pari ef f)ie BUppIi<« within the year, and ought to 
Mute M t« enforce it mnrc efleotuatly to prevent thoee fraud*, 
Miich an hnperfect criterion and a loose facility of modirtcaiion 
ftkee imrwfveedi to reprew those etaeioni »o disgraceful to the 
felNintry, fto injurious t« those who h o no a rably discharge tlieir 
equal contributian, lUtd, above all, «o delrimenttil tn the peat 
Mjeet ef (Mtinnal advantage which it is intendtd to promote. In 
toiese sentiments our leading principle should be to guard agninn 
all evasion, to endeavour by a fair and strict application, to 
vcAlise that f\i)l tenth, which it was the origiaal purpose of the 
fnewmre of the as»es»ed taxes t« obiaia, and to nciend dw as Itr 
as poMible in every direction, till it may be necessarr deaHyiflo 
mark the mndificBtinn, or to renounce, in certain instances, ihe 
•pplicatlon ef it altogether. If then, tlie committee assent to 
tkis prtncrple, ihey must feel the necessity of following it up, by 
% more conprehenstve Scale and by more efficient proTisioiu. 
They will perceive the necessity of obtaining a more specific 
WtemetK Of income, than the loose scflle of modification » which 
tthder the former measurw penailted snch fraud and evasion. If 
BDch a provision lie re<}iiiaite to cotrect Uie abuses of collection, 
to obviate the srttflcn of dishonesty, to extend die utlli^ of 
the whole nyvtrm, it will be Ibund that manyof the tv^laiianii ol' 
l9ir old inr»iofr will be adapted to a tow* comptUhtniitve ami 
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efficient applicftUun ol the principle. If reguLnticHU can be do 
viRed to prevent an undue abatement, and In prnportion tbe bur< 
lien to the real ability, ineaos miiil be employed to reach tbow 
resourceB which, primSJacie, it ig impossible under tbe present 
sjRtem of the assessed laxes to touch. While ioaccuracy, fraud, 
inequality, be grievaaces, which it is desirable to remedy, it will 
be an additional satisfaction, that when compelled to adopt mtwiis 
to prevent the defects of which we complain, we shall be enabled 
likewise (o improve and to extend the beoe£tA we have obtaiaed. 
Tlie experience whiili we have had upon the subject) proves tfaat 
we must correct and remedy, in order to secure tiie advaniagt* 
which the measure is calculuied to o&'md. It is in our power to 
make them our owd. I think 1 can show that whatever benvfit 
the principle upon which we li.ive begun In act, is £iltnl to 
bestow, may by a liberal, fair, and oilideal appIicatioD, be ■ar- 
ried to an extent far greater th;in lus yet been obtained, an 
extent equal to every object of great and mognaiumoUB «ffott, 
to every purpose of national sjiiety and glory, to every adraotage 
of permanent credit and of increajicd prosperity. 

Impressed then with the importance oC ihe subject* O 
that we ought, as far as possible, to prevent all eva 
fraud, it remains for us to consider, by what tnc 
may be redressed, by wliat mcan^ a more equal icale of ctmui' 
bution%aa be applied, and a more extensive cflitct obtained. 
Jlof this purpose it is my intention to propose thai ^c preaHnp- 
' >tion founded upon the assessed taxes shall be laid aside, and llial 
. ,a genera! tax shall be iinpoAcil upon all tlic leading bniDchcB of 
'income. Nnscale of income indeed whidi can be devised wiUbe 
perfectly l>ee from tbe abjection of Inequality, or entin^ cat 
off the possibility of evasion. All lliat cao be atWinpUd ia, Ui 
, approach as near b« circumstances will penult to a&tr and equal 
contribution. I trust that tbe opinion of the country will conc« 
with the disposition of parliament to give that energy to our ei- 
ertions, to give that stability to our resources, whicli gur prtaat 
•iluatian and our future prosperity demand. I trust that all wbs 
value the national honour, and tlic national safely, will co-opc 
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Tai« in the deairnble purpose of olitainii)g, by ai) efficient and 
compri^hensife tax upon real ability, every advantage wliicli 
flourisliing anil invigoratt-il resourcbfl can conTer upon iiatiousri 
vSbrls. The details of a measure which attempts an end m great 
and imporlani, muM ncceaaarily rctiuire serious and niaturc de- 
liberation. At preReat ;ill that 1 can pretend to do u, to la^ 
before tbi' coromitiee an outline of a plan which endeavours to 
combine cTery thing at which such a measure ought lo aim. This 
outline I shall now proceed to develope lo the commitlee at 
clearly and distinctly as I am able. 

It will occur to every one to enquire what species of coinmii- 
vioners shall be vested nrith the power of fixing the rate of 
HutessmeMt under a measure which must leave a congiderable 
diKretionary pnwer. In such commissioners several quHJilicatiani 
are in a particular manner desirable. They ought to be periKin* 
of a reipeclubic situarion in life; as far as possible removed from 
:tny aiupiciun ol' partiality, or any kind of undue influence ; 
men of inlcgrjiy and independence. From the experience in which 
we have had of the benefit* derived from the voluntary exertions 
of such a body of commissiooert, we may be able to ascertain in 
what classes to look for men qualified for the important functions 
which the office would impose. Still, however, I should con- 
sider it necessary to vary comewhat from the mode pursued in 
forming the commis»ioners of the land-tax. Atler much con* 
(ideration, then, it occurs to me that, out of the commissioner* 
appointed under the act for ssaesaing the land-tax, a certain 
proportion should be talcen with given qualifications. 1 should 
think thai no ninn should be admitted lo act as commissioner 
for the purposes lo be afterwards specified, who dots not possen 
30(W. fier annum. To these, other persons of similnr qualifica- 
tions should be added, and the lint to frami-d to be referred to 
the grand jury, or those who have served on the two last grand 
juries (o form the rammisaiunen. In case the party is dissatisfied 
with the decision of thise commissioners, another body of com- 
miuiimer* should be farmed, to wh«ni an appeal may be ouried. 
Id commercial towm some special provision* will be nccc"nri-, 
adapted lo the nature of cireum«tai)ee<i. 

VOL. II. r r 
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to render ererj case of exeroption precise, and to guard every 
title to deduction from the danger of being abused. At the Raine 
tireei under every disadvantage of the unrestricted applicatioD ef 
deduction, and the easy commission of fraud, we have yet ample 
proof of our national wealth and general honesty. To prevent 
the country from suffering by dishonesty, to prevent the willing 
contributor from being taxed to the utmost proportion of his 
means, while his wealthy neighbour owes his exemption to mean* 
ness, it is necessary to guard with greater strictness against every 
chance of evasion. When doubts are entertained that a false 
statement has been given, it shall be competent for the commis* 
aioners to call for a specification of income. It will be necessary* 
to simplify and to state with precision the different proportions 
of income arising from land, from trade, annuity, or profession^ 
which shall entitle to deduction. The commissioners are then 
to say whether they are satisfied with the statement which has 
been given. The officer or surveyor is to be allowed to exa« 
mine and to report whether there appears reason to believe 
that the assessment is adequate. When the day of examination 
arrives, the commissioners shall hear what tlie surveyor and the 
party have to allege in support of the objection and the assess* 
ment, and examine other individuals. The Schedule, whieh 
shall be drawn up in such a manner as accurately to define 
every case of exeroption or deduction, shall be presented by the 
party, with his claim clearly specified. To the truth of the 
schedule he shall make oath. The party, however, shall not be 
compelled to answer ; his books shall not be called for, nor his 
confidential clerks or agents examined. If, however, he de- 
clines to submit to the investigation of his books, and the exa* 
mination of his clerks, and other means of ascertaining the truth 
it shall be competent for the commissioners to fix the assessment 
and their decision shall be final, unless he appeals to the higher 
commissioner. No disclosure is compulsory ; but if the partv 
is unwilling to disclose, he roust acquiesce in the decision of the 
commissioners, who shall not be authorised to relieve without a 
full disclosure. 

F F 2 



This, I am perfectly read; to admit, gives to the 
n considerable power. But I (hink, Sir, I have slated endogti 
o show to the comntittet-, thai, unless sume such powers be af- 
Iforded under litis act, the reitl and substantial effect of the aiea> 
Pmre will be entirely diafeBted. 1 think, loo, I have proved, that 
raissioners, selected in ilie manner I have described, are a» 
likely to be as free from all iinUue influence, and to act with as 
muohintegrity and honour, as any other set of men whatever. If, 
however, a better mode should be auggcBled, so far from oppofiog 
it, I shall consider it as a melioration nnd improvenieiit of my 
plan. With respect to ibe inforrnaiion wliich may be commani- 
cated to the comniissi oners, 1 should propose that they shall be 
itrictly sworn not to disclose such inrormation, nor to avail Uletn- 
selves of it for any oilier purpose separate from the exfcutian of 
the act. If any statement, however, should be made upon oath, 
which the commissioners shall think to be false, and which they 
may wish to bring to a trial, it must be obvious to llie commit- 
tee that then there ought to be aff'orded tlie means of carrying on 
a prosecution for perjury. But on no other ground should there 
be any disclosure of facts by the commissioners, or any of tfa« 
other officers appointed to carry the act inio execution. 

Having said thus much. Sir, having luiil down these general 
I principles and outlines, I cannot feel, that if commissionera of Uie 
description 1 have alluded to can be found, boand to execute 
their duty fairly and impartially, and sworn to secresy — say, if 
such men can be selected, I cannot feel, however strong Uie ob- 
jections may be against the disclosure of circumstance*, that any 
statement made to such commissioners is liable to tlie g 
objection against public disclosures of the income* a 
stances of individuals in a commercial country; at ImM, fiir, 1 
am sure there is every disposition in tlie plan to guard agaiDtt it. 
There is little danger, I conceive, that such conuaiMonen vfll 
act partially, or will conduct themselves vexatiously ; and, in my 
opinion, there does not remain any fair ground for jealouay id 
individuals, that a ditclosnre lo such men will give to pcfaona in 
the same line of life any advantages over them. 
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Perhapi, however. Sir, there la one clats of mon to whom it msy 
be for the committee to determine whether the meaiure shall 
extend, and whether they ought not to remain exceptions to the 
act. Among the descriptions of persons to whom it may lemain 
Tor the committee to consider whether a iliscloiure would not be 
detrimental, is the class which includes the poorest persons en- 
gaged in mercantile cmicerns ; a class whose gains are moit 
precarious, whose credit may hemo»t doubtful, ami most injured 
by a disclosure — 1 speak of the persons engaged in retail Iradei, 
to whom the assessed tax bill of last session gave great indulgen- 
cieSf considering that the relief of abatement was one of which 
they could not avail themselvw, without greater inconvcnieoce 
Bn<( injury to tbem, perhaps, than to persons of higher rank, and 
ol'a higher description of mercantile traders. I wi»hi therefore, 
the committee to consider whether it may not be as well to leave 
that class to pay on the mitigated rate of assessment lu whicli 
they are liable under the assessed tax bill, as to subject thvm (« 
the general rate of the present bill. It will also na(ur»lly enter 
into the consideration of the committee, what allowances or 
exempttonG ought to be extended to other dcicriptioni orperaona. 
In the last act, certain allowances and abatements were granted 
to persons with large families. That principle it will certainly 
be proper to extend to tliis measure ; and the only doubt which 
I entertain upon the subject is, whether it was curried far enough 
in the bill of last year. If this suggestion be admitted, it will 
naturally be a matter of doubt, whether the principle in the last 
bill, wiUi respect to persons having no families, ought not to be 
extended. It will also very reasonably occur to the minda of 
i!ie committee, that it it of the utmost importance to the due 
execution of the act, iJiat, as far as tlie general principles can be 
Inid down for establishing a rat« of landed property, or what 
niay be the proper average of incomes which are subject to 
average, the rates in the last act should be subject to correction 
and improvemenL By the operation of llusciwwcrs, and by the 
influence of these rules, we may expect lo arrive mare nearly at 
iliat fair proportioB which each man ought to CMttribute towards 
ihi^ exigenciet, and for the service of the coimtry. 
tt 3 
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The ue«t conuderatiou M which I wiah to direct ihe c 
«i" the committee, is one liable to more difficulty aiul tloubt, • 
■liich gUHtlcmen will be aware thut every thing miKt be c 
. tural, but in which ve ate still not without lights toguidc o» — l 
aean as to the probable amount of a laxofthi* kintL The cmb- 
Hittee most be convinced, that what 1 stinU fiUtte will be w'ub 
doubt and uncertainty. I siiatl, however, subutit lo tb« riev of 
ihe Hnuse the iaforniation 1 have collected, tJie aullioriliaskli 
iriiich I am fortified, and the grounds upon wlikh I procfied. 
And firu. Sir, I shall proceed to sute what is ihu first greU olffect 
of income. I mean the property derived from land. I'poo Uiia 
point i have consulted the best opiiiioae, and authors of tbc noct 
acknowlegtd merit. Upon the subject of the rcuiof ib« land of 
thii couDtry, Sir William Petty is tlie carlieti outlior irhoai I 
have consultL-d, but upon whom 1 ohall not Jnv'J much. At ihv 
time he wrote, the rent of laml wa« stated at eight miklians. la B 
6tibsequent period, in the beginning of this ceolurj, ami in (Ik 
reign of Queen Anne, two writers of credit, Oavcnut «nd Kinfi 
represented Hie rent of land to hu 14,0(K),00(V. IIowcvm tliey 
difiered on other points, on this they both agreed. Pocterior la 
that time it wat a received opiniuu, tliat a Iand4ax of four slul- 
lings in the pound wa* equivalent to about two akilling* oTwbat 
would he collected on the real rents of tlie kingdom, wbicJi were 
■tatcd to amount to twenty millions. Full tweoty years stgo this 
was said by a writxir, who was also a member of lbi« Houve, aod 
who. in a work lie wrott, expressly reconuuendvd the ^oiypria- 
ciple which I have submitted to the coiauiiltee this day. The 
tome eatimute nus siuced, and the saiue opiiuoo was couatc- 
nanced by the authority of the celebrated uutbor of Uie TroaiiK 
on the Wealth of Nations, Adam Siniih. tie rticciied il as a 
statement generally admiitcil, and sufficiently proved, ibat the 
rent of the land in tlu? kingdom was twenty millioaa yvrly. Iks 
work publiKhird us lun^- a^as the year 1774, Mr. Aribur VowO);, 
who bad mode agricultural pursuits hissioily, hasadiaaocd tfac 
Muue opinion. I mention aJI these uutfaorkiea, to show what ba* 
Aeeathc anoual of Hie root oflandudillereiit periods. 1 Mate 
A* 
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them also to show how great has been the increase upon it with- 
in the last ten years ; but if any of those authorities should still 
not be free from exaggeration, the committee will at least see 
that any estimate which I may make is not likely to be one which 
is much beyond probability. I have had also, Sir, the advantage 
of other enquiries made expressly by a body who have made the 
cultivation of the land their peculiar province — I mean the board 
of agriculture. I allude more particularly to one report pub- 
lished by a person who made this part of the subject hisstudy^ 
the report drawn up by Mr. Middleton. All these» checked with 
other examinations, state the whole amount of the cultivated 
land of the country to amount to little less than forty millions of 
acres. Any attempt to state what is the average value of these 
forty millions of acres, must be, the committee will see, in its 
nature extremely uncertain. As far as the enquiries I have made 
have enabled me to obtain any information, I find that many 
persons most conversant on the subject believe the average 
value to be fifteen shillings per acre. I shall, however, take it 
at no more than twelve shillings and six-pence. In doing this» 
perhaps, I am rather under the mark, but I will put the average 
value at twenty-five millions a year. And gentlemen surely will 
see, that when I take the number of acres at forty millions, and 
the average value at only twelve shillings and six-pence per acre, 
the result is only an increase of five millions beyond what it was 
twenty years ago, and that therefore I cannot be considered as a 
very sanguine calculator. However, in this part of the subject, 
I desire the committee to bear in mind, that it will be proper to 
propose a reduction for all under 60/. a year, and that the same 
modifications be admitted into this act as in the assessed tax 

bill I mean the scale of income from 60/. to 200/. a year, and 

rising from a one hundred and twentieth part to a tenth. I mean 
on this account to assume a deduction of one-fifth, and to state 
the taxable property at only twenty millions. 

I shall next proceed to state that part of income from land 
which belongs to the tenant. I propose to value every man 
according to his rent, making only a deduction for repairs. What 
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In the early •taiements ia which I have alluded, the profits 
gained by rhe profetsort of the law alone are efttimated at one 
million and a half; I cannot suppose that they are at all dinii- 
'niahed. Allowing, besides, for all the branches of the medical 
profession, 1 conceive that two millions is a very small sum as 
the amount of the incomes arising from the professions. 

The next head of income relates to the profits of retail trade : 
but there are persons of a certain description, with respect to 
whom it will be necessary to make some allowance. The reduc- 
tion I shall propose to take at one eighth of the net sum of the 
profits of the trade of Great Britain, af^er which there will 
remain a sum of 5,000,000/. applicable to the general operation 
of the tax. 

There will then remain another article of taxation, which is 
the income spent in this country by persons who derive it from 
other parts of the world ; and unquestionably all who reside in 
this kingdom, and draw their means from sources out of it, can- 
not be dissatisfied at contributing to their own support and pro- 
tection. Of this description, the only persons 1 shall think it neces- 
sary to estimate are those whose incomes arise from their having 
property in Ireland, and who reside in this country, and per- 
sons owning estates in the West-Indies, or receiving the interest 
of mortgages on estates in that part of the world. With respect 
10 those persons whose incomes arises from Ireland, I have do 
accurate data in order to estimate the amount ; but I believe it 
is the generally received opinion, that the property of persons of 
this description amounted to at least 1,000,000/. a considerable 
time since, and now, from the increase of rents, it may reason- 
ably be estimated far beyond that sum. With respect to the in- 
comes of estates in the West-Indies, the total amount cannot be 
estimated at less than 7,000,000/. sterling, and far the greater 
amount is produced from the property of persons residing in 
Great Britain, who either own estates, or have mortgages upon 
them for which they receive interest. From that are to be 
ducted the amount of the exports carried out) and the charge 
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of cultivUing theeBtatesin the We«-lndie«; after which deduc- 
tion, I eitimate the produce of income in the Wot-Indica ai 
four millions, and I believe I run no danger of suting h Um 
high. Thu( it appears 1 may Tuirty eitimate at 6ve milliofw the 
whole produce of income arieiog lieyond seas, and enjojred bjr 
l>ereoi)s in this country. 

The next description of properly which will come under the 
con&ideralion of tlic commitlec aa a source for the prc^towd lax, 
ie the income of persons not in trade. Under this head will b« 
included annuities of all kinds, public and private mortgage*, 
and income arising from money lent upon Becuritice under rariMu 
denomination*. At the same lime the eoinmttte*, tiowrvn', 
will go along with me in seeing tliat, iu i^stimating the gcocral 
rcnlsl of the land of England, 1 have taken it iiritli all iu bur- 
dens, and coDBequently have included the morcgagca. In the 
practical detail of tlic measure, it wilt come to be deddcd whe- 
ther it shall fall on the landowner, or on the martgagee. la 
respect, therefore, oftliis description of property, 1 do not nov 
make any distinct estimate. Whatever is lent upon the stc at it y 
of land will naturally cumc forlli in Uie process of this tax, and 
as we have no accurate means of judging of the amount «f the 
mortgaged property in England, I avoid taking anj | 
sum under the distinct head. With respect to privatn m 
of another kind, it is also diflicult to ascertain their ■'■fffpt. 
Not BO with regard to public annuities ; we hare no diffienltjr of 
ascertaining the exact amount of the annuities paid by Om pub- 
lic to individuaiji, and I shall have no hesitation in ■ubmitttng 
to the committee, that when a general asEcHwent upon Jmiwiw 
is to take place, no distinction ought to bo made » to the 
sources from which that income may arise. Tliere can be no 
fair objection taken by the stockholder upon the occuion i then 
can be no question of a breach of good faJtfi, of nationa] atJptt* 
lution with the public creditor, by tlius imposing upon faint what 
every other subject of the realm is to incur, llje public credi- 
tor enjoys biii necurity under the most oacrcd obligaliuaa ui' the 
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Mate, aud llic camoiiitc'c will do me the juatice to TtCoXhet, thu, 
whenever an idea has been started in debate, of impoeing upon 
tbe stock]iuliii.-rs, teparalely nnd diitinctly, any tort of lax, I 
have bten iin-pared to rcprobnte ihe attempt, an ■iiierly iacon- 
nitenl with (food Tailh and public eiigag«mentj. Parhument ha» 
always gone along with me in the feeling that no such tax ought 
to be Irvii'd upon tltcm, and they hove uniformly acted upon 
this fiiehng, on the principle, that, lu the public creditors catni- 
forward and lent llteir money to the state in the moment of its 
aeceisity, while at the Bame time they bore in common with 
every other description of His Maje«ty't fubjects, the taxea an 
cooEUinption, they were to bt; secured against any imposts, dii- 
tincil)' levelled at tlicm aa annuitants of tbe public ; and the par- 
lumenl has fell lhi« more purticularly from the recollection of 
the duty which they owe to |>ersons who had embarked so much, 
and identified ihemselvcR to intimately with the BCat«. Against 
any direct tax upon the stockholder, then, I am lure tbe com- 
mittee, as well as myself, would set themselves in opposition ; 
but the matter is materially reversed, when a tax is to be levied 
jpon the income of every description of persons in ihu realm: 
whun it is no longer in the power of the stockholder to say, I 
could avoid ihh tax by removing tny property from the funds to 
landed security, or to trade ; every argument against including 
him in the as^esiunent is withdrawn. The protection yielded to 
the stockholder, is the i^ame as to the landholder, the merchantt 
and the manufacturer. The duty, therefore, is tbe same, and 
every other detcriplion of persons in the country would have a 
right to complain, if, when they arc called upon for a sacrifice 
•T Ellis extraordinary nature, so numerous a body of persons 
re to be exempted from the assessment. I am confident, 
I Acrcfore, thut every gentleman who hears me, wilt agree that 
the principle of the measure le not liable to any imputation of 
breach of faitlu It cannot be called a resumption of tlie annuity 
that has been granted to the public creditors, nor iu the moat 
remote degree an infringement of the contract tliat was oripnally 
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tliese eKemptions and modification!, when I deduct Dne-6(ih 
from the sum that 1 have stated the pubh'c annuities to be ; but 
I do not admit that deduction, and therefore KL-ite the totnl of 
the income fVom.the pubUc funds at 13,000.000/. 

There now remain, Mr. Cliairman, the other grent Bourcei 
of trade to tht- inhabitants ofthi« country; — the produce of trade, 
foreign and domestic : and this branch of income is, in it* na- 
ture, more difficult of estimate than any other. We have, how- 
ever, lights and aids by which we may come to a knowledge of a 
material part, at least, of this source ofnstion.il wealth, I mean 
the produce of our foreign trade. By the recent acts which have 
been pasted, the amounts of the imports and exports have been 
ascertained with such a degree of accuracy, as to enable us to 
form a tolerable judgment of the amount of the capital embarked 
in this branch of our trade, and, consequently, to form an esti- 
mate of the profits accruing from it. By the late act for t]ic 
insurance of produce and manufactures exported, as well as by 
the recent act of which I have spoken, for the laying a duty on 
convoys, we have been able, more clearly than heretofore, to 
ascertain the amount and value of this trade, since we have not 
only the estimate and calculation that is made by the revenue, 
but the declarations of the persons engaged in tlic trade them- . 
selves, upon which the duty is paid : and by these guides we arc 
able to sscertftin that the capital employed in this way is certainly 
not less than 80,000,000^ sterling. Less it cannot be by the 
proof of the insurance act, which has now lasted two years, but 
it may be considerably more, because it ts a well-knoivu thing 
that merchants stand a part of the risk themselves, and do not 
insure to the full amount of the guudit (hey export. But taking 
the amount at 80,000,000/. the calculation corresponds with the 
view of our foreign commerce, which lias been recently made by 
our most accurate calculators: and in all these estimates I wish 
rather to be under than over the mark. I state the amount of the 
capital, therefore, embarked in our foreign trade at S0,000,000i. i 
and wtuming this u the capital, (he iie);t question is what we 
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mous capital invested in domestic manufacture^ I cannot take it 
at less than 120,000»000/. and upon this capital I estimate the 
gain at no more than 15 per cent, making a sum of 18,000,00M. 
per annum of income. 

There is one other description of income which, though it 
embraces a vast variety of individuals^ is reducible to none of 
the former heads, but comes naturally to be included in tlie arti- 
cle of domestic trade ; I mean artisans, architects, brewers, 
distillers, builders, brickmakers, masons, carpenters, and all that 
innumerable class of persons who, by skill in their professioni, 
draw their incomes from the general prosperity of the country. 
The committee, from their general knowledge of the kingdom, 
u ill at once perceive how numerous and how varied this class of 
pt^^ons must be, and how utterly impossible it is to arrive at an 
accurate criterion of the general amount of their gains. I am 
sure, however, that they will agree with me that I understate 
it, when I take it at 10,000,000/. per annum. I thus estimate 
the whole amount of our internal manufactures and trade at 
28,000,000/. a-year. 

I have thus rapidly gone through all the distinct branches of 
national rental, and of national profits, from which we have to 
derive the tax that I mean to propose to you, without presuming 
to think that I have been able to do it with that accuracy o£ 
detail which can only be derived from practice, or with that 
certainty upon which you ought to repose. I have, however, 
through the whole, been anxious to understate the amount of the 
estimate as collected from the best sources of calculation, and to 
overrate the exemptions and deductions that it would be necessary 
to make from each. The committee, who have gone along with 
me in my details, will see that I make the whole sum of annual 
rental and profits, af^er making the deductions which I think 
reasonable, 102,000,000/. sterling. 

For the sake of greater clearness, I will recapitulate the heads 
in the same order that I have followed : 
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[ difcharge of the loan of (he present year, beyond what will be 
I piid out nf the sinking fuDil. Taking the assessed taxes at four 
Bullions, they would have been mortgaged for two years after 
peace ; — and ihiia the advantage of this measure is this, that no 
greater sums will be raised on any individuals than those which 
have been hitherto paid, at least by such as have rendered the 
measure of the legislature effectual ; they will be relieved of a 
greater than a proportional share of their burden, and the du- 
ration of the barden will not be half the time. This is a re- 
commendation of the justice and expediency which must be felt 
by the people at large. But it does not stop here ; it looks 
anxiously to the alleviation of the burdens of the country, by it 
great temporary exertion ; it looks to the (]iiBlity of the tax, 
and the general efficacy of the measure, conscious that on thetn 
depends oursucccssinlhc great cause in which we are engaged. — 
That it is to furnish the means of providing for the debt created 
in two years, within the same period we formerly provided for 
the debt created in one. In tlic mode of applying the sum now 
lo be raised, there arc dtflbrent ways. The sum which the 
ac«cssed taxes were applied to discharge last year amounted to 
eight millions ; it would be only to borrow a sum eijual to the 
debt to supply ibe deficiency ; but it occurs, however, to me, 
that a more simple and direct mode is, to apply this sum, in the 
first instance, to the supplies of the year, but at ttie same time 
to enact, that the tax shall continue till it has discharged tlic 
debt for which the assessed taxes were mortgaged, artd then to 
make a farther charge for what may be borrowed beyond whal 
the sinking fund will discharge- 
Supposing this ten per cenL on income produces 10,000,000/. 
the period wlien I should propose it to take effect would be the 
6th of April next. I should propoae the repeal of the former 
assessed taxes at the same period ; but from the calculation I 
have made, four millions and a half will be raised from the liritt 
of February, 1798, to the first of February, 179y. It would, 
therefore, be more beneficial to the object I have in view to com- 
mence the operation of thiN new meiuure at an earlier period, 
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able, from the benefits of that measure, so evaded aod crippled, 
to Jo io much, it is obviously our duty to seek fur the means of 
perfecting the plan upon which we are let out ; nnd if we can 
find regulations and checks against the abuses that have been 
rotnmitLed, it is surely wise and proper that they should be made 
Id apply to a more general and extensive scheme than that which 
we have already tried. It no longer rests upon tlieory, or upon 
reuontng; it is recommended to us by the surest test of expe- 
rience ; and if, by the efficacy of ttiia plan, we have been able lo 
disappoini the hopes of [he enemy; — to rise above all the at- 
tempts which they made to disturb our domestic tranquillity ; — 
to remove the apprehensions of the despondent, and to show them 
that all their fears of our being unable to continue the contest, 
were vain ; — to assert the high and proud distinction which we 
tooie in the maintenance of genuine government and social or- 
der; — if we have been able thereby to animate the public spirit 
- of Europe, to revive its dismayed energy, and to give a turn to 
the political aspect oC the world, favourable to the cause of 
humanity, shall we not persevere in a course which has been so 
Iruilful of good? If we have proved that, at the end of the 
sixth year of war, unsubdued by all the exertions and sacrifices 
we have made, our commerce is flourishing beyond ttie example 
of any year even of peace ; if our revenues arc undiminished ; 
if new means of vigour are daily presenting themselves to our 
grasp ; if our efforts have been crowned with the most perfect 
success ; if the public sentiment be firm and united in the justice 
and necessity of the cause io which we are embarked ; if eveiy 
motive to exertion continues the same, and every effort we have 
made in the cause is a source only of exultaiion and pride to the 
heart ; if, by the efficacy of those efforts, we have now the expec* 
tation of accomplishing the great object of all our sacrifices and 
all our labours ; if despondency be dissipated at home, and con- 
fidence created abroad, shall we not persevere in a course so 
fairly calculated to bring us to a happy issue ? Let us do justice 
to ourselves. It is not merely owing to the dazzling events 
of the campaign that we are uidebted for the proud station 
QQ 2 
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tbrward witli a surrender of a part of our property as a salvage, 
aol merely for recovering oureclveE, bui for the general recfrrety 
uf mankind. Wu have presented a phenomenon in the charac- 
ter of notions. 

It haft ollen been tliouglit, and has been the tlieme of historians , 
that as nations became mercantile, they lost in martial spirit what 
they gained in commercial avidity ; thai it is of the essenoe of 
trade to be sordid, and that high notions of honour are incom- 
palible with the prosecution of trailic. This hypothesis has 
been proved to be false ; for in the mcmoruble era of the past 
jear Great Britain has exhibited the glorious example of a na- 
tion showing the most universal spirit of military heroism, at a 
time when she had acquired tlie most flourishing degree of na- 
I lioriHl commerce. In no time of the proudest antiquity could . 

the people of Great Britain uxhibit a more dignified character of 

I martial spirit thao they have during tbc last year, when tbi'y 

e also risen to the greatest point of commercial advantage : 

and, Mr. Cbaitmaa, they are not insensible of the benefits, as 

well as of the glory^ they have acquired : tbi'y know and feel 

that the most manly course bos also been the most prudent, and 

tfacy are sensible that, by bravely resisting the torrent with which 

' Ibey were threatened, imteadof striking balances on their fate, 

t Wid looking to the averages of profit and loss, on stand- 

i iog out, or of yielding to the tempest, they have given to 

I themselves not merely security, but lustre and fame. If they 

[ iuu), on tlie contrary, submitted to purchase a suspension of dati' 

^r and a mere pause of war, they felt that they could only have 

purchased the means of future and more deplorable mischief) 

marked with the stamp of impoveiiahtnemt and dcgradaUon; 

tbej ti-cl ihereforc, that, in pursuing the path which duty and 

• lionour ]ir<rscribcd, they have also trod in the path of prudence 

i' fnd economy. They have secured to themselves permanent 

I peace, and future repose, and have given an animating example 

. to the world of the advantages of vigour, constancy, and union. 

ir the world shall not be disposed to take the benefit of this ex- 

ipg\ft Greet BritatD baa at least the consolation to know. 
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all that lime the expenses of a war ao funded must weigh doim 
and press upon tlie )>«ople. If, on the contrary, it had at sn earif ^ 
period of our history been resolved to adopt the present mode of 
ni<tng the aupplies within the year; ifi for instance, after the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, Uic scheme of redemption even had 
been adopted, and persevered in to this lime, we should not noW| 
for the seventh year of the war, have had more to raise from the 
pockets of the people than what we have now to pay of perma- 
nent taxes, together with ahuut a fourth of what it would be 
necessary to lay on in addition for this year. Fortunately we 
have at last established the redemption fund: the benefiia of it 
•re alreudy felt; they wilt every year be more nnd more ac* 
knowlcdget); and in addition to ihia it is only necM^ary, that 
instead of consulting a present advantage, and throwing the 
burden, as heretofore, upon poGtcrily, we shall fuirly meet it 
ourselves, and lay the foundation of a system that shall make ua 
independent of all the future events of the world. 

I am mre that, in deliberating upon the advantages of tlii* sys- 
tem, gentlemen, whose liberal and cxuUed views go beyond the 
mere present convenience of tho moment, and are not limited (o 
theperiodofdieiuierest which they may themselves take in pub- 
lic alfairs, or even to the period of their own existence, but look 
with a provident o&clion to the independence and happioeu of 
a generation unborn, will feel and recognise the wisdom of a 
synem that has for its prmcipletliepermanency of British graa- 
deur. You will feel ihal it is not only to tlie splendour of your 
arms, to the achievements of your fleets, that you areindebted for 
the high di»tinciioi) which yuu at preiAit enjoy i but aUo to the 
wisdom of the councils which you have adopted in taking advan- 
tage of the influence which your huppy constitution confers be- 
yond the example of any other people, and by which you have 
given a grand and edifying lesson to diunayod Europe, that u&. 
t}', honour, and repose must ever depend upon the energy with 
which danger is met and resisted. You have shown the power 
of self-defence, which Is permanent and unassailable : standing 
u|)oii tlie principles you have a^utned, ilic wild and cxtravuguui 
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One oue-hundred-and-twentieth part of such income, if the same shall 
amount unto 60/. per annum, and shall be under 65/, per annum. 

One ninety-fiflh part of such income, if the same shall amount to 65/. 
but shall be under 70/. 

One seventieth part of such income, if the same shall amount to 70/« 
but shall be under 75/. 

One sixty-fifth part of such income, if the same shall amount to 75/. 
but shall be under 80/. 

One sixtieth part of such income, if the same shall amount to 80/. but 
shall be under 8 5/. 

One fifly-fifth part of such income, if the same shall amount to 85/. 
but shall be under 90/. 

One fiftieth part of such income, if the same shall amount to 90/. but 
shall be under 95/. 

One forty-fiflh part of such income, if the spme shall amount to 95L 
but shall be under 100/. 

One fortieth part of such income, if the same shall amount to 100/. 
but shall be under 105/. 

One thirty-eighth part of such income, if the same shall amount to 
105/. but shall be under 1 10/. 

One thirty-sixth part of such income, if the same shall amount to 
1 10/. but shall be under 115/. 

One thirty-fourth part of such income, if the same shall amount to 
1 1 5/. but shall be under 1 20/. 

One thirty-second part of such income, if the same shall amount to 
120/. but shall be under 125/. 

One thirtieth part of such income, if the same shall amount to 125/. 
but shall be under 130/. 

One twent)'-eighth part of such income. If the same shall amount to 
130/. but shall be under 135/. 

One twenty-sixth part of such income, if the same shall amount to 
135/. but shall be under 140/. 

One twenty-fourth part of such income, if the same shall amount to 
140/. but shall be under 145/. 

One twenty-second part of such income, if the same shall amount to 
145/. but shall be under 150/. 

One twentieth part of such income, if the same shall amount to 150/. 
but shall be under 155/. 

One nineteenth part of such income, if the same shall amount to 
1 55/, but shall be under 1 60/. 

One eighteenth part of such income, if the same bhall amount to 160/, 
but sliall be under 165/. 
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